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PREFACE. 



In offering to the Public the present volume of "The 
Keepsake," a brief notice of the circumstances under which 
it appears can hardly fail to be interesting to the large class 
of readers among which the name that now for the last time 
graces its title-page has been for so many years a loved and 
admired one. 

For some months previous to her lamented death, Lady 
Blessington had been contemplating the completion of this 
work, and had designed for its pages one of her latest 
productions. When the career of her, under whose brilliant 
auspices this periodical had so often appeared, was suddenly 
brought to a close, the Proprietor, unwilling to keep back 
I volume which he felt was invested with* so peculiar and 
melancholy an interest, ventured to trust its conclusion to 
one who, however deficient she may be in those qualifications 
which so eminently fitted Lady Blessington to produce a 
work of this nature, has at least had the advantage of being 
thoroughly acquainted with the system of management pur- 
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PRKFACE. 



sued by the late Editress, who had oven assisted in her labours, 
and who was in communication with the Contributors whose 
names, many of them long known and highly esteemed in the 
literary world, appear in the following pages. Having bestowed 
her best attention on the present volume of " The Keepsake," 
she trusts it will be allowed to bear comparison with its pre- 
decessors ; or that, if it be found in any degree wanting, the 
very peculiar circumstances under which it was brought out 
will be accepted by an indulgent public in extenuation of 
the deficiency. 

In conclusion, the writer of the foregoing hues begs to 
offer her warmest acknowledgments to those Contributors who 
at the eleventh hour, and in some instances at considerable, 
personal inconvenience, have supplied her with materials for 
the concluding pages of the volume, and who have been 
pleased to express their earnest interest in the success of 
her attempt. 

M. A. V. 
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ON THE PORTRAIT 
or 

MRS. HORACE MARRY AT. 

BT HENRY r. CHORLKT. 

Mother and Child I so long as Earth is ours, 
Howe'er so fast Ambition runs his race — 
Howe'er so wildly Hate and War deface 
The Monarch's palaces, the Beauty's bowers, 
Your spirit shall o'errule their fiercest powers, 
By spell of purest Love and holiest Grace, 
And Faith prefigured in your close embrace ; 
And Hope that lightens Discord's weary hours. — 

Even while I gaze upon this pictured page, 
A breath of Summer, and a voice of Spring, 
Around the prison-casement seem to sing 
Where I lie looking forth towards coming Age : 

" Brighten, good Stars ! their path of pilgrimage 
Refresh it, dews of Heaven, from many an Angel's 



THE GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENT. 



BY MRS. ABDV. 

" My dear Miss Capel, have you actually taken leave of your 
senses?" 

This question was asked of an animated, intelligent, 
pretty-looking girl of eighteen, by a staid, respectable matron, 
who resided with her in the joint capacity of companion and 
chaperon. It was nothing unusual for Mrs. Hanbury to 
surmise that her young friend had taken leave of her senses, 
and yet Caroline Capel was not remarkably volatile or wilful; 
but it is said that the frozen Norwegians, on the first sight of 
roses, dared not touch what they conceived were trees budding 
with fire, and Mrs. Hanbury, not having a spark of enthusiasm 
in her own composition, was apt to be strangely startled 
and astonished when she beheld any evidence of it in another. 
At present, however, she had legitimate cause for wonder 
and opposition ; she had just returned with her charge from 
a little tea-party in the small country town where they 
resided, and Caroline had scarcely waited till they arrived at 
home, when she electrified her duenna by announcing a 
determination which will be made known to my readers by the 
ensuing conversation : — 

" My dear Miss Capel, have you actually taken leave of your 
senses ?" said Mrs. Hanbury a second time to the silent, smiling 
Caroline. 

" If I have, indeed, taken leave of my senses, Mrs. Hanbury," 
replied the young lady, " I think I cannot do better than set 
out on a long journey in search of them." 
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" A long journey ! " repeated Mrs. Hanbury, with a groan : 
" and do you actually think of setting off by the railroad 
to-morrow for London, and your dear papa fifty miles the other 
way?" 

" Even so, Mrs. Hanbury," said Caroline ; w delays are 
dangerous in every case, and in the present one they would 
be peculiarly so: at eight to-morrow morning I start for 
London." 

" Oh Miss Capel, what a sad thing it is that you have been 
allowed to have so much of your own way ! " 

" I do not think I have been allowed my own way at all," 
said Caroline, somewhat indignantly j " I know to what you are 
alluding: you are angry with papa for allowing me to refuse 
Mr. Parkhurst, whom you like, because he is rich, and rational, 
and thirty-three, and permitting me to engage myself to my 
dear Attficld ; but papa has given a very ungracious con- 
sent, and the engagement is likely to be a very tedious one, 
for he says Attficld must be able to support a wife before he 
encumbers himself with one. How I hate to hear wives called 
encumbrances, and how glad I should be to be married within 
a few weeks!" 

"Dear Miss Capel, do not wish any such thing. I hope 
that the years which will pass over your head before you can 
prudently think of marrying will not only sober your own 
character, but open your eyes to that of Mr. Attficld. Believe 
me, he is not worthy of you, — the real object of his love is 
Josephine Irby; and it was only because he was indignant at 
her father's refusal of him, and mortified at her easy acqui- 
escence in it, that he made proposals to you." 

"Really, Mrs. Hanbury, you indulge yourself in strange 
liberties of speech : but I have often argued that point with you, 
and am not inclined to do so any longer ; I am quite satisfied 
with the affection of my lover." 
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"Then I wish, Miss Capel, you would be content to stay at 
Glenbury, where you see your lover daily, and give up your 
wild plan of going to London without any reason at all." 

" Oh, true," said Caroline, " I ought to have told you the 
reason. I am going to ask for a Government appointment for 
poor Attfield." 

" My dear young lady ! " gasped out Mrs. Hanbury. 

" At the party we were at this evening," pursued Caroline, 
" I was introduced to a gentleman who had just left Hastings, 
and he told me that about half-an-hour before his departure 
a death took place, that of Mr. Hcwson, who had been residing 
there for some time on account of his health. Mr. Hewson 
had a nice little Government appointment, with very easy duties 
and an income of seven hundred a-year." 

"And do you really mean, Miss Capel, to venture on this 
rash and fearful undertaking?" 

" One would imagine to hear you talk, Mrs. Hanbury, that 
I was meditating an expedition like that of Elizabeth in the 
' Exiles of Siberia.' I shall reach London in three hours ; I shall 
go to my aunt's house, and take you with me; my actions, 
believe me, arc quite open to inspection." 

"And who has the giving away of this vacant appointment?" 
said the somewhat pacified Mrs. Hanbury; " have you found out 
any way of getting introduced to the Queen ?" 

" No such thing, Mrs. Hanbury : I shall ask Lord Wilraer, 
who has the patronage of this situation, and is an old friend of 
papa's." 

" I never heard Mr. Capel speak of his lordship," said the 
ducnua, doubtfully. 

"That may very likely be the case, but I am not in the 
habit of making assertions without foundation ; so have the 
kindness to assist me in a few preparations for my journey, and 
do not let me hear any more about Attfield's first love for 
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Josephine Irby. I suppose you must remember that Romeo 
was originally violently in love with Rosaline, and I do not 
imagine you arc disposed to question the intensity of his passion 
for Juliet." 

Luckily for Mrs. Hanbury, she had seen " Romeo and Juliet" 
at a minor theatre on her last visit to her Loudon cousins, and 
therefore was enabled to reply, — 

" And modern judgment considers such a rapid transfer of 
the affections so improbable that the name of Rosaline is ex- 
punged from the acting drama." 

Caroline was silent ; it was somewhat new to her to be 
worsted in a literary discussion with her duenna : Mrs. Han- 
bury, however, did not pursue her triumph, and quietly inquired 
how long Miss Capel intended to stay in London, and whether 
she meant to leave a letter for her father, who was expected 
home in two days ? 

" I shall leave a few lines for my father," said Caroline, M in 
case I should be detained in Loudon ; but if all go well, I expect — 
thanks to the railroad system — to be able to return to Glenbury 
the day after I leave it. And now, good night, and do not look 
at me as if I were planning an elopement. I cannot have a 
better 4 confidante in white linen ' to accompany me than your- 
self, and the very worst result of my expedition that your utmost 
fears can conjure up will be, that Lord Wilmer will pronounce 
a refusal, and that I shall shed a few tears at listening to it." 

About three o'clock on the ensuing day, Lord Wilmer was 
sitting alone in his study ; he looked grave and thoughtful : he 
had been an eminently successful man : he had risen from an 
obscure station in life, and won fortune, fame, and latterly a title, 
through the means of his own talents. Yet the countenance of 
Lord Wilmer recalled the beautiful lines of Miss Landon : — 
" The judge and the peer is a world.wearied man." 
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His thoughts often strayed to the careless freedom of his early 
years, and he felt no gratification like that of meeting and 
serving the friends of his youth ; the world might have wearied 
the spirit of Lord Wilmer, but it had not injured his in- 
genuousness of character or his kindness of heart. 

Lord Wilmer had just been informed that a lady was de- 
sirous of seeing him, and, as he expected a visit from the widow 
of a friend whose son he was endeavouring to advance in life, he 
instantly gave orders for her admission. The visitor, however, 
proved to be a stranger, young, pretty, and very timid, for 
Caroline Capel had rather miscalculated the extent of her 
courage, and began to think that she was acting in a somewhat 
indiscreet and unmaidenly manner. Lord Wilmer received her 
with gentlemanly politeness; he fancied that he divined the 
nature of her errand. A few weeks ago, a young poetess had 
waited on him for the purpose of requesting his permission to 
dedicate to him a volume of lyrics that she was about to publish 
under the title of " Lays of a Love-stricken Heart." Caroline 
Capcl had long ringlets, speaking eyes, and wild roses in her 
bonnet ; he could not help surmising that she was one of the 
same sisterhood, and prepared to inflict on her the cut-and-dried 
lecture that he had so recently bestowed on the aforesaid young 
lady, touchiug the rashness and inexpediency of surrendering 
the sentimental effusions of her teens to the Argus eyes of the 
public and the tender mercies of the reviewers. At length the 
supposed Sappho found nerve to address him : — 

" I have come, my lord, to inform you of a piece of news, 
and to ask you a very great favour." 

Lord Wilmer, like Abernethy, was fond of people who con- 
densed a good deal of matter into a few words, and replied 
with an encouraging smile, — 

" Let me hear the news first, and that may prepare me to 
judge whether I can grant you the favour." 
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"Mr. Hewson," said Caroline, "who held a situation of 
which your lordship has the patronage, died yesterday at Has- 
tings, whither he had gone for the restoration of his health." 

" Ah, indeed !" said Lord Wilmcr; " I am sorry to hear it." 

" And," pursued Caroline, blushing very deeply, and speak- 
ing in a low, hurried tone of voice, " I have come up from the 
country, without any delay, to ask you to give the vacant 
situation to one who is very dear to me." 

Lord Wilmcr could not restrain a smile at the simplicity of 
his fair visitor. 

" Do you know that the appointment is a very good one," 
he said ; " worth about seven hundred a-year ? " 

"I do, my lord," replied Caroline; "it was the knowledge 
that it was so good an income that made me so desirous of 
procuring it for my friend." 

" And pray," said Lord Wilmcr, endeavouring to look very 
grave, " what claim have you for expecting that I shall grant 
your request?" 

"The strongest of all claims," said Caroline, gathering 
courage: " your lordship's own voluntary promise." 

Lord Wilmer started : he began to think that his visitor was 
some interesting young lunatic escaped from confinement. 

"To whom did I make this promise, my dear young lady?" 
he said, in the soft, soothing tone, that is generally adopted 
towards persons who are out of their right mind. 

" You made it to myself, my lord," said Caroline, " many 
years ago." 

"Many years ago!" said Lord Wilmer, smiling; "at that 
time I should not suppose you understood much of the nature 
of a promise, unless you were surprisingly precocious in intellect. 
I conjecture you cannot be more than eighteen ?" 

" I want three months of eighteen," replied Caroline, " and 
you made this promise to me thirteen years ago. I could not 
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understand at the time, but it has often been repeated to me 
since. My name is Capel, and my father was one of your 
earliest friends." 

" Do I, indeed, sec the daughter of George Capel, from whom 
I received so many kindnesses in former times?" said Lord 
Wilmer, rising, and warmly pressing the hand of his visitor. 
" Speak on without fear, you have mentioned a name that 
will incline me to listen very favourably to anything you may 
say." 

" Thirteen years ago," said Caroline, * your lordship dined 
at my father's house ; you were then commencing the career in 
which you have been so eminently successful. I was a playful, 
lively child, and you devoted much of your attention to me. 
' Let this child/ you said, ' if in future years I attain to high 
honours, apply to me as soon as she has a suitor, and I will 
promise him my support and patronage if he stand in need of 
them, and if she come in person to ask me for them.' Do not 
be surprised, my lord, that I repeat this promise so accurately, 
for the words have been quoted to me over and over till they 
have become indelibly impressed on my memory." 

Lord Wilmer was silent, but his countenance shewed that 
his silence did not proceed from disapprobation. Capel had 
been a kind and useful friend to him in former days, and 
although circumstances had thrown them into different classes 
of societv, he still thought of him with esteem and gratitude. 

"And who is your lover, my dear Miss Capel?" he said. 
" I hope you have made a worthy choice." 

" Mr. Attfield," said Caroline, eagerly, " has every recom- 
mendation but that of fortune ; my father can only give me a 
moderate portion, and therefore our engagement must, I fear, 
be a very tedious one, unless your lordship's kindness put it in 
our power to shorten it." 

" But how am I to be sure," asked Lord Wilmer, " that 
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Mr. Attfield is qualified to discharge the duties of this appoint- 
ment?" 

" I understand, my lord," said Caroline, quite unconscious 
that she was making a saucy speech, " that the duties are so 
light as to be scarcely any at all." 

" But Mr. Attfield's principles and moral character are of 
great consequence," said Lord Wilmer. 

" Your lordship," said Caroline, " has such good cause to 
know and value my dear father's honour and integrity, that I 
am sure you will not imagine that he could sanction the en- 
gagement of his only child to a man of whose principles and 
moral character there could be the slightest doubt." 

"Still," said Lord Wilmer, hesitatingly, "you are very 
young to marry. I think it will be all the better for you if I 
refuse your request." 

" Oh, my lord ! " exclaimed Caroline, energetically, " do not 
say so ; you have seen and known much of the world, have you 
not marked the trouble, doubt, and anxiety, unavoidably attendant 
on a long engagement ? The bloom becomes faded, the mind 
becomes saddened, the temper becomes irritated, fears arise, 
jealousies intervene, friends interfere; or even if some of these 
evils are escaped, chilling, blighting indifference, gradually sup- 
plies the place of fervent interest, and the feelings of the 
matured couple, when prudence at length permits them to enter 
into an alliance, are as different from those of their youth as 
the light of a torch from the glorious beams of the sun. You 
have yourself, my lord, known the difficulty of ascending to the 
high station you at present occupy ; you must have felt suspense 
and disappointment ; you have known the trial of hope deferred/ 
but you have had the strength, the activity, the energy of 
manhood to sustain you in the weary conflict. Think how these 
troubles must prey on the mind of a woman ; think how she 
must feel when her youth is passing away, and her health is 
declining, and her smiles become forced, and her spirits become 
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fitful, and when she reflects on the life of usefulness and 
happiness that might have been hers had a kind friend given 
her the power of bestowing her hand in early youth where she 
had already bestowed her heart ! " 

Caroline stopped ; she was out of breath, and very much 
confused at her own temerity in speaking so long and so fer- 
vently, but Lord Wilmer regarded her with a benignant smile. 

" I think I cannot resist so eloquent and animated a 
petitioner," he said ; " the appointment shall be given to Mr. 
Attfield, but you arc of course aware that the necessary papers 
cannot be made out for some time/ 1 

" I have one more petition still, my lord, to offer," said 
Caroline, after pouring forth her rapturous thanks ; " I should 
like to have something to shew to my friends to prove the 
success of my entreaty: will you address a few lines to my 
dear Attfield to inform him of your kind intentions in his 
favour?" 

Lord Wilmer good-naturedly complied; he wrote a few lines 
to Attfield, informing him that, owing to the intercession of Miss 
Capcl, he had resolved on bestowing upon him the appointment 
just vacated by the death of Mr. Hewson. Caroline, with a 
beaming eye and heightened colour, joined Mrs. Hanbury in 
the ante-room, and she trespassed but for a very limited time on 
the hospitalities of her aunt ; the two ladies returned to Glen- 
bury on the ensuing day, and Mr. Capel arrived very soon 
afterwards, and lent a surprised and delighted ear to the account 
of the marvels performed and the triumphs achieved by his 
courageous and spirited daughter. 

All Glenbury was, as the newspapers say, "in a state of great 
excitement" during the whole of the following day. Caroline 
Capel's expedition and its consequences were generally known 
and talked of; she was considered as the heroine of the county, — 
the Jeannic Deans of private life ; her name was on everybody's 
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lips, and her father's house was besieged by morning visitors, 
who seemed scarcely able to persuade themselves that the simple, 
blushing girl, in a muslin morning dress, busied on a Berlin- 
wool King Charles's dog, had actually penetrated at the first 
trial into the awful retreat of diplomacy, and broken by one 
stroke a place in the icy territory of patronage large enough 
for her lover to swim in. Inquiries were made, in a subdued 
tone of voice, as to " how his lordship looked/' and " what his 
lordship said," and " whether the books in his study were all 
as beautifully bound as the Annuals," and " whether Miss 
Capcl was not ready to sink into the earth when she spoke 
to him," &c. Two or three elderly ladies gathered round Mrs. 
Hanbury, asking the most minute questions concerning the 
furniture of the ante-room, the number of people who were 
in it, and the subjects of the pictures on the walls. The young 
ladies all congratulated Caroline warmly, and said that she 
deserved to be the subject of as many songs and poems as Grace 
Darling had been, but among themselves they expressed various 
opinions concerning the matter; some eulogised her spirit, some 
wondered at her confidence, some said that nothing in the 
world could have tempted them to act in a similar way, and 
some said nothing at all, but only wished they had the same 
opportunity of promoting the fortunes of a lover, when they 
doubted not they should be able to acquit themselves with 
the same dexterity. 

Attficld passed the day at Mr. Capel's, and read and re-read 
the letter addressed to him with the utmost delight, loaded 
Caroline with thanks and fine speeches, and said "that gratitude 
would have led him to idolise her had he not done so already." 
At length night came, the house was quiet, and Mr. Capel and 
Mrs. Hanbury sat together in the drawing-room. 

"Well, Mrs. Hanbury," said Mr. Capel, cheerfully, "I 
think matters have turned out capitally. I did not quite ap- 
prove my own weakness in letting Caroline engage herself to 
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Attfield, but all has now happened for the best ; seven hundred 
a-year is as much as I ever expected in a son-in-law." 

Mrs. Hanbury felt somewhat vexed with Mr. Capel for being 
so very easily contented with the prospects of his daughter. 

" Mr. Parkhurst's income is three times as large," she 
replied; " and his excellent character and disposition arc far 
more valuable than money or position in the county." 

It is never very difficult to awaken the spirit of calculation 
in the mind of an elderly gentleman, and Mr. Capel replied,— 

" Very true ; Parkhurst would have been a most desirable 
connexion, and he possesses property which he could bequeath 
to a wife and children, while Attfield will only have a life-income ; 
but then insurance, my good Mrs. Hanbury, we must not 
forget that resource; we must consider the feasibility of life- 
insurance." 

Mrs. Hanbury did not reply, — she was not in her usual 
even spirits ; in spite of her various differences of opinion with 
Caroline, she was really attached to her, and was just then 
thinking more on the doubtful insurance of the lady's happiness 
than on the feasible insurance of the gentleman's life. 

" And Attfield was always devotedly attached to Caroline, and 
will now of course be much more so than ever," said Mr. Capel. 

"Excuse me," said Mrs. Hanbury, "but I cannot quite agree 
with you. I do not pretend to be very clever, but women, when 
they are not blinded by fancy or passion, have a quicker appre- 
hension than men. I never thought Attfield really attached to 
your daughter, and the consciousness of the benefit he has 
received from her is more likely to lessen than to increase his 
liking towards her." 

" How can you account for such a contradiction?" asked 
Mr. Capel. 

" Because," replied Mrs. Hanbury, " the sense of obligation 
is always painful to a low, narrow miud." 

"Well, Mrs. Hanbury," said Mr. Capel, somewhat indig- 
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nantly, as he lighted a candle, "I only hope you will prove 
mistaken in your gloomy predictions." 

"You cannot hope it more fervently than I do myself," 
responded Mrs. Hanbury. 

Again was Glenbury in a state of busy excitement, but the 
subject now was not the courage and devotion of woman, but 
the treachery and hcartlcssncss of man. Attfield had eloped to 
Scotland with Josephine Irby ! It was the general opinion that 
Mr. and Mrs. Irby had connived at the elopement; for although 
Mr. Irby had indignantly refused Attfield as a son-in-law when 
he was poor, he was disposed to think him a very eligible match 
for Josephine wheu he had an income of seven hundred a-year. 
It would never have done, however, to have sanctioned pxiblicly 
an act of such baseness and falsehood as Attficld's desertion of 
the woman to whom he was engaged, laden with the riches 
which she had procured for him ; so Mr. Irby was sulky and 
sententious, and talked in set phrases of a father's trials and a 
daughter's disobedience, and Mrs. Irby retired to her own 
room with a headache, taking with her pen, ink, and paper, to 
make a list of the wedding clothes that Josephine would require; 
and the three brothers and four sisters of the delinquent young 
lady expressed their unlimited satisfaction in having got rid of 
her, united in opinion that her temper grew worse every day of 
her life, and finally suggested that it would be only kind and 
proper to make a subscription to present their new brother-in- 
law with a piece of plate, in token of their thankfulness for the 
service he had rendered them in taking Josephine to himself ! 
In fact, Josephine was a beauty and a shrew; the former cir- 
cumstance accounts for Attfield's anxiety to possess her, and the 
latter for the very general satisfaction that her trip to the north 
elicited in her domestic circle. The population of Glenbury 
exhausted every conceivable variety of anathema on the runaway 
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lovers, and the young ladies declared that such instances of 
perfidy affrighted them from the very thought of marriage, and 
that they did not doubt that poor dear Caroline Capel would 
soon be either in Glenbury churchyard or a private lunatic 
asylum. No one called on Mr. Capel : even the inhabitants of 
a third-rate country town felt that a call on such a day would be 
an insult; but the news had reached him. Mr. Parkhurst, 
fearful that he might hear it from some less friendly quarter, 
had written a note, cautiously and kindly breaking the truth to 
him, and requesting that he, in his turn, would break it still 
more cautiously and kindly to his unsuspecting daughter. The 
fond father, however, felt utterly unequal to the task imposed 
upon him ; he summoned Mrs. Hanbury to his counsels, — he 
felt unusual respect for her ; she had foreseen the evil, and he 
thought might, perhaps, be able to suggest the best source of 
consolation for it : but Mrs. Hanbury could only unite her 
sorrow and anger with his own. 

" How shall we ever make this dreaded communication to 
dear Caroline ? " said her father. " What a blow it will be to her, 
•nd what a villain she has been the means of recommending to 
Lord Wilmer's favour!" 

" It is sad to think that such wickedness should prosper," 
said Mrs. Hanbury; "but the time of punishment may yet 
come to the unworthy pair, and the time of peace to my dear 
young friend : it will, however, I fear, be very long before her 
warm, acutely feeling nature, will recover the shock in store for 
her." 

The door opened, and Caroline entered, looking very pale, 
but calm and collected ; she gave an open letter to her father 
without saying a word, and then sat down and gently locked 
her hand in that of Mrs. Hanbury, whose tears were profusely 
streaming down her broad, inexpressive face. The letter was 
from Attfield, lamenting, in flourishing terms, that his affections 
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were not within his own power, avowing his belief that he 
should have committed injustice to Miss Capel had he given 
her his hand while his heart was in the possession of another, 
and returning the most profuse thanks for her generous 
patronage, which had enabled him with prudence to unite 
himself to the object of his first love. 

" My poor Caroline," said Mr. Capel, tenderly ; " I can well 
imagine what your feelings must be." 

" I do not think you can," replied Caroline, in a firm tone of 
voice ; "I am conscious of no feelings save those of bitter 
shame and remorse that I could ever have loved the man who 
could have written that letter. Forgive me, dear papa, for all my 
wilfulness : think no more, my good Mrs. Hanbury, of my 
petulance; I trust that from this day I shall be an altered 
being. I have had a severe lesson : may I be enabled to feel 
that there is profit mingled with my pain!" 

Caroline's manner was quiet and composed; she neither 
uttered complaints nor shed tears through the day, and Mrs. 
Hanbury, whose old predilection for Mr. Parkhurst returned in 
full force, began to trust that " all might be for the best after 
all, if dear good Lord Wilmer would only contrive some way of 
breaking his kind promise, and depriving Attfield of the 
Government appointment ! " 

Many visitors were assembled in the drawing-room of the 
Irbys ; the young couple had returned, and Mr. Irby, publicly 
avowing his entire concurrence with the line of the poet which 
tells us that " to err is human, to forgive divine," had invited 
them to take up their residence for the present at his house. 
All Glenbury held their conduct in abhorrence, and yet all 
Glenbury, by common consent, sallied forth to see how they 
looked and behaved. Morning visits to a newly-married couple 
have, generally speaking, a great deal of sameness in them ; the 
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house looks fresh, and the furniture looks new, and the bride 
looks interesting and sentimental, and the bridegroom looks 
awkward and abashed. The latter person I always pity very 
much, and cannot help making a short digression to tell my 
readers of an ingenious device by which one of this unfortunate 
class of men contrived to lessen the embarrassment of his position. 
He felt very nervous at the idea of submitting himself to the 
gaze of the chartered starcrs who were all summoned by a little 
sheet of silver-bordered note-paper to pour into his house on a 
particular day, therefore, early in the morning of the aforesaid 
day, he bent his way to Storey's Gate, and purchased a present 
for his bride, — a snow-white French poodle, decorated with blue 
ribands, and warranted to play innumerable tricks ; the stratagem 
succeeded : the bevy of visiting ladies were so full of interest 
and curiosity respecting the dog, that they had none to spare 
for the bridegroom ! — But to return to the bride and bridegroom 
in question. 

The wedding visit paid to them was a great deal duller than 
wedding visits are in general ; there were several reasons why 
this should be the case. The young couple were not in a house 
of their own ; there were no new chairs, sofas, and curtains to 
admire, and no presents to exhibit ; the Irbys were poor, the 
furniture of their drawing-room had long looked very dingy, 
and on the present occasion a hot beaming sun made it look 
dingier than ever. 

There had not been time to procure a trousseau for the 
bride, and she was attired in the identical green silk dress with 
which all Glenbury had been familiar for many consecutive 
Sundays. As for the bridegroom, he looked ten times more 
awkward than bridegrooms usually do. I would not, however, 
have my readers think so well of him as to suppose that he was 
conscience- stricken. An old proverb says that "conscience is 
the chamber of justice," but the conscience of Mr. Attfield was 
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a chamber where justice was very sparingly and leniently ad- 
ministered ; he had courage to do wrong, but not courage to face 
the disapprobation that he incurred by doing so ; he was aware 
that his conduct was considered reprehensible by all his ac- 
quaintance, and sat nervously on the watch for cold salutations 
and sarcastic inuendos. Neither had his dear Josephine exactly 
turned out to be " all his fancy painted her." There is a clever 
little book called " A Game at Definitions/' in which Marriage 
is defined as " going home by daylight after Courtship's 
masquerade now a few gleams of day had already made 
themselves visible to the newly-married man, and convinced him 
that his beautiful Josephine had very little talent for con- 
versation, was selfish and indolent in her habits, and could say 
extremely provoking things, even when her countenance retained 
its usual stereotyped smile. 

The party was a very silent one ; usually a young married 
pair are interrogated touching their honeymoon excursion, es- 
pecially in the present day, when people go to Switzerland and 
Italy instead of Brighton and Cheltenham ; but Scotland was a 
subject which, under existing circumstances, it was thought best 
to avoid, and the ladies were just reduced to the necessity of 
talking of the influenza, and the gentlemen of the last railway 
accident, when an unexpected visitor made his appearance. 
Mr. Parkhurst was known to be the intimate friend of the 
Capels, and known, moreover, to have expressed himself in the 
most unmitigated terms of anger and contempt on the subject 
of Attficld's base, heartless conduct; however, Mr. Parkhurst 
was one of the leading individuals of Glenbury, a visit from him 
could only be considered in the light of a favour, and he was 
very gladly and graciously received. Mr. Parkhurst addressed 
himself with cold, studied politeness to the bride and bridegroom, 
took a seat on the opposite side of the room, and began to talk 
on indifferent subjects to the person next him. At length a 
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general " lull " in conversation took place. Mr. Parkhurst had 
a remarkably clear, powerful voice, he addressed the bridegroom 
very distinctly and very emphatically, — 

" Mr. Attficld, I have just been calling on my friend 
Mr. Capel, and he told me he had received a letter from Lord 
Wilmer. 1 think you ought to be made acquainted with the 
contents of it.'' 

" I suppose/' stammered Attfield, " it relates to the Govern- 
ment appointment which his lordship has been so kind as to 
promise me under his owu hand ? " 

" It relates," said Mr. Parkhurst, " to the Government 
appointment which the kind interest of Miss Capel induced his 
lordship to promise to you." 

" Pray, when am I to enter on the duties of it ?" said Attfield, 
attempting to speak in an easy, off-hand manner. 

" You need give yourself no trouble concerning its duties or 
its emoluments," replied Mr. Parkhurst ; " you will never have 
anything to do with either the one or the other." 

" Nay," said Attfield, affecting a blustering manner, " if 
Lord Wilmer breaks his written promise, he must be exposed to 
the world." 

"I think," said Mr. Parkhurst, sternly, "you are the last 
person who need court exposure to the world of the circumstances 
connected with the affair; however, I can most satisfactorily 
explain to you why Lord Wilmer can break his promise, and yet 
retain the honourable character that he has always borne. He 
gave away what he had no right to give, — Mr. Hewson is still 
alive; the gentleman who died at Hastings, and whom Miss 
Capel's informant erroneously believed to be the holder of the 
Government appointment, was his brother!" 

A tableau of " deep domestic interest," as the Adelphi play- 
bills would denominate it, was suddenly formed in the drawing- 
room : the bride sobbed and fainted ; the bridegroom struck his 
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forehead, and proclaimed himself a wretch ; Mrs. Irby, for the 
first time since her daughter's marriage, bitterly inveighed 
against her disobedience ; and the visitors, declaring that " they 
felt themselves very much in the way," eagerly flocked to the 
door, employing themselves as they passed up the grand walk of 
the front garden with hastily " mapping-out " Glenbury into 
little districts, that they might lose no possible time in dissemi- 
nating the intelligence in every quarter of it. Mrs. Beauford, 
who considered herself the leading lady of the place, in virtue of 
being a colonel's widow and keeping a brougham, appropriated 
to her own share seven of the principal families ; and her 
companion, Miss Jones, joyfully relinquished her scat in the 
brougham for the agreeable employment of making a round of 
visits among the tradespeople. Mr. Jervis, the general practi- 
tioner of Glenbury, leaped on his old roan horse with unwonted 
agility, " gave his bridle reins a shake," and galloped towards a 
village four miles off, where he had already promulgated Miss 
Capel's journey to London and her false lover's expedition to 
Scotland. The remainder of the party had each their own little 
circle to enlighten, and not a word was said about the influenza 
or the railway accident during the rest of the day. Never was 
country-town so fortunate as Glenbury, it seemed destined to be 
kept in a state of perpetual excitement, and many were the 
moral, but not very original remarks, that day propounded 
concerning the wickedness of treachery and ingratitude, and the 
certainty that they would meet with a severe and speedy 
punishment. 

A year has elapsed since these events, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Attfield are just as unhappy as they deserve to be ; they still 
reside in the house of the Irbys, for they have no other home 
to repair to, but their residence there is a very miserable one. 
Josephine has added the character of a slattern to that of a 
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shrew; the young people openly protest against the married 
interlopers ; and Mr. Irby drops sundry hints to his son-in-law 
that the climate of Australia is very salubrious, and that there 
is "gold for the gathering" in California. Mrs. Irby expects 
to be a grandmother, and has been recently employed in sticking 
pins on a white silk cushion, to form the popular phrase, 
" Welcome, sweet babe ! " but she sighed bitterly as she did so, 
and thought that a greater falsity had never been printed in pins. 
It is said that " where there is room in the heart there is room 
in the house," but neither the house nor the heart of the Irbys 
have a vacant corner to spare, and the spirit of Mrs. Irby sinks 
within her when she reflects that the coming little stranger may 
be the precursor of many more, all tending to try the health and 
sour the temper of her beautiful Josephine, and all conducing to 
the discomfort and inconvenience of the other members of the 
family. Caroline Capel has been for six months the wife of 
Mr. Parkhurst ; she felt so much gratitude for his sympathy, 
and so much respect for his high character, that she forgave him 
for being " rich, aud rational, and thirty-three." In fact, she is 
beginning to be very rational herself; plays chess instead of 
round games, prefers travels and biography to French novels, 
talks sense instead of sentiment, dips a little into metaphysics, 
discusses the theory of causes and effects, and is never weary of 
saying how happy a result has been produced in her own case 
by an event seemingly so very slight and unimportant as an 
unfounded rumour concerning the vacancy of a Government 
Appointment. 
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FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 



BY THE HON. CHARLES STUART SAVILK. 

" Thy mother's spirit, O my child, 

Unto its God will soon have flown, 
And thou wilt in the world run wild, 

Friendless, forsaken, and alone." 
" Hold ! " softly whispered at her ear 

An angel's voice, " Confide in me, 
I will thy orphan daughter rear." 

" Thy name ?" " They call me Charity." 

" Bless thee ; but say, who will inspire 

Her soul unto its God to turn, 
Who will direct her with what fire 

A holy bosom ought to burn ?" 
" I, who now cheer thy dying bed," 

Another voice angelic saith ; 
" By me thy daughter shall be led 

To know her God;— my name is Faith." 

" But should she be by woe opprest, 

In spite of all thy guardian care, 
Who will bring courage to her breast, 

And drive away from thence despair ? " 
Again was heard a seraph's voice, — 

" Who gave thee fainting power to cope 
With every worldly ill ? rejoice, 

Thou dying Christian, I am Hope." 
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A SPANISH TALK. 
BY MRS. WADHAM WYNDHAM. 

Towards the year 15C8, in the city of Toledo, lived the 
Marquis de Mina. His only child, Isabel Guzman, was the 
resource and the occupation of his later life, her mother having 
died in giving her birth. 

The Fair Maid of Toledo, as sue was called from her exceeding 
beauty, had one of those loving faces, by turns gay and me- 
lancholy, that tell every feeling of the soul. Her eyes, like 
her hair, wen: dark as night; but their long lashes softened 
their intense brilliancy, and one felt in looking on them that it 
was more of lov e they expressed than of aught beside. 

The Marquis dc Mina, though fondly attached to his child, 
was one who would brook no alliance except with those as 
highly born and as richly endowed as himself, and he had 
looked forward to the time when Isabel would be of an age 
to become a wife, to wed her to one of the noblest of the land. 
That time was now arrived, Isabel was fifteen, and the world of 
Toledo was already at her feet. 

Justino dc los Velos was born in the same city. His parents, 
noble but poor, lived near the palace of the Marquis dc Mina. 
As a ehild, the young Justino had been the playfellow of the 
little Isabel, and in their blooming youth they were con- 
stant companions, neither thinking of aught beyond the bright 
present. 
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Years passed on, and Justino had entered the service of Don 
John of Austria, to win, as he hoped, hoth fortune and a name, 
and after them his Isabel's hand ; for soon had the full truth 
cotne upon him of his loving her tenderly, and with it the fear 
that the Marquis would not consent to his wedding her. 

Of her love for himself, los Velos had no distinct knowledge. 
She was vet a child, but the fondness with which she ever 
welcomed him back to Toledo made him feel that it would 
not be a difficult task to teach that young heart a tenderer 
feeling. 

A longer interval than usual had elapsed since those two 
had met, Justino having accompanied John of Austria when 
fighting against the Moors of Grenada, who had taken up arms 
in resistance to the efforts that were made by King Philip to 
compel their adoption of the Christian faith. Don John gave 
the bold Moriscos no quarter. Into the heart of the mountain 
defiles did he take the Spanish army ; and though rocks were 
poured like hail on his soldiers, still did their young commander 
cheer them on : " Victory or death ! " was still their cry, and each 
Spaniard seemed to gain fresh strength, fresh life, as the young 
hero advanced rapidly through ever)' pass, Justino ever at his 
side, to save or to defend, till victory crowned their efforts. 

It was a day of rejoicing through Spain when John of Austria 
returned to lay his laurels at King Philip's feet. 

The young Justino dc los Velos basked in the sunshine that 
surrounded the youthful conqueror, and was by him knighted, 
with others as brave as himself; and proud were his feelings as 
he knelt at the ceremonial, and thought alike of love and glory. 
It was with a happy heart that he obtained permission to return 
for a while to his home ; to see her whom he loved, his unfor- 
gotten parents, to receive their blessing, and to feel he had 
brought honours on their heads. 

He arrived at Toledo, and soon found himself at the gates 
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of the palace of the Marquis de Mina; and as he now again 
passed through them it was with mingled feelings of pride, joy, 
and hope. 

And Isabel, did she feel the full happiness of again seeing 
the playfellow of her childhood, the lover of her young days ? 
She hardly knew the nature of her sentiments, as her affection 
for him had seemed to have begun with her life, and had so 
grown with her growth that she could not trace the source from 
whence it sprung. 

Since they had last met, there had come to Toledo a young 
and noble stranger of the highest rank in Spain, Diego de 
Zunega, of the family of Miranda. Each gay cavalier had 
given up his claim before this handsome stranger, who, so 
gifted was he in form and mien, seemed alone worthy of the 
beautiful Isabel ; and she could not but feel, beneath the witching 
charm of his presence, a fascination she had not the power to 
withstand: but a few days had elapsed before Justino became 
painfully awakened to this fact. 

There was annually a festival at Toledo concluding with a 
tournament. This year it was in honour of Isabel Guzman, and 
many were the gallants who came to break a lance for love of 
the maiden of Toledo. It was with surpassing joy that Justino 
hailed the coming day, that he might try his skill in arms 
against his handsome rival. Bright and sunny it was that day ; 
brightly it opened. By the earliest dawn each cavalier had 
risen to prepare for the hour of assembling. The palace court 
where the fete was to take place was surmounted with arcades, 
and adorned with balconies, exhibiting, embroidered in damask 
and velvet, the scutcheons of the noble families there congre- 
gated. 

Isabel was seated under a canopy of scarlet and gold, sur- 
rounded by the most beautiful of the high maidens of Toledo, 
each having the colour of him she best loved in a silken knot on 
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her bosom. Isabel alone wore a rose, which flower she had 
selected for her champion in preference to the knot. 

At the hour of eleven the cavaliers entered the arena. First 
came the attendants of the knights in liveries of Moorish silk ; 
then the knights themselves in their bright cuirasses, mounted 
upon the finest horses, and carrying slender lances in their 
hands ; and as each cavalier, with head uncovered, bowed low in 
passing before the maiden of his choice, his cheek took a brighter 
hue as he was recognised by the beauteous lady in whose honour 
he appeared. 

Isabel felt a strange pleasure as she looked on the handsome 
form of Don Diego, and as he gracefully bent before her, the 
blush of gratified vanity mantled her cheeks. 

And Justino de los Velos, where was he ? Seated apart, on 
his impatient Arab steed, whose full eye flashed with a thousand 
fires, he was looking around on that galaxy of beauty. His cuirass 
of steel was without an ornament ; the heart beating beneath it 
felt the mockery of outward gaiety, for he was sad unto death. 
How fondly had that day been anticipated as one of unmixed 
delight ! Now, a stranger was come in his absence to steal his 
brightest jewel from him ; but, in taking it, Justino resolved he 
should take his heart's best blood. Had not Isabel been his 
from childhood? He cursed his want of fortune, his rival's 
comeliness ; he could have cursed the universe itself, so bitter 
were his feeUngs : but these were not thoughts for the hour. 
He would check them, to win from this stranger the prize to be 
given by the hand of Isabel. 

Proud was his mien as he bowed before the beauteous queen 
of the day, and kindly did she recognise him, while a deeper 
colour came over her face and bosom. With a woman's heart, 
she began to feel that she had erred in choosing Don Diego aa 
her cavalier to wear her colours, for she could not but know, 
however imperfectly as yet, the passionate love of los Velos 
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towards her. What woman ever was the idol of a man's best 
affections and remained wholly ignorant of it? 

At the trumpet's blast the cavaliers disposed themselves 
for the encounter. The signal being a silk handkerchief 
which Isabel was to let fall. All eyes became fixed on that 
fair hand, as, leaning forward, she dropped it beneath the 
canopy. 

Diego de Zunega was the first to wield the lance in love to 
the beautiful maiden. Many were the cavaliers who kissed the 
ground before him, and deafening came the cheers from the 
assembled thousands as each eye followed the handsome and 
successful knight. 

Justino de los Velos and Diego de Zunega stood face to 
face. As she gazed on them, Isabel felt the blood grow cold 
within her. There stood the youthful victor who had charmed 
the imagination by his transcendent personal graces, and there 
he who had been the loved companion from her birth upwards ! 
Each wielding a lance in warmest love to her — in deepest 
animosity towards each other. 

Sternly did the two combatants meet. 

"I know not/' said Justino de los Velos, "whether Isabel 
Guzman be destined for me, but rest assured, Sefior, my death 
only can leave you possessor of her." 

" She shall only be yours by mine," fiercely replied Diego ; 
" I have not wooed her to lose her." 

All that was ever seen of admirable did those two knights 
perform. Both alike masters in throwing the lance, — athletic, 
young, and full of life. Loud were the acclamations of the 
people as Justino, gallantly meeting his adversary, parried and 
returned with consummate skill ; for the people felt proud that 
there was one of their own champions, a native of their old 
city, to fight this stranger, and that stranger so brave in 
arms. 
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Isabel looked on, and as the combat became more fierce, 
trembled alike for both. Soon the issue was decided ; Diego 
lay at the feet of his own horse, hurled there by one of those 
rapid passes that defy all parrying. He tried to rise, to renew 
the tight, but Isabel, with clasped hands, would hear of no 
further proceedings. 

Justino felt happy and proud as he knelt at Isabel's feet to 
receive the prize he had won ; and as he kissed the lovely hand 
which threw the golden chain over him, he felt that it trembled 
as his lips were on it : but swifter than the lightning came the 
flood of jealousy through him, as, following her look, he fancied 
it rested regretfully on Diego dc Zunega, who was slowly 
leaving the arena. 

As the festivities of the day terminated, and guests, cavaliers, 
and squires dispersed, the dream of life seemed to pass away 
from the crcwhile elated victor. He remounted his Arab courser 
and mournfully sped his way homewards. 

The palace of the Marquis de Mina waa near the old walls 
of the town, with a garden of terraces overlooking the Tagus. 
Within it was a small panelled room, with furniture of ebony 
and rich silk. The evening sun seemed to have lost none of 
the morning's glory, and as it gleamed through the casements 
of painted glass, every object borrowed the gay and brilliant 
tints — every object, save the pale fair girl, sole tenant of that 
retired chamber ! It was the boudoir of Isabel Guzman, who 
sat with a letter in ber hand which seemed to engross every 
feeling of her soul. Time was unheeded, her morning costume 
unchanged. The only thing wanting was the fatal rose, which 
lay unregarded on the floor where she had hastily thrown it. 
The letter contained a few hurried lines from Justino de los 
Vclos:— 

" Isabel, — beloved Isabel ! I have only to wish you farewell — 
to leave Toledo for ever. I have dared to love you ! I cannot 
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see you another's. To behold you mice more is all I supplicate. 
Grant it me, then, as the last boon remaining ! " 

The letter dropped from her hand as the whole truth came 
on her. The veil that had partly darkened her vision seemed 
suddenly to be torn asunder, and her own heart stood confessed. 
Justino de los Velos it was alone she loved ! 

The door opened, but she heard it not, a quick step fell un- 
heeded ; but a deep sigh recalled her wandering thoughts, and 
sadly looking up, she saw Justino gazing tenderly on her. He 
sat down by her — but neither spoke. The tears she had kept 
from falling that long, long day, now burst from her with un- 
controlled passion . He put his arm round her, as, fondly pressing 
her to him, he whispered,— 

" My own Isabel, tell me what causes these tears ? are they 
for me, sweet one, in sorrow at never seeing me more?" 

She laid her head upon his bosom. 

"Justino," she murmured, "you say, you are going to 
leave me — it must not be: learn now the truth — I love only 
you!" 

It was like waking out of a horrid dream to Justino after 
his fit of jealous agony. 

" Do I hear right ?" exclaimed he, as, folding her closer into 
his arms, he inundated her with kisses. " My blessed Isabel, 
and is it really so ? To be loved by you ! The happiness is 
too much ! Say those words again, my own love ! Give me 
new life by repeating them once more ! Oh, that I should have 
doubted you — but all seemed a chaos of wretchedness before 
me!" 

"Forget it all, my Justino! Forget all but that I love 
you ! Why was I not satisfied with your loving mc ? Why 
cared I whether he smiled on me, or not? Oh, foolish vanity, 
that has nearly made the misery of us all ! " 

Justino listened to her passionate words, but his breath 
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refused distinct utterance, such was the tumult of joy that filled 
his heart. 

There was a balcony of stone and marble attached to that 
dark panelled room. How often had those two beings lingered 
there, happy in their young affection ! How often had she 
brought the guitar for him to sing to her the old romances of 
their country ! On that balcony Justino now stood alone. He 
had gently put her from him, as standing with his hands pressed 
on his eyelids he tried to collect his ideas. 

Some minutes had thus passed away, when the touch of a 
soft hand came to disturb his reveries. It was Isabel, her 
sweet face still shewing the traces of tears, but looking fondly 
on him. 

"Dear Justino, smile on me, and be happy I" 

He led her away from the balcony ; he knelt at her feet ; 
he clasped her hands in his. 

" I am happy, dearest, — too happy ! But your father, my 
Isabel, what will he say ? He never will consent that we should 
be united : he who looks so high in birth and riches ! " 

She tried to calm and soothe him, to make him think that, 
dark as the cloud of coming fate seemed, it would still discover 
a brightness beneath. 

" True," she said, " my father is stern ; but he loves me, 
and when he sees that my happiness depends upon his consent, 
he will not refuse it. He loves you, too ; he loved to hear of 
you in the days of your glory with John of Austria. Believe 
then for the best, my own Justino ! " 

Justino listened to her voice of soft persuasion, as, answering 
her, he said, " I will try to think as you wish me. To-morrow, 
however, shall fix the doubt ; I will tell your father. I will tell 
him all ; I will cling to his feet till he give his consent to call 
my Isabel mine." 

Justino left her he loved ; but a feeling of sadness had 
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returned to both of them, for the reality of life was fast re- 
placing the exciting: scene gone by, and both then thought of 
Diego de Zunega. And though each had been silent, an inward 
feeling had told too well to each what was passing in the other's 
mind. The feeling of jealousy in Justino's bosom had been but 
smothered for the time : a spark would make it blaze as fiercely as 
before; and more closely had Isabel clung to his parting kiss as 
she felt the sorrow of what had been — of what might be yet to 
come. Then did she feel that to have allowed Diego to love 
her was indeed a sin. 

It was night. Isabel's room, opening from the morning 
one, was on the ground-floor, from which she descended by 
marble steps into the gardens. It was one of those lovely sum- 
mer nights when the tire-flies dance in the moonbeam, and the 
aspect of the firmament so softly shining communicates to those 
still abroad feelings akin to holiness ; but Isabel's thoughts were 
not in the calm scene before her. The long day that had passed 
was engrossing her every sentiment ; she grieved for the sorrow 
she knew must come on Diego, if not already his. She had 
seen him since Justino had left her, and had endeavoured, with 
maiden's delicacy, to detach him from her, without betraying that 
her affections were another's. She, who was now the affianced 
of another, could no longer derive pleasure from admiration. 
The dignity of the woman could not longer be repressed; it 
reappeared in every word and action : the altered manner, the 
changed looks, had been manifest to the searching eve of Diego; 
and a gloom stole over those handsome features as the conscious- 
ness entered his soul. It was but the admiration of the girl 
that had made her accept him for her knight that day, her 
heart was not his — Justino dc los Vclos, he inwardly felt, had 
been before him: she loved him. He tried to keep the mastery 
over his passions ; he could observe, and should his suspicions be 
verified terrible should be his vengeance ! 
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It was past the time when Isabel usually sought her rest. 
Her maiden she had already sent to her repose, and was about 
to prepare to seek her pillow, when, in the deep silence that 
reigned around, a soft and gentle noise came upon her ear. 
Nearer and nearer the sounds advanced, till they seemed to 
settle at the hedge of myrtle that grew beneath her window. 
The song she had so often heard, " Sc tu, Senora, no dulec de 
me," made her heart beat. It was the favourite serenade of 
Diego de Zunega. 

It was the witching hour when music best asserts its empire. 
Not the music of crowded rooms in the heated atmosphere of bor- 
rowed light, but the music thrilling in the bright vault of heaven, 
amid the light of the innumerable worlds sparkling from above. 

Isabel listened with delight; but presently grew terror- 
stricken as she thought of the possible coming of Justino, — of 
their meeting! Thus did a few mortal moments pass, when, 
the music ceasing, the accents of a rich full voice were heard. It 
was that of Diego, who, in passionate terms, entreated her to 
open for one moment her casement, that he might again look 
upon that sweet face. 

" Oh, Isabel ! I am mad with jealousy, mad with love for 
you ! Tell me, sweetest one, those cold looks of yours, that 
cold bearing towards me — was it but my own fancy that made 
them seem so ? Tell me, it was but this, and I will kneel and 
bless you I" 

She rose from her chair — her eyes felt glazed as they 
became fixed on that casement window, as if she could have 
looked through the silken folds of the curtain which fell heavily 
over it. She tried to answer him. She would have entreated 
him not to stay ; she would have said, that she could not listen 
to him, but that she would see him in the morning and tell him 
all; but her voice left her — her fear was too strong — and, 
trembling, she sunk on her scat. 
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Suddenly a sound of steps, a hurrying through the branches 
of the trees, made her start in agony again from her chair. 
There she stood, with every sense awake, seeking to catch each 
sound, each impression ! She trembled till she could hardly 
stand. Her hand was on the silken curtain; but still she 
hesitated, knowing not what to do or say. 

Again there came the same rustling, — and nearer! This 
time there could be no illusion. She heard the voice of Diego 
de Zunega — of Justino, and each word came louder on her ear, 
as they seemed to bid defiance to each other. Then came a 
clashing of swords. She hesitated no longer : casting a mantle 
about her shoulders, she dashed aside the curtains, and threw 
open the window to behold a sight fearful to witness. 

The bright moon of that starry clime shone on those two 
claimants of her . love engaged in mortal strife at her feet,— the 
gay troubadour whose song of love yet hovered around his lips, 
and the lover she had given her faith to. For a moment she 
stood transfixed with horror ; then, with the speed of lightning, 
did the terrified girl rush down those marble steps. She seized 
on Justino' s arm, — she clung to it, she could not speak; and 
Justino, as that young pale face looked up in his, felt as if the 
remembrance of that look would ever haunt him. She would 
have fallen had not his outstretched arm supported her. 

Alas! she came too late to save or to deprecate — Diego de 
Zunega was no more ! There he lay, in the calm beams of that 
placid moon which so lately had seemed to smile on him — on 
one so happy in his nineteen summers, so happy in hia song of 
love. 

A change came over the spirit of Justino as he looked on 
the scene before him, every darker passion leaving him in that 
moment of sad reaction. His arm supported her he loved, but 
he was hardly conscious that it did so. His gaze was fixed on 
the pale outstretched form at his feet, the form of him so bright, 
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so beautiful, who, a few minutes before, was as full of life as 
himself, but who was now a thing of clay, soon to be consigned 
to its mother earth. Oh, how he wished in that fearful moment 
he could have given his own life in exchange ! 

He laid Isabel at the feet of one of the large orange-trees, 
and knelt down by the side of the departed. He put his hand 
to his heart, in the fond hope that the breath of life might 
still linger there ; but no responding beat came to reward his 
anxiety — all was over! 

What a scene for the painter was here concentrated in that 
night of summer — night of calm beauty, such as we northerns 
dream not of, with its glorious luminary as bright as our orb of 
day ! There stood the dark old Spanish house, with its arcades 
and groves of citrons, oranges, and aromatic shrubs, growing in 
sweet succession, and loading the air with their perfume. There 
lay the pale girl in her snowy dress, with the long dark hair 
floating round her like a garment for the dead, while he now so 
bitterly mourned lay as if in sleep at her feet. And, gazing in 
speechless agony on the two prostrate figures, stood the dis- 
tracted being whose hand had wrought this work of desolation ! 

Fearful was the waking of the maiden's heart to the scene 
before her. Justino knelt at her feet. 

" He mocked me, beloved one ! He taunted me with being 
unworthy of you, and when anxious regard for my Isabel stayed 
my arm, he called me * Coward !' and struck at me. That blow 
was the signal for his death or mine. Alas, that it should have 
been for his ! And now, Isabel, a long adieu to happiness and 
you. I must leave you." 

She flung herself into his arms. " Oh, let me fly with you, 
let us go now, — this instant ! You must not depart alone ; I am 
your wife in affection, if not in name." 

He listened to her with an aching heart. " Isabel, it can- 
not be! I must not be suspected. And if you go with me, 
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beloved one, there is no hope for either of us. Your stern 
father never would forgive my stealing his child from him. The 
high-born relations of this ill-fated youth will never pardon his 
murderer. On the trackless ocean, as on the highest mountain, 
they could find us ; nor could the eagle pounce upon his prey 
with a more unerring aim ! Let them, if possible, be ignorant 
of this sad deed of death, which has made a wretch of me." 

As he spoke he gently unclasped her arms from him, and 
rose from her side ; he could not rest, for all was torture within 
him. His heart bled as she sunk on the ground before him, 
burying her face in the rich foliage around, and trying to hide 
the tears that were stifling her. 

He again knelt by her, he drew her more closely towards 
him, and sought to calm her, though so broken-hearted himself. 
Isabel tried to raise her head to listen to his tender accents, 
when voices were heard, and a stream of light was seen to issue 
from the windows above. 

She started from where she lay — she clung to him. " Justino, 
they are coming ! I hear my father's voice — fly, while there is 
yet time ; oh, fly, my own beloved, fly ! He must not see you ; 
in another minute you are lost. Your stay is death to us both — 
in mercy go ! " 

As she spoke the wretched girl sank in his arms in one 

long embrace. He madly pressed her to his bosom, and thus 

they parted. 

***** 

Three years had passed since that fatal duel, and Justino de 
los Velos had entered the service of John of Austria, and fol- 
lowed him through most of his campaigns. Isabel, whose father 
had ceased to exist, lived in the old house at Toledo alone with 
her duenna. Her young heart had grown old in its agony — 
disuiissed were now the childish gratifications of the girl. Those 
feelings had left her, never to return. She grieved for him that 
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was gone — for him that was left — for herself, who had brought 
such desolation upon all. And often in her dreams would she 
start with the fancy that she saw Diego as he lay by the marble 
steps, which looked not more marble than he had looked, with 
his pale upturned face, so full of martial sternness — so different 
in its expression from the calm, heavenly smile one loves to 
behold when the spirit leaves the earth with the incense of 
prayer still lingering on the lips of its late possessor. 

Thus felt Isabel ; but there was still one green spot left for 
her on the barren rock of life, — a spot that seemed the more 
green to her young heart from the dreary aridity of all around. 
It was the remembrance of the betrothed of her heart, that 
came as a boon of mercy to the orphan child, so desolate in the 
hall of her ancestors. 

Justino was poor, she was rich. She had no consent to ask 
from any. It was hourly that she now expected him. He was 
as high as ever in John of Austria's favour, and the letters that 
reached her, though they came few and far between, spoke of his 
unabated love for hia Isabel. 

" My best, my sweetest," he wrote to her, " I count each 
day as it passes on that brings me nearer to you— to meet, and 
never more to part ! It is true our youth has been fearfully 
saddened by that night so dark in our destiny— that night 
which neither of us can ever forget. But all this has made us 
love more dearly — made us feel that we are all in all to each 
other. We will not think, then, of the past. We will look 
forward, beloved one, to the blessed happiness of being for ever 
united. Oh, Isabel, when I think of possessing you as my own 
bride — my own wife — my senses seem leaving me for very joy ! 
And soon, blessed be the expectation, soon I shall clasp you 
in my arms; for Don John, tired of his command, turns his 
thoughts towards Madrid, where he can see King Philip/' 

And soon did the lover of her youth redeem his pledge. In 
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that hour, which seems of more than human bliss, when two 
fond hearts meet after years of absence, they forget how nearly 
their happiness had been wrecked at the outset. 

It was a bright and gorgeous scene that nuptial day ! The 
high noblesse of the land, dames and hidalgos, and a con- 
course of people gay in their holyday suits, all came to witness 
the joyful ceremony. The Archbishop of Toledo stood in the 
portico of the church to receive the fair maiden and Justino de 
los Velos, who, covered with orders gained by his gallant deeds, 
looked the very impersonation of pride and happiness. The 
monks in solemn procession chanted their Te Deum, and salvos 
filled the air in testimony to the general joy ! 

The young Isabel, in her bridal dress, as lovely as the moon 
amid silvery clouds, placed her hand in that of the one so dearly 
loved, so dearly gained ; and as she pledged her faith at the altar 
of her God, many were the prayers breathed by those around for 
blessings on the noble pair ! 
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THB SURGEON'S TALE. 
BT BARRY CORNWALL. 

'Twas on a dark December's evening ; 

Loud the blast, and bitter cold : 
Downwards came the whirling waters ; 

Deep and black the river rolled : 
Not a dog beneath the tempest ; 

Not a beggar upon his beat ; 
Wind and Rain, and Cold and Darkness, 

Swept through every desert street. 

Muffled to the teeth, that evening 

I was struggling in the storm, 
Through pestilent lanes and hungry alleys : 

Suddenly, — an Ancient Form 
Peered from out a gloomy doorway, 

And, with trembling croak, it said — 
" In the left-hand empty garret 

You will find a woman — dead." 

* About ten years ago, a paragraph appeared in some of the daily newspapers, 
giving an account of an inquest held on the body of a young woman, " found 
dead," in some obscure street or lane in London. The body was discovered 
frightfully emaciated, scantily clothed, and in a poor garret, which was entirely 
destitute of every article of furniture comfort or otherwise, except a few ragged 
love-letters which she had preserved though every privation. According to the 
evidence, she had been at one time a person of considerable beauty, and had 
evidently died of hunger. 
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" Never stepped a finer creature, 

When she was a simple maid ; 
But she did like many others, — 

Loved a man, and was betrayed. 
I have seen her in her carriage 

Riding, diamonds in her hair ; 
And I've seen her starving (starving, 

Do you hear V) and now — she's there !" 

Up the worn and slippery stair 

With a quickened pulse I sprung : 
Famine, Filth, and mean Despair, 

Round about the darkness hung : 
No kind vision met my glances, 

Friend or helper of the poor, 
So the crazy room I entered, 

And looked down upon the floor ! 

There, — on the rough and naked boards, 

A long, gaunt, wasted figure lay, 
Murdered in its youth by Hunger, 

All its beauty — wrinkled clay. 
Life's poor wants had left her nothing, 

Clothes nor fuel, food nor bed, 
Nothing — save some ragged letters 

Whereon lay the ghastly head. 

* * * * 

"Nothing!"— Yet, what more could Pity 

Crave, for one about to die, 
Than sweet words from one she worshipped, 

(Sweet, though every word a lie) ? 
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In the morning of her pleasure, 
In the midnight of her pain, 

They were all, her wealth, her comfort, 
Treasured, — ay, and not in vain. 

And with her they now lie mouldering, 

And a date upon a atone 
Telleth where (to end the story) 

Love's poor outcast sleeps alone. 
Mourn not ; for at length she alccpeth 

The soft slumber of the dead, 
Resting on her loved love-letters, 

Last, fit pillow for her head. 
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HASTY PORTRAITS PROM LIFE OF MEN OF GENIUS. 

BY R. BERN AL, M.P. 

Bright and jovial were the days of a college life at the 
University of Cambridge some few years back with those who, 
from lack of ambition, eschewed Newton and Pindar, Euclid and 
Euripides, and all their train of mathematical and classical 
auxiliaries; tutors, then, were companionable — deans were not 
inexorable — proctors were short-sighted — porters, impression- 
able — and, above all, tradesmen were most benevolent — the 
res angusta domi had no application to this class of gownsmen. 
Narrow and contracted as to space and accommodation, their 
rooms might perhaps be; but within there were no limits to 
the demands and providings of comfort, plenty, and even 
luxury. With those who possessed ample means or tempting 
expectancies in prospect, as well as with those who neither 
rejoiced in the advantages of the present nor in the beatitudes of 
the future, there existed an equality in theory and practice in 
the way of amusement and enjoyment. 

Money was almost a superfluous commodity. An under- 
graduate might pass the whole term, and as much of each 
intervening vacation as he chose, in residence, without the 
trouble or necessity of carrying a single sovereign in his pocket. 
Cooks in college, fruiterers, tailors, bootmakers, wine-merchants, 
stable-keepers, &c, in the town, were all so good-natured and 
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confiding, that an undeniable turn-out as to person, equipage, 
and table, could be procured without the slightest care or 
outlay in prasenti. The heir to a dukedom and rent-roll of 
annual thousands could in these matters boast of little vantage- 
ground over the son of a parson of moderate income, the pre- 
sumptive inheritor of disagreeable liabilities, resulting from 
extensive dilapidations and parochial debts. Vogue la galire, 
all alike sailed gaily and gallantly along the stream of life, 
casting thought, care, and reflection overboard. 

However, with another and far less numerous portion of the 
denizens of Alma Mater, time did not Hy quite so smoothly and 
rapidly. The reading and fagging men, who conscientiously 
looked upon a residence of three or four years at the University 
and the expenditure it involved as a sacrifice for the attainment 
of an eventual livelihood; to them pleasure was only a vision, 
whilst rigid self-denial, and economy of time and expense, were 
fixed and substantial principles. Days and nights were by 
them consumed in one monotonous round of mental toil, anxiety, 
and weariness. Gloomy forebodings of failure and disappoint- 
ment too frequently depressed the energies of the laborious 
student, whose aspirations were directed to a high degree and 
a consequent fellowship. 

The truth of these remarks was, in the year 18—, illustrated 
in the persons of two undergraduates of St. John's, Cambridge, 
to whom the names of Shelford and St. Maurice must be 
applied in the place of their real appellations. These young men, 
distantly related to each other, were natives of a considerable 
manufacturing town in the north of England. Shelford's father 
was a medical practitioner of limited means and practice. St. 
Maurice was the son of a clergyman in possession of so small a 
stipend, that had it not been for the assistance of an exhibition 
obtained at the grammar-school where he was educated, St. 
Maurice could never have been enabled to encounter the expense 
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of going up to Cambridge. He and Shelford had been school- 
fellows from their earliest years ; and though widely differing in 
many essential particulars, in point of character and conduct 
had still preserved habits of intimacy up to the period of their 
being entered at the University. 

Shelford was a quick, shrewd, and lively youth, forward and 
talkative, with but a slender stock of solid and real information, 
and with still less power or inclination for application. On the 
other hand, St. Maurice was habitually shy, silent, and reserved, 
— but resolute and unremitting in the studious pursuit of 
learning in its most abstruse recesses. In fact, he was on his 
first entry at St. John's already the master of considerable 
acquirements. The paths followed by these young men natu- 
rally diverged widely from each other. Shelford was the gayest 
of the gay, and the companion, or rather the hanger-on, of all 
the fellow-commonera, hat-fellow-commoners, and noblemen, to 
whom he sedulously schemed to procure introductions. St. 
Maurice, . solitary and abstracted, seldom moved out of his 
scantily-furnished rooms. To him, the loss even of a few hours, 
if taken from his books, would have been a ruinous and positive 
act of extravagance. Shelford possessed many requisites, 
which seemed for him a ready welcome in the circles whose 
countenance and patronage he eagerly coveted. He sang a 
good song — played well at tennis, billiards, and whist — could 
occasionally drink hard and ride hard. He never failed at the 
proper moment to do his best, by well-timed assent or skilful 
flattery, in administering to the foibles or vanity of his wealthy 
and titled comrades. With such prominent merits and accom- 
plishments, Shelford was pronounced to be a capital and clever 
fellow, fit for any and every thing, and one who would be 
sure to make a figure hereafter. 

Poor St. Maurice lived in obscurity and discomfort. The 
sole support which bore him up, amidst his privations and 
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annoyances, was the distant goal of the senate-house examina- 
tion. He looked forward to the compensation of triumphant 
honours, and to the more solid reward of a position, which 
would extricate him from the bitter restraints of poverty. His 
expenses were calculated, and reduced to the lowest possible 
scale ; thereby avoiding the incumbrances of debts, which he 
never could have the power of discharging. As for Shelford, 
although the allowance he received from his father was very 
small, yet no difficulty obstructed his career of pleasure and 
expense. He hunted, — attended Newmarket, — went to London 
in the season, — and did, and attempted everything but- 
reading, in the society which he so intimately affected. He 
did not altogether abandon his acquaintance with his humble 
and retiring relation, even condescending occasionally to resort 
to St. Maurice's rooms, to consult him on any points connected 
with University regulations, or as to which serious advice was 
desirable. 

But the habits and pursuits of these two men became quite 
irreconcilable, and their intercourse gradually diminished. 
Indeed, though Shelford could not control a feeling of some- 
thing like respect for his school-fellow, yet he was not over- 
anxious to exhibit to his exclusive and fastidious companions 
a relative of such appearance and tastes, — one who never 
drank wine, or went without his cap and gown, and who, 
moreover, wore country-made clothes, woollen stockings, and 
clumsy shoes. 

Time hastened on, and the period of probation of under- 
graduates had come to its termination. Hard-reading, clever, 
idle, reckless, apathetic, and ignorant young men, with a posse 
of others, of every shade and variation of the mental order, 
hurried to the awful portals of the senate-house. Some to 
be elevated to the utmost extent of their wishes and exertions, 
many, alas I to be doomed to discomfiture and sorrowful 
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. repinings, and the most to be confirmed in their habits of 
inutility and inefficiency. St. Maurice passed the ordeal very 
triumphantly, having taken a high place amongst the wranglers 
of his year, besides a subsequent distinguished position in the 
classical tripos. Far different was the result with respect to 
Shelford, he with great difficulty only succeeding in obtaining 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts. It had been always given out 
that Shelford was to follow the profession of the Bar, for which 
his partial friends declared he was eminently qualified. One 
thing was certain, that when Shelford quitted the University, his 
debts and pecuniary engagements were so numerous and large, 
that, whether he were eventually to follow the law or not, the 
law would be more likely to follow him. 

Indeed, the amount of these incumbrances was so consider- 
able, that the profits of many of the most prosperous years of 
Shelford's father's medical practice would have barely sufficed 
to have discharged the same. It was a mystery how Shelford 
managed to steer his course amidst all the obstacles which 
were supposed to beset it. Censorious tongues insinuated, that 
he did not enact the part of an obsequious jack-of-all-trades to 
his wealthier friends gratuitously. In this money-hunting 
world, the belief is rife that the labourer is worthy of his hire. 
That if a man who is poor contributes to secure the case, 
enliven the ennui, extend the amusements, or supply words, 
thoughts, and even ideas, of and for those who are better off 
than himself, he may be considered as entitled to share in the 
superfluities of his friends. What does it matter, whether such 
honorary remuneration be conveyed through the delicate medium 
of a series of rubbers of short whist at guinea points, or through 
the heavy odds on occasional races, or, more decidedly, in the 
shape of an accommodation acceptance ? 

There was, to be sure, an opulent manufacturer residing 
near the town of C , of which Shelford was a native, who 
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was childless and unmarried, to whom both himself and St. 
Maurice were related. Shelford had the advantage of standing 
in nearer propinquity to this party, but the advantage appeared 
to be a solitary and doubtful one, the individual in question 
being singidar and miserly in his general habits and ideas, and 
hardly ever taking the slightest notice of either of his young 
connexions. Mr. Garton, the gentleman alluded to, was not 
likely, with his parsimonious and narrow views and feelings, to 
be interested in favour of Shelford, whose wavs and conduct were 
so much opposed to his own. And as to St. Maurice, the 
manufacturer had no inclining tendency or weakness towards 
theoretical labours and application. Moreover, the student was 
too reserved and unattractive (perhaps from the tone of mental 
independency to which he clung) to excite any friendly 
sentiment in the close and matter-of-fact breast of Mr. Garton. 

Shortly before St. Maurice took his degree, he had the 
misfortune to lose his surviving parent. His succession was 
but a melancholy and clear fact,— a few books, a few pounds, 
after all immediate expenses and claims were satisfied — many 
painful recollections of past sacrifices and privations, together 
with the anticipations of future wants and pressing anxieties, 
became his inheritance. St. Maurice, however, was blest with 
enduring patience and powerful mental resolution. He looked 
his difficulties boldly at once in the face, and virtuously 
determined to combat them with increased energy. Abjuring 
at once the thought of courting rest and indulgence, after the 
wearisome struggle and fatigue in which he had been engaged, 
he immediately, upon taking his degree, occupied himself with 
pupils at Cambridge. This was an employment which pro- 
mised at the outset sufficient pecuniary resources for his wants 
and wishes. But although St. Maurice was patient and 
enduring, he was manly and most independent in principle and 
feeling. Conscientiously desirous of discharging his duty properly 
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towards his pupils, he could not submit, young as he might 
be, to a companionship in folly or indiscretion. His manners, 
ever shy and abstracted, were not calculated to engage or 
attract men but little younger than himself. Though his 
reputation as a scholar in every line was established, and his 
character as an honourable man unassailable, yet there were 
other tutors sufficiently qualified for general purposes, who 
were found to be more compliant and assimilating with the 
views and opinions of those who were seeking for real or 
ostensible instruction. 

The result was that St. Maurice beheld his circle of pupils 
rapidly contracting, and his means of support proportionably 
failing. He was too high-minded to attempt to resort to hypo- 
critical and low manoeuvres to recover the ground he had lost. 
The prospect was far from encouraging. If a fellowship had 
been vacant at his college, undoubtedly it would have been 
conferred upon him. Of this, however, there appeared little 
chance for the present, and he resolved to enter into holy orders, 
and to seek in London a curacy, and the opportunities of 
following a literary career, to eke out a livelihood. 

The resolution was carried into execution with little delay, 
and St. Maurice became the tenant of a very humble lodging in 
an obscure quarter of the metropolis. The curacy was not so 
easily to be obtained ; but, in the meantime, he did occasional 
duty for absent clergymen. From his University connexion, he 
procured an introduction to two or three booksellers' firms, 
through whom he obtained irregular employment aa a con- 
tributor to reviews, periodicals, and other publications. His 
labours were unremitting, but his gains, by reason of the strong 
competition of working talent always floating in this great 
Babel, were uncertain and slender. It should be also noticed, 
that the late father of St. Maurice had been indebted for money 
borrowed to a female relation advanced in years, to whom the 
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repayment of such loan was an object of the greatest importance. 
At his decease there were no funds sufficient for the discharge 
of this debt, and St. Maurice the son, with a pious and honourable 
feeling, had engaged to pay the amount by instalments, when, 
and as far, as he might be able. He had religiously adhered to 
his undertaking : hence the larger proportion of his literary 
profits had been absorbed by the continual drain to which they 
were thus subjected. 

The life and occupations of Shelford, after leaving Cam- 
bridge, continued to be, in every way, entirely the reverse of 
those of his former friend and schoolfellow. He had contrived 
to preserve a footing in the circle of those of his college com- 
panions who, by rank and fortune, were launched in the higher 
regions of London society ; and without any known or ostensible 
resources, participated in all their expensive pursuits and 
pleasures. How, and by what means, he managed to maintain 
his position, and to procure credit, still remained as unintelligible 
as ever. It was reported amongst his acquaintance that he was 
in a fair way of obtaining some Government employment 
through the good offices of one of his young friends, Lord 
Markland. Shelford was an undeviating Mower of this titled 
acquaintance, being always at hand to execute any commission 
of importance, or any service of the most trivial nature, at his 
dictation. In short, he had become the indispensable shadow of 
Lord Markland, whose father was an influential supporter of the 
ministry of the day. The report as to Shelford's advancement, 
therefore, was not founded on any improbable basis. Lord 
Markland was about this time eagerly seeking the representation 
of a borough in parliament, which had become vacant, and his 
obsequious friend Shelford, of course, was as eagerly on the 
alert to further the views of his patron. 

There was then an attorney in London, Mr. John Randall, — 
more commonly called Jack Randall, — who, though of very small 
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practice in his profession, had, by some chance, a certain 
knowledge of the borough in question and of its constituency. 
Shelford had originally made an acquaintance with Randall, 
who was an amusing and jovial fellow, upon some racecourse. 
He soon discovered the fact of Randall's knowledge of the 
tactics of the borough, the parliamentary representation of 
which was vacant, and at once laid his plans for making the 
best use of Randall in every sense of the word. A strong 
current of political feeling then prevailed in that place, and it 
was judged expedient, under the circumstances, that Lord Mark- 
land should, on his starting as a candidate, publish not simply 
an address, but a short and impressive pamphlet on the then 
ruling question of the day. Now Lord Markland had not the 
brains, nor had his hanger-on the supplementary ability sufficient 
for the performance of this task, and Randall, amongst other 
undertakings, was therefore commissioned to look out for some 
vicarious author. 

Jack Randall was a character without the slightest intention 
of affecting singularity. He, like Shelford, was not deficient in 
abilities of the minor degree. Without any aptitude for the 
higher and more important duties of the profession of the law, 
or any advantage or acquirement of study or a refined edu- 
cation, Jack could prove a most entertaining companion, especially 
at a dinner-table. He could sing a comic song, whistle any air, 
narrate a story, with all the droll accompaniments of mimicry 
and ventriloquism, as well as any professional or unprofessional 
of established repute. At the festive board it was a common 
saying that Jack Randall was always the first and the last, and 
amongst his failings, the total absence of discretion when he 
could gratify his bibulous propensities in society was most 
prominent; in fact, he hardly ever went to bed sober. Jack 
Randall united with his social talent and capabilities the know- 
ledge of, and liking for, ever)' game of chance under the sun, 
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from whist to all-fours. But his supreme delight was a race- 
course, with all its auxiliary blandishments of inferior legs and 
inferior bets, not forgetting the iced champagne, when he was 
fortunate enough to grasp it. Not that Jack at all pretended 
to despise port, sherry, brandy, gin, or porter, when he had not 
the means or opportunity of imbibing any more generous fluid ; 
there were times, indeed, when anything suited Jack's throat 
— but water. 

With all these drawbacks Jack Randall possessed good 
feelings and good temper. He would be ever ready to do a 
kind office, and where he felt any attachment, was capable of 
being thoroughly disinterested and sincere. Although with 
but a most restricted portion of the gifts of fortune at his 
command, he never hunted after great folks, or intentionally 
displayed the humiliating meanness which pervaded the whole 
tenor of Shclford's conduct. It really was lamentable to observe 
a man with so many sterling qualities as Randall possessed, 
gradually losing all chance of attaining any position or com- 
petence in his profession, wasting his time, health, and slender 
abilities and resources, and fast retrograding in the scale of 
respectability. 

Jack Randall's tastes and habits had thrown him into fel- 
lowship with all grades and descriptions of men, — authors, actors, 
artists, reporters, &c. He had been a frequenter of every non- 
exclusive house, or place of public resort, in London, from the 
quiet literary coffeehouses in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's to 
the most uproarious cider-cellars in the classical regions of the 
town. At one of the former places of public entertainment 
Jack had often met, and picked up an acquaintance with, St. 
Maurice. On occasions Jack Randall could be guarded in his 
demeanour, and particularly when he fell in with any companion 
of gentlemanly and quiet habits, and to whom he might feel 
attracted. This had been the case in the instance of St. 
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Maurice, who, on his side, derived relaxation and amusement 
after his laborious and solitary pursuits in the cheerful society 
of Randall. St. Maurice, poor as he was, was always kind and 
generous, and had, at an important juncture, done a pecuniary 
service to Randall, which was never forgotten by him. 

Randall, when he had been authorised by Shelford to 
procure the composition of the political pamphlet to be published 
under Lord Markland's name, had immediately turned his 
thoughts to St. Maurice. He well knew the wants and narrow 
means of his literary friend, and having had almost carte-blanche 
as to the amount of the remuneration to be paid, was anxious to 
afford the full benefit of the commission to him. The task did 
not in any way run counter to St. Maurice's opinions and 
principles, who was too independent in mind and feeling to 
have undertaken the advocacy as an author, for mere lucre, of 
any cause to which he might have been in heart opposed. 
Suffice it to say, that the undertaking was performed to the 
satisfaction of all narties. St. Maurice received a handsome 
remuneration ; Jack Randall an invitation to a four-in-hand drag 
to the Derby at Epsom, in company with Lord Markland, 
Shelford, and a lively party ; while shortly after Shelford was 
installed into a snug berth under Government, and Lord Mark- 
land into the House of Commons as the representative of the 
borough of Bracebridge, with the confirmed reputation of 
powerful literary and political talents, proved by his authorship 
of the lucky pamphlet. The causes and issues of success in 
this world are oftentimes, when known, highly amusing. Un- 
fortunately, however, every one of the parties, excepting Jack 
Randall, appeared to have prospered through this useful 
production. 

St. Maurice's literary labours were agreeably interrupted by 
a circumstance which occasioned his removal from London. A 
fellowship became vacant at his college, to which he was elected, 
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and be went into residence at Cambridge. Tbere he also ob- 
tained a small curacy, the weekly duties of which he discharged 
in a village a few miles from the town. The addition of the 
stipend to the income of his fellowship, enabled him to live in 
quiet and unobtrusive comfort. His wants were limited, and 
he pursued the paths of study and science with renovated 
earnestness and pleasure. Some two or three years were thus 
tranquilly passed by St. Maurice in perfect contentment. But 
the student, the philosopher, is, after all, but a mortal, and from 
one indiscreet step he may blindly walk into the same snares, 
which are laid either by chance or design, as soon as the most 
thoughtless pleasure-hunter. St. Maurice ought not to have 
gone to a ball at Huntingdon ; but he did go, being persuaded 
so to do by a college acquaintance. Fatal was the result ! a 
pair of sparkling black eyes, assisted by a very smiling and 
agreeable face, a pretty figure, and an easy and familiar 
manner, effected a complete overthrow of all his tranquillity, 
plans, and former determinations. 

Emily Forstcr, the daughter of a clergyman in the Fens, as 
poor and endowed with as many children as any apostolical 
reverend could be, made an off-hand conquest of St. Maurice. 
Little time for any prudent consideration, or analysis of pros and 
cons, was sought for on either side. In a few weeks after the 
acquaintance was made at this Huntingdon saltation, St. Maurice 
found himself the husband of Emily, a very charming bride, 
whose portion consisted of a fair proportion of personal 
attractions, a kind and affectionate heart, a full share of good 
temper, but coupled with an absence of all accomplishments, 
and, what was more provoking, with a total deficit as to money 
or other valuable commodities. 

A learned man in love is always a droll, and at the same 
time an instructive example. One might be tempted to moralise 
on the subject, but we must avoid being tedious, if possible. 
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Therefore, we will only deal with facts, and relate that of course 
the marriage deprived St. Maurice of his fellowship, and that, 
though he still felt himself very much in love, he at the same 
time felt himself miserably poor. He was not inclined again to 
submit to the drudgery of pupilising ; a residence at Cambridge, 
with only a weekly-duty church to depend upon, was too perilous. 
A kind friend recommended a tolerably good curacy in Corn- 
wall, where the expenses of living were proverbially moderate. 
St. Maurice accepted the offer, and with his wife, who never 
objected to the slightest intimation of her husband's wishes, 
quitted the University, and took up their residence in Cornwall. 
Here some few years were passed by them in almost perfect and 
contented retirement. The birth of four children naturally 
compelled them to adopt habits of the strictest economy, and to 
learn the painful art of making the most out of a very small 
income. Their contentment and happiness would have experi- 
enced but little alloy, if it had not been that the cares, wants, 
and continual demands of an increasing family, harassed and 
disturbed the even tenor of the mind of St. Maurice. 

As we have before sermonised, so let us once more sermonise, 
by lamenting over the vanity and contrariety of all human 
events. Oh, the fate of a man of real, extensive, and solid 
learning and acquirements, like St. Maurice ! Here was a high 
wrangler, — a medallist, who had cultivated and matured his 
original large stock of knowledge and learning by continual and 
judicious study, — and to what station had his talents raised him, 
and to what advantage had his University honours and reputation 
conducted him ? — The post, however honourable and meritorious, 
of the unknown and obscure parish-pastor of a scanty rustic 
congregation, of the most uncultivated habits and of the most 
stolid ignorance. Here was the conscientious man of God, 
zealous and eager to discharge his priestly duties to a flock, 
whose unremitting industrial occupations only allowed the 
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Sabbath for the advantage of his care and doctrine ;— here was 
the refined and cultivated scholar condemned, as it were, to 
exile, deprived of the pleasure of having one kindred mind with 
whom community of intellect might have thrown an exhilarating 
light over the depressing gloom of poverty. True, he had 
sturdy and healthy children; but his wife's constitution had 
become delicate and enfeebled, while the superabundant health 
of the children, with their consequently increasing appetites and 
the failing strength of their mother, and the few expensive 
comforts she needed, made alarming inroads into St. Maurice's 
limited resources. His wife was always good-tempered, obliging, 
and affectionate ; but even if she had been, in point of mental 
acquirements, more on a par with her husband, her state of 
health and the continual demands on her time by her children, 
would have deprived St. Maurice of the full extent of the solace 
to be expected from her society. And so fared the man of 
virtue, learning, and independence. 

How fared it all this time with the man of the world, 
unencumbered with any principles of self-respect and self- 
dependence, and unwearied by any course of mental industry or 
any privation of economy and self-denial ? Why, Shelford was 
prosperous to a degree that, perhaps, he, even sanguine and 
adventurous as he was, had never anticipated. Shelford had 
now given up his Government office, he was a recognised member 
of the most fashionable coteries in London. He was, in reality, 
a man of fortune,— he had actually himself been returned to 
parliament. No longer condescending to appear as the train- 
bearer to Lord Markland or to any other great man, he assumed 
the character of a great man himself, and was as ostentatious 
and as pompous, when he could dare to be, as could be expected. 
His miserly relative, Mr. Garton, had died, and, to the surprise 
of all who had known him, without leaving any will. Shelford, 
being his next heir, though distantly related, had succeeded to 
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a considerable property on his decease. One might pass by, or, 
at the most, despise Shclford's worldly-mindedness and cringing 
habits, but there was an odious feature in his character not to 
be pardoned, — the determination of abandoning all old acquaint- 
ances whose circumstances were not flourishing, or who could be 
no longer of use to himself or his schemes. He had never devoted 
a single inquiry, or even a serious thought, to St. Maurice, 
though he had sufficient reason to believe that his early school- 
fellow and relative was greatly in need of influential friends. 
Not that St. Maurice had ever applied to him ; he had heard of 
Garton's death and Shelford's good-fortune, but he had not at 
all communicated with the latter. But poor Jack Randall was 
in severe distress, and had addressed many a piteous application 
for relief to Shelford. In several instances formerly he had 
been of essential service to the now opulent grandee, but his 
claims and entreaties were entirely disregarded by the callous 
and worldly Shelford. 

The prospect of a chance of obtaining some more lucrative 
church preferment drew St. Maurice from his humble retreat to 
this great metropolis . Curiosity induced him to inquire respecting 
the doings of Shelford. It was stated that he lived in a magni- 
ficent style, had made himself useful in parliament, without the 
advantage of any abilities beyond the ordinary level, that he was 
ambitious, and on the road to further distinction and consider- 
ation, and was talked of as the suitor of a lady connected with 
one of the first families of the realm. Much as St. Maurice 
required the recommendation and influence of some powerful 
patron, he could not degrade himself by addressing any solicitation 
to his fortunate relation. During his short visit to London 
St. Maurice had been enabled to obtain an engagement for 
sonic literary employment to a moderate extent, but the prospect 
of church preferment continued as distant as ever. Numerous 
were the inquiries and the attempts made by him for the 
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attainment of this object, and they were as unsuccessful as they 
were frequent. He had resolved to cease this hopeless pursuit, 
and to join his family in Cornwall. 

It was on a sultry day in the month of August that 
St. Maurice, for the last time, was returning from the usual 
round of his inquiries and attempts to the hotel where he 
lodged. Depressed in mind by the cheerless prospect of the 
future, and discouraged by the bitter experience of the past, he 
pursued his course along the dusty and glaring streets, 
abstractedly and careless of the passing bustle. As he was 
passing by St. Martin's church, and close to the pump which 
stands in its immediate contiguity, his reverie was somewhat 
vulgarly disturbed by the creaking sound of the pump-handle. 
A portion of a soliloquy proceeding from the party who was 
copiously slaking his thirst at this water-conduit attracted his 
ears and attention. 

" If I had only done this twenty years back, I should not 
to-day have been carrying this cuirass about me," were the 
words uttered, in a tone of semi-drollery and complaint, by a 
man who had been applying his mouth assiduously to the iron 
bowl attached to the spout of the pump. There was an 
indescribable something in the manner and appearance of this 
man which ensured a prolonged observation on the part of 
St. Maurice, who steadfastly examined the soliloquiscr. He was 
a tall, lanky figure, whose features and limbs appeared attenuated 
and elongated, and whose habiliments, worn to the last remnant 
of utility, hung loosely upon him. The face was of a decided 
pallor, but still enlivened by a pair of restless eyes, while a 
general character of oddity was imparted to the countenance 
through the means of a singularly long and flexible nose, well 
tinted with a roseate hue towards its extremity. This votary of 
the pump bore on his breast and back a pair of formidable 
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pasteboard appliances. On the white ground of these there 
was printed in the largest possible type the following in- 
viting announcement : — " Hot joints, roast and boiled, first- 
rate vegetables, with every delicacy of the season, every day at 
two o'clock, at one shilling and sixpence per head, at the 
Peacock, Golden Lane, Strand." In fact, here was one of the 
veritable cuirassiers of London (as the metropolitan argot will 
denominate them), — those hilarious-looking bipeds, whose per- 
ambulating and puffing capabilities, retained at the pay of one 
shilling per diem (but without rations, or uniform, or appoint- 
ments, save the cuirasses), so often, in their melancholy Indian- 
file progress, arc displayed upon a narrow pavement, to the dis- 
comfiture of other grumbling pedestrians. In this instance our 
hero of the pump had for an interval deserted his troop, driven 
by the parching rays of the sun, and, perhaps, by the empty 
state of his pockets, to the inglorious beverage before him. 
The figure and appearance of this water-drinker provoked an 
inclination to a smile with St. Maurice, who stood still surveying 
him. 

The appetizing promise of smoking sirloins and succulent 
cabbages, which these cuirass placards so invitingly held out to 
empty stomachs, together with the mysterious visions of " other 
delicacies M by which they seduced hungry imaginations, formed 
a ridiculous contrast with the appearance of the bearer of such 
announcement. The pallid and pinched-in face, the restless 
eyes and nose, the fleshlcss form and limbs, were all emblematical 
of the absence of the good things of this life, and, at the same 
time, of the inconvenient presence of an unsatisfied appetite. 
The very look and bearing of the cuirassier belied the truth of 
the invitations so ostentatiously paraded by mine host of the 
Peacock, Golden Lane, in the Strand. He appeared a walking 
contradiction to the wondrous and extensive capabilities of 
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enjoyment which one shilling and sixpence could command, and 
which the cuirassier had been engaged to propagate and uphold 
by the pay and reward of one shilling per diem. 

St. Maurice addressed some insignificant question to this 
party, and the tone of voice in which the reply was returned 
startled him. It was a voice the accents of which were familiar 
to St. Maurice, and recalled days and occurrences long gone by. 
On St. Maurice examining the features and countenance of the 
placard-bearer, he found that the examination was as searchingly 
reciprocated by him. A mutual expression of surprise issued 
from the lips of both. 

"Jack Randall!" "St. Maurice !-is it possible?" they 
hastily exclaimed. 

"Yes," added the latter. " What, in the name of heaven, 
has reduced you to this situation ?" 

"Alas \" Randall replied, "poverty — base, vulgar, pinching, 
and unmitigated poverty, — and not my own free will." 

St. Maurice was deeply affected by the recognition of his old 
companion, and by the state in which he found him. He eagerly 
pressed Randall to accompany him at once to his lodgings, to 
which Jack thankfully assented, but adding, with a humorous 
twinkle of his eyes, that he must first guard against the com- 
mission of a breach of trust, or the charge of a felonious con- 
version of property. Suiting the action to the words, Randall 
speedily divested himself of his appointments as a Golden-Lane 
cuirassier, which he deposited in some publichouse close by, and 
followed St. Maurice to the hotel where he lodged. 

An opportune and abundant meal was kindly and readily 
provided by St. Maurice, at which Jack Randall refreshed him- 
self satisfactorily, but, as to the articles of potation, very tem- 
perately. A long and interesting conversation ensued, in the 
course of which Jack related all his misfortunes, and his gradual 
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descent from the dubious position he once held, to the low 
grade he had lately occupied in the scale of metropolitan 
society. 

Jack Randall in his narration did not evade the truth, or 
conceal his own errors and indiscretions. He related candidly 
to St. Maurice, how by degrees the little share of professional 
business which he once enjoyed had left him, openly allowing 
that his want of attention, and his general careless and in- 
temperate habits, had been the real cause. It appeared, that 
in his descent from ostensible respectability to confirmed 
poverty and obscurity, he had caught at every possible mode 
of employment and remuneration to break the severity of his 
fall. 

Randall had successively followed the various occupations of 
an agent for the receipt of orders for a patent blacking manu- 
factory, marker at a billiard-table, a supernumerary in stage pro- 
cessions and battles at a minor theatre, checktaker at a sixpenny 
tea-garden in the suburbs of London, bailiff's follower, broker's 
assistant, a vendor of penny periodicals, until the dread of abso- 
lute famine and nakedness finally drove the unfortunate quondam 
attorney to enlist in the cuirassiers of the Peacock, Golden 
Lane. Privations and degradations had not, however, soured 
Jack's innate good feelings and humour. His oddities and 
sense of enjoyment of the cheerful side of life were as prominent 
as ever; but he had derived a useful lesson from his varied 
misfortunes, and without abating in his jovial and social tenden- 
cies, Jack Randall could now regularly retire to bed, or rather 
to rest, — sober, for it must be confessed, that the luxury of a bed 
was not always available to him. 

Randall could not repress an expression of bitter feeling 
when he alluded to the neglect and contempt he had very 
recently experienced at the hands of Shelford. There had 
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been formerly transactions, previous to the period when Shelford 
succeeded to the inheritance of Garton's fortune, in which Ran- 
dall had very disinterestedly, and with some risk to himself, 
performed good service to Shelford. Me had managed, by tact 
and clever arrangements, to prevent his arrest at the suit of two 
or three vexatious creditors. When Jack Randall afterwards 
was almost starving, he did not obtain the slightest relief or 
notice from Shelford. This treatment was not forgotten, and 
Jack was continually lamenting in his conversation with his 
friend that Fortuue, in her fickle selections, had so favoured a 
heartless, niggardly fellow like Shelford. Randall had not been 
aware, until now informed by St. Maurice, of the relationship 
which had existed between him and the late Mr. Garton, and 
the communication of this fact, trifling as it might be, appeared 
to produce a great impression upon him. lie became restless 
and thoughtful, and at last apologised to his friend for having 
some commission to execute which required his presence else- 
where. Jack Randall accordingly took his departure, but 
not without a handsome contribution for his present necessities 
from St. Maurice, looking to the straitened resources of 
the latter. St. Maurice had settled to leave London on 
the following day, but at the earnest entreaties of Randall 
agreed not to set out on his return home till he saw him once 
again. 

Jack Randall, on quitting his friend, hurried as fast as his 
lengthy and shambling limbs would enable him to an obscure 
court in one of the most unknown streets eastwards of Black- 
friars Bridge — a quarter of Her Majesty's dominions in which 
it may be matter of grave doubt whether the sun ever rises or sets, 
for its oldest inhabitants, while within its precincts, hardly ever 
can remember their having the good luck to have been favoured 
with a sight of that glorious luminary. Having pulled the 
handle of a rickety bell at the side of the door of a poverty- 
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stricken house in this court, and obtained admittance, Randall 
scrambled up the dilapidated steps of a dingy staircase to an 
apartment at the very top of the house, and without any cere- 
mony made his way therein. The tenant of this room was at 
the time assiduously employed in endeavouring to patch up 
some rusty black habiliments that were in a state of imminent 
dissolution. Jinks, as Randall familiarly addressed him, did 
not appear to be at all disturbed by the visit, or annoyed at 
being discovered in this act of amateur tailorship amidst the 
dirt, gloom, and indigence of his dwelling. 

"Come, Jinks, my old fellow, make haste, put on your 
old toggery at once, it looks more respectable in its holy 
state. I am in capital luck; I have a good dinner ready for 
you." 

Randall, seizing Jinks by the arm, and assisting him in his 
rapid toilette, hurried his very willing companion down-stairs, 
and proceeded to a house of entertainment in the vicinity. 
There a most substantial meal, with the exhilarating adjunct of 
a bowl of legitimate punch — of which Randall was but a wary 
participator — put Jinks in the best possible humour and in the 
most communicative mood. It should be mentioned that Jinks, 
who had formerly been an attorney's copying clerk in the 
country, had experienced divers reverses and tribulations, and 
had been well known to Randall, and his companion in many a 
carouse and adventure in the days of intemperance and privation 
of the latter. 

" Jinks," said Randall, " you were very lately telling me 
some droll stories about the saving habits of that old miser 

Garton when you lived in the town of C , and I think 

you also said that you witnessed some writing or document for 
him?" 

" Yes, Jack," replied his companion. " The stingy old boy 
made his own will, I believe, to save expense, and gave me five 
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shillings to witness it, and to get two other parties to subscribe 
it as witnesses also. 14 

" And was it so done ?" asked Randall ; " and what became 
of it?" 

" Oh ! I will swear," answered Jinks, " that the will was 
attested in due form of law, but what the purport of the will 
was I am quite ignorant : I could only see it was rather a short 
document." 

" But what became of it ?" eagerly exclaimed Randall. 

"Why, what the deuce can it signify to you or to me?" 
hiccuped Jinks, as he finished his fourth tumbler ; " but I 
remember, we witnessed the paper in the old miser's house, in 
his little back parlour, and that he immediately locked up 
the will in a walnut-tree press, which stood in a corner of the 



room." 



Jack Randall did not wait for any more extended addition 
to his companion's narration, but paying the reckoning, and 
throwing Jinks half-a-crown, told him to enjoy himself and 
wished him good evening, adding that he would call on him 
again very shortly. Thence Randall hastened back again to 
St. Maurice's lodgings, and had a short but interesting conver- 
sation with him, the result whereof was that, on the following 
morning, instead of St. Maurice's leaving town for Cornwall, he 
and his friend were on the highroad to C . 

Upon their arrival at that town, they proceeded to the former 
residence of Mr. Garton, which they found was to be let fur- 
nished. Jack Randall, whose energy and professional acutenesa 
of former days seemed to be revived again, assumed the entire 
direction of St. Maurice's proceedings. Without loss of time 
he engaged to rent the house for a twelvemonth, and on the 
very same day he and his friend entered into formal possession 
of the same. They afterwards made a careful inspection of the 
furniture of the dwelling, and found the walnut-tree press, 
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which Jinks had described, in its old position in the back par- 
lour. The drawers of this article were all open, but no paper, 
document, or any other object was in them. Jack Randall, 
after spending an hour in fruitless search, was in despair, when, 
touching by mere chance a small knob at the side, a concealed 
drawer was discovered, which contained, to Jack's delight and 
surprise, a written paper. This was no less than the important 
document, the last will and testament of Peter Garton, regu- 
larly signed, sealed, and attested, in due form of law. By the 
same, in short, plain, untechnical language, the testator, after 
bequeathing some considerable legacies to charitable purposes, 
and a legacy of " five pounds, and a Bible, and the ' Whole 
Duty of Man'" to Shelford, devised all the rest and residue 
of his property, of every kind whatsoever, to St. Maurice 
absolutely. 

There was no mistake or doubt. Jack Randall was tho- 
roughly able to pronounce a safe opinion as to the validity of 
the document. We will be brief. Instant communication was 
made of the true state of matters to Shelford, who at first ridi- 
culed the representation, and made preparations to contest the 
claim. But there were nut the slightest grounds on which he 
could resist it, and by the counsel of his own professional adviser 
he submitted without litigation. St. Maurice came thus un- 
expectedly into the possession and enjoyment of an income 
which made him and his family happy beyond their most san- 
guine hopes and wishes. Not only were the five pounds, the 
bible, and the " Whole Duty of Man " punctiliously conveyed to 
Shelford, but St. Maurice acquitted him of all the monies which 
the disappointed heir had derived up to that period from the 
real and personal assets of Garton. Moreover, he generously 
proposed to allow Shelford an annuity for his life. Shelford did 
not refuse the allowance, and at the same time prepared to 
appeal to his former influential friends to obtain for him some 
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vice-consulship, anywhere from the Mediterranean to the shores 
of the Pacific. Our kind readers may be assured that Jack 
Randall was well provided for, and put into a situation to be 
permanently comfortable, and that Jinks in the dispensation of 
the bounty of prosperity was not in any way forgotten. 



THE POET. 



BY ANNA 8AVAGK. 



World-Teacher, yet World-scorned ! Thy harp, men say, 

To suit the Age, should be of iron strung : 

And from the solemn strains that thou hast flung 

On careless ears, they scoff, and turn away. 

Thy hand and fire have suffered no decay — 

Thou art not silent 'neath the taunting wrong ; 

But harsher sounds have drowned thy voice to-day, 

And gold and gain have ruled the deafened throng. 

Poet ! thy harp hath been, and still must be, 

Strung with thy heart's best fibres, though they break 

With the sweet strains thy thrilling fingers wake ; 

And thus the woodland bird doth mimic thee : 

Not for Life' 8 jarring tumult doth he stay, 

But singeth on, for God doth heed his lay. 



THE CLACH NA SEANISH. 

A STORY OF THE CLAN FEUDS* 
BV CAI.DER CAMPBELL. 

I am going to tell you a tale of the times of old, when 
might and not Tight ruled men's destinies, — when the angry 
word sent the desperate hand to the ready sword, and the ready 
Bword sought the offender's heart. It is usual to blame 
Woman as the originator of all feuds, from that betwixt 
Adam and the Serpent, up to the last parish squabble between 
the parson's wife and the publican's daughter ; but although 
woman mingled too fatally in the after part of the story I am 
about to relate, she had nothing to do with the first outbreak 
of the strife that caused so deep a hatred to spring up between 
two brave clans. 

From ancient records it is gathered, that the animosity 
which existed between the rival families of Mackintosh and 
Gumming, in the north of Scotland, arose in the first instance 
from some petty appropriation of land — a stretch of barren 
moor or boggy moss — which the former clan had wrested 
from the latter. Howsoever that may be, it is certain that 
year after year tended to no diminution of the feud, even 
whilst its original cause was forgotten ; and though from time 
to time amicable overtures, instigated by prudential suggestions, 
passed between the heads of the houses, these bonds of pseudo- 
amity were too insecure to amount to any evidence of evil 
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feelings combated, or generous ones consolidated. There was 
not a Mackintosh in Inverness-shire, or a Cumming in the 
province of Moray, who was not on the look-out for a mark of 
insult on the part of each other. The one had but '* to bite 
his thumb" at the other, to raise a hornet-swarm on both 
sides, ready to sting and stab with a good-will the real or 
supposed aggressors. To the strife-seeker strife is always at 
hand. " Though an egg is a small thing, a bird comes out of 
it," is a Gaelic proverb ; and thus a Mackintosh could always 
educe mountain-insults from the mole-hill obstacles that were 
flung on his path by a Cumming, and vice versd. 

It happened, in the year 16—, that Eneas Mackintosh, 
Chief of the Clan Chaltan, was travelling from Elgin to his 
castle of Moy, near Inverness, when, just as he and his followers 
were passing by a thick wood that skirted the road not far 
from Nairn, their attention was arrested by loud cries, followed 
by threats and imprecations: supplications for mercy — those 
of a mother for a child, and menaces— those of a cruel and 
brutal man, were evidences of oppression, and of misery in its 
grasp. 

" It is a lisping Cumming, or I am no Mackintosh," said 
Eneas to his foster-brother, who rode at his side. 

"It is Stammering Hugh of Altday," cried Alan; "and he 
was never known to shew ruth to the woman he deceived, or 
pity to the man in his power." 

" He is the worst of the clan, sure enough," added a third ; 
" and the fiend a one of them is good for much." 

"In the name of God," cried the chief, as the cries in- 
creased in violence, " let us not stand here while a murder is 
being done." And in another minute, followed by his retaiuers, 
he had dashed through broom and bramble, until he reached 
a spot in the wood, where a woeful sight met their eyes. 
Weltering in the blood which flowed from two white arms 
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that held closely pressed to her heart a wailing infant, a fair 
young woman struggled, not for her own life, which indeed 
seemed departing in the conflict, but for that of her child, 
which a short, strong-built man, was endeavouring to wrest 
from her. In his brutal rage at her unexpected resistance, he 
had struck her with his sword across the hands and amis, 
which now rained blood ; but still they retained their mother's 
hold. The wretched creature flinched not a finger, and thus 
would have parted with hands — nay, life itself, sooner than 
with the poor babe, whose father, as their words implied, was 

" To the fiend with you both ! " shouted the villain, as he 
again raised his weapon, when the Mackintosh burst upon him; 
but, alas ! too late to save the infant : the sword of the unna- 
tural sire had pierced its heart before the unexpected rescue 
arrived, for the woman, fainting, had relaxed her hold and 
fallen to the earth. 

" Base, lisping Stammerer!" cried Eneas, "what sins have 
you been adding to your roll of misdeeds?" And with one 
sweep of his claymore he sprang upon Hugh Cumming, who 
contrived to evade the chief force of the blow, though he 
received a deep gash in his cheek, which contributed through the 
rest of his life to impart additional ugliness to a countenance 
unusually repidsive. At that moment a rush of men from the 
other side of the wood inspirited him, for he knew they were 
his people, and, half-blinded by blood, he attacked Mackintosh. 
The milee now became general, ending, however, in the defeat 
of the Cummings, while Eneas, pointing to the murdered child 
as it lay amongst the brackens, exclaimed, " The crafty 
Cummings are cruel in their craft; they slay their illicit 
offspring, and may bury them : the Clan Chaltan leave no dead 
behind them!" 

With these words the Chief of Moy retired, bearing with 
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him the still lifeless form of the woman, whom he would 
not leave to the ruthless barbarity of her oppressor. Like 
the addition of fresh fuel to a failing fire, was this event to 
renew hostile feelings between the adverse clans. And the 
insult was aggravated, when, in a month or two thereafter, 
the Mackintosh, forwarding by her own desire the hapless 
woman whom he had rescued from Hugh Gumming to the 
Castle of Rait, her wounds healed, but her heart incurably 
pained, made her the bearer of a missive containing the 
following words : — 

** The aeduced and maltreated daughter of a Cumming, seduced and mal- 
treated by a Cumming, ii, at her own request, restored to her clan, that she may 
shew them the beneficial effects of the Clan Chaltan's salve. She returns to 
Rait to thank the father of her child for providing it with a bloody shroud." 

The truth was, that this woman, Maj Cumming, was a poor 
orphan, dependent on the chief of her name, to whom she was 
nearly allied. She had fallen a victim to the fraudful force of 
the hateful passion which her beauty had excited in the breast 
of Stammering Hugh, and knowing herself on the point of be- 
coming a mother, she absconded from Rait, and finding conceal- 
ment in the bothy of a poor clanswoman near Nairn, she there 
gave birth to a child, fated so soon to fall beneath the glaive of 
an unnatural parent. Hugh soon traced the poor girl to her 
place of concealment, and failing in his endeavours to induce 
her to remain with him as a leman, he commanded her to 
surrender the infant; this she also refused to do, and in the 
struggle which ensued we have seen what occurred. Tenderly 
nursed by the ladies of Clan Chaltan at Moy, she was touched 
by strong feelings of gratitude and affection for them ; but she 
pleaded so hard for a restoration to the halls of her chief, whose 
lady, she averred, would protect her, that her hosts could no 
longer attempt to control her actions. That she had some 
latent object in view in returning to the circle that held her 
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destroyer, is possible. At all events she was received by the 
females of her clan with a pitying kindliness she did not anti- 
cipate, and her future safety from Hugh of Altday was ensured 
by the lady of Rait, who knew the baleful disposition of her hus- 
band's kinsman, whose affluence and power were too useful to 
the chief to admit of coolness towards him for any conduct, 
however unbecoming. May Cumming was kept closely attached 
to the personal attendants of her protectress; but the insults 
which the Mackintosh had heaped on the Cummings were 
brooded over in private, not only by Hugh but by the chief, 
and an oath of revenge was taken, whose results we shall attempt 
to describe. 

At some distance from the Castle of Rait, and in the parish 
of Croy, are still to be seen the remains of an ancient chapel 
dedicated to St. Dorothy. This saint, who is recorded in the 
Romish calendar as having suffered martyrdom for the faith 
early in the fifth century, happened to be the patron saint of the 
chicftainess of the Cummings, who, on the anniversary of her 
birthday, was accustomed to pass a great part of the day in devo- 
tional exercises in the chapel. The return of that festival having 
induced her to make her usual visit, she set off from Rait on 
foot, arrayed in coarse garments, accompanied by several of her 
female friends and attendants, similarly attired, amongst whom 
was May Cumming. They had reached St. Dorothy's, and the 
lady and her friends continued engaged in their devotions, 
whilst May, having finished hers, strolled out on the moor, from 
which she could observe any movement for departure from the 
chapel. Lost in thought, she unconsciously rambled on until 
she arrived at a spot where a stream of limpid water trickled 
from between the mossy stones. Here she paused, and, leaning 
on a pitcher left by some careless mountain lass, remained in 
busy musing till the darkening sky, a clap of near thunder, and 
anon the fall of big drops of rain, announced a coming storm. 
She looked back, but the distance to St. Dorothy's was consider- 
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ably greater than she imagined she had traversed, and the bare 
heath between her and it was void of any shelter. It was early 
in the afternoon of a summer's day, but the clouds hung low 
and black, making a dim and drear) 7 twilight on that desolate 
moor, when a vivid flash of lightning shewed her, close at hand, 
what she took for an isolated rock, looming grey and ruin-like 
in the air. The rain was now falling fast, and she ran towards 
the mass of stone, glad to find beneath it a slight shelter from 
the burst of the thunder-shower, whose extreme violence led her 
to hope that its duration would not be very long. 

As she crouched beneath the shelving sides, she discovered 
that it was no rock, but a pile of stones; probably the remains 
of one of those Druidical temples in which, it was asserted, the 
most sanguinary rites were performed as sacrificial offerings to 
some blood-loving deity. However, it afforded a shelter from 
the fury of the blast, already beginning to realise her conjectures 
as to its cessation ; and she was congratulating herself on having 
attained it, when the sounds of voices, that seemed to issue from 
her immediate vicinity, assailed her ears. Looking around to 
discover whence they proceeded, she became aware that the 
ground beneath her was hollow; and on closer inspection she 
found that a crevice, large enough to admit a human being, led 
by some rudely-cut steps to a subterranean crypt, or cell, whence 
the voices ascended. A pause in the storm enabled her to hear 
audibly terms of vengeance which thrilled her frame with fear, 
and she trembled in every limb as she recognised the tones of 
Stammering Hugh. - Curiosity, however, overcame alarm, and 
she bent down to listen, thereby becoming cognisant of a plot, 
of a nature so diabolical as to excite in her mind a firm deter- 
mination to baffle it or to perish in the attempt. 

The Chief of Rait, Hugh of Altday, and other influential 
Cummings, there and then, in the hearing of that unseen wit- 
ness — God-sent, it may be, for purposes of inscrutable wisdom — 
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deliberately planned a scheme by which the deadly thirst of their 
vengeance against the Mackintoshes could be assuaged. It was 
resolved that the Cummings, pleading a desire to bury in per- 
petual oblivion all past animosities, to mark their grateful sense 
of the kindness shewn to their kinswoman May, should invite 
the Clan Chaltan to a lordly banquet at Rait; whilst at the 
same time, the hand of the infant Helen of Moy should be 
solicited for the young heir of the Cummings. Such an amicable 
manifestation they made sure would be accepted in a similar 
spirit ; but when the festivity of the banquet should reach its 
height, at a signal given by the chief, the Cummings were to 
draw sword and dagger and fall upon their unprepared and 
unsuspecting guests, not one of whom should be permitted to 
escape their revenge. 

" A health to the Dead ! " At these words each Cumming 
was to draw from beneath his robe the weapon with which to 
attack his unarmed neighbour. And treasuring the ominous 
toast, May, with throbbing pulses and burning temples, has- 
tened from the Stone of Listening through the vanishing mists, 
gaining the chapel in time to avoid any surmises as to her 
absence. 

It would seem aB if Fate — which is indeed Gon's servant — 
smiled auspiciously on the resolutions of May Cumming; for 
the very next day her protectress made her accompany her to 
Nairn, where, whilst she was paying a visit, May was ordered to 
proceed to a wool-stapler's, up a narrow lane, at Borne distance 
from the house in which her lady told her she should remain 
until she had executed the commissions enjoined. Scarcely had 
May entered the lane, which was long and lonely, ere she ran 
against Eneas of Moy, and at once she determined to put him 
on his guard against the black treachery of her clan, whilst, at 
the same time, she would claim his promise to keep her counsel 
a profound secret. As Mackintosh drew up his horse and 
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accosted her with the kindly courtesy that marked his behaviour 
to the oppressed and the sorrowing, she requested him, in 
hurried accents, to retire with her for a brief space behind a 
range of uninhabited houses that stood on one side of the wool- 
stapler's yard, where she could uninterruptedly relate such in- 
telligence as would amply repay him for the delay. 

The chief assented with a smile, and there she told him of 
the bloody intentions of her clan, and of the providential chance 
which had made her acquainted with them, thereby affording 
her an opportunity of repaying in some slight degree the kind- 
ness she had received at the hands of the Mackintoshes, by 
warning them of the threatened peril, adding that had she not 
met him, she would have at all risks fled to Moy to warn her 
protectors there against the acceptance of the perfidious invi- 
tation, which, as an olive-branch may yet hide a deadly serpent, 
was about to be proffered. 

" Better as it is, dear May," said Eneas, — " better as it is ! 
You have saved our lives, for which no boon you can ever ask 
from the Mackintosh can be refused ; and may Heaven's benison 
be with you !" 

The scheme of the Cummings was meanwhile working : the 

invitation — the sorrow avowed for past feuds — the hopes 

expressed of future amity — the suggestion of an union between 

the heir of the one house and the heiress of the other — all were 

worded in the flowery hyperbole of the times and country. 

But when an answer was received, as flowery, as complimentary 

as the invitation, not only accepting it but responding to the 

connubial hint which it had contained, great indeed were the 

joy and the triumph of the Cummings — greater still the 

wonder and dismay of Mayl 

****** 

The night of the banquet has come : bonfires are biasing on 
the rough brown sides of the bleak mountain behind the Castle 
of Rait ; torches of pine-wood, and flambeaux of those unctuous 
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fir-cones from which our ancestors had the art of manufacturing 
a species of candle, are stuck all about, or held by sturdy gillies 
of both clans— the first in attendance to do honour to the 
coming guests, the latter accompanying them. The halls are 
hung with festoons of purple heath, branches of yellow broom, 
and clusters of the fragrant rhoidh, or bog-myrtle; and the 
clairsach and pibroch are sounding hither and thither. But it 
may not be well to dwell on the minutise of the interior 
economy that pervaded the castles of our ancestors, or to 
dilate on the barbarism of the decorations and display that 
marked the umquhile taste and elegance of a Highland chiefs 
domicile. Our modern tastes would sneer at the quaint devices 
and the materials that were employed for purposes of orna- 
ment, but such as they were they suited the era, and in the 
eyes of the spectators made a gallant show. Is it strange that, 
in the loud acclamations which greeted the approach of the 
Clan C halt an, the warned guests and the shuddering May 
fancied they could detect a something vague and sinister ? 

Busy is the banquet, high runs the cheer ; and now the 
feast is over, the females have retired, and no suspicion has 
entered the minds of the treacherous entertainers that every 
Mackintosh there wears under his garment, or hid in his 
bosom, a keen weapon that waits but for a word to drink the 
blood of the betrayer. The wassail was at its height, when in 
at a side door, concealed by arras, pale and ghastly, glided a 
female form, taking its stand behind the seat of the Cumming. 
As he saw and recognised her, Eneas Mackintosh, dauntless as 
he was and panting for revenge, felt a thrill of doubt whether 
she had deceived him, or, what was more likely, had resolved, 
from some revulsion of feeling, to avow the warning she had 
given. At that moment, just as she was about to touch the 
shoulder of Rait, Stammering Hugh, turning round, perceived 
her, and muttered an oath :— 

" What means this interruption, hilding ?" said he, gruffly ; 
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and as some word of supplication or warning appeared 
ready to leave her lips, he struck her fiercely with the back 
of his hand; and the woman, stumbling against the door behind 
her, fell, and was concealed by the arras hangings from the 
Chief and his guests. 

" And now," cried the Cumming, standing up, his quaich 
newly tilled, and speaking with a slow and marked emphasis,— 
" and now that we have pledged the healths of the Living, let 
us give " 

"A health to the Dead!" interrupted the Chief of Moy, in a 
loud voice; and starting up, the ready Mackintoshes, armed, 
and man to man, stood opposed to the astounded Cummings, 
whilst a laugh of derision assailed their ears. With that laugh 
a naked dirk passed into every Curaming's heart, plunged by the 
daring and pitiless hand of a Mackintosh ; nor was there one 
of that crafty and treacherous clan, who had plotted a perfidy 
unparalleled in cruelty, who escaped, with the exception of a few 
menials and the infant heir of Rait. 

May, recovering from the shock which had precipitated her 
on the floor, had no time for interference in a feud which 
threatened life's destruction to she knew not whom : she flew to 
the chamber of the chieftainess, and as the triumphant Mack- 
intoshes left the hall of corpses, May, the young heir clasped 
in her arms, stood in the path of Eneaa of Moy, whilst in 
trembling accents she implored a boon. 

" The preserver of our lives can be refused no boon, should 
it be my own life ! " replied the Mackintosh, as he waved back 
hia clansmen. 

" My own babe is dead," said May, — " it perished in your 
presence, slain by a Cumming. You preserved my life — I 
have repaid that debt : swear to me that the life of this child, 
the sinless heir of Rait, shall be held sacred ! " 

" I swear it ! " cried Eneas ; " the Clan Chaltan take not 
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the lives of women or children. Let the Lady of Rait have no 
fears — we are neither lawless caterans, nor the traitorous 
breakers of the rites of hospitality ! To horse, my clansmen !" 
added he, turning to his friends and followers ; " wipe your dirks 
on the heather and the rhoidh that hang round the hall ; the 
blood of traitors must not accompany us into the pure and 
honest air of heaven ! " 

The grey morning arose on a sight of woe— blood-stained were 
the halls of Rait, and the wail of the coronach sounded over 
the corpses of the dead ; but the lady and her heir were safe, 
and May Cumming sent messengers to the Chief of the Grants 
that his sister was a widow. The ancient Castle of Rait is now 
a dismantled ruin; only a few of its grey walls remain, and 
time has washed out the stains of blood from stone and clay. 
The witch-elm, the scarlet-fruited rowan, and the brier grow 
thickly around it, hiding toad and speckled lizard : the deadly 
hemlock sheds its fetid scent on the morning dews, and the 
peasant shuns the place by night ; in sooth, its desolate situation 
is little calculated to woo the steps of twilight loiterers, for dark 
and frowning arc the hills beside it, and sad and dreary is the 
ruined pile. 

To the west of the Church of Croy, as it now stands, 
there still exists a large grey stone, "commemorative of 
those barbarous deeds which too frequently disgrace the 
memory of our ancestors."* It may have originally been part of 
a Druid's cairn, but it is called Clach na Seanish, that is, " the 
Listening Stone," and here it was that May Cumming 
listened to the details of the barbarous plot, which, in the grati- 
tude of her heart towards the Mackintoshes, she endeavoured to 
warn them against. She succeeded in preserving their safety, 
but it was at au expense of life on which she did not calculate. 

* Vide " Statistical Account of Inverness-shire," Article Croy, by the Rev. 
Alexander Campbell. 
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VIEWED IN TWO SONNETS. 

BY NKWTON CR08LANU. 

I. (E.XOTERIC.) 

On the fair borders of a mighty stream 

Rises the noblest City of our land ; 

Its palaces, and docks, and streets command 
Our wondering awe, and set our minds to dream 

What agency could thus have called to life 
So much that 's beautiful, and great, and high. 

Viewed from a lofty point, how free from strife 
Appear its dwellings outlined on the sky, 

Just veiled by misty haze which serves to hide 
Their cracks and wrinkles from a searching eye : 

As men of old who kept a fair outside 
Were halo-crowned, their powers to magnify. 

Great City ! offspring of a People's will ! 

Got by their needs, and fostered by their skill ! 
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II. — (E80TERIC.) 

Approach more near, my subtle friend, and see 
Some of the inner things which crowd this hive, 
Where millions perish, and where millions thrive. 

True 'tis a giant city, but there be 

Within its walls gigantic woes and wrongs ; 

Here a proud dome, and there a foetid cell, 

Their tales of tyranny and crime can tell ; 

Here princely halls resound with cheerful songs 

Near festering grave-yards rank with human clay ; 
Here empty churches and vast crowded marts 
Too plainly shew the secrets of our hearts, 

And prove that Mammon holds no weakly sway. 
Spirit of Love ! descend mysteriously, 
And make our lives and homes more worthy thee ! 



UN ROMAN DANS LA VIE REELLE. 



FAR LB CHBVALIBR DB CHATELAIN. 

" Ce que je decru, jc I'd vu ! " 

Db La martins. 

Il y a quatre mois j'etais a Londres ; il y a deux mois j'etais 
a Bruxelles ; enfin six semaines ne sont pas encore c*coule*es que 
je me promenais a Paris, meditant la resolution soudaine de me 
dinger a pied vers Rome ; et me voici aujourd'hui 5 Novembre, 
18 — , e"tendu fatigue" dans un lit d'une aubcrge dc Rome, — de 
Rome que je r^vais sur les barres du college,— de Rome objet de 
mes voeux les plus chers ! 

Ah ! que la nuit est lentc a s'ecouler, qu'il me tarde d'Stre 
leve pour jouir de la vue de cette ville dont on raconte tant de 
merveillesj pour contempler, pour admirer ces tableaux, ces 
statues, ces palais, monuments du g^nie de tant de grands 
hommes! Desormais, citoyen de la ville 6ternelle, je foulerai 
done aux pieds la cendre des Brutus, des Caton, des Cesar I 
Que la nuit est longue h s'ecouler ! 

Ainsi disais-je, et le lendemain, impatient de connaitre la 
plus fameuse des cites, je parcourais la ville des Papea avec une 
fi^vre de curiosity qui ten ait du delire. Je ne veux pas dire ici 
cette premiere visite, cette impression que les mots sont inhabiles 
a rendre ; je laissai a dessein s'ecouler quelques jours, au bout 
desquels je sentis la necessity de me procurer un guide, ce qu'on 
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appelle sur le territoire Italien un cicerone. Le cicerone qui mc 
fut presente avait un mainticn plcin de decence et de dignite. 
C'etait un homme de quarante-cinq a cinquantc ana, d'une 
phyaionomie douce et melancoliquc, maia mobile et pleine 
d'expreasion ; aes yeux, voilea par de longuea paupi^res noires, 
lan^aient dea eclairs, et semblaient habitues a. lire dana la pensee 
des hommea. C'6tait, en effet, un homme peu ordinaire que 
celui que je nommerai Fernando. Helas! pourquoi faut-il 
que la mort 8oit venue si vite me priver d'un ami ! Lais8on8 ce 
douloureux souvenir, pour ne nous occuper que de l'avcnture k 
laquelle jc pris part, grace a la confiance qu'apr^s quelques 
moia d'une connaisaance intime il voulut bien me temoigncr. 

Un jour Fernando m'avait emmene dans unc rue etroite, a 
main gauche, au bas de la grande rampe du Capitole; la, 
a'arr^tant tout-a-coup, — 

"Voulez-vous voir," me dit-il, "la roche TarpeVenne?" 
Et 8ur ma reponse affirmative ; " Levcz les yeux, regardez, elle 
eat au fond de cet etroit pasaagc. Le terns n'a pu lui oter son 
nom, et tandisqu'on dispute aur le lieu ou furent ensevelia les 
Horaces, qui donn^rent a Rome le aceptrc du Latium, on croit 
encore decouvrir aur cette roche les funeatcs traces du sang des 
Manlius et des Cassius ! " 

Tandisque Fernando parlait, j'avaia examine* cet immuable 
instrument dc justice et de vengeance. La roche Tarpe'icnne 
paraitrait plus haute encore si sa base etait d£barassee des 
immondices qui l'encombrent. Les flancs contiennent des capites 
qu'on a utilisees, a en juger par les restes de mac.onnerie qui les 
rcvetcnt. I/ame 6prouve en face du eolosse patibulaire je ne 
sais quoi de penible qui trouble la pen si' e et effraic 1'imagination. 
L'ceil s'eleve a son sommet, rctombe vers sa base, mesure de 
nouveau toute sa hauteur, ct a'cn detoumc avec degout. 

C'cst en quittant ce hidcux sejour que Fernando m'engagca, 
pour la premiere fois, a me rendrc chcz lui. J'acccptai son offre. 
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Fernando n'ctait pas riche; il logeait a un troisieme £tage; 
mais son apartcment etait tenu avec une proprete rcmarquablc. 
Une jeune pcrsonne brodait aupres de la fcn£tre ; elle se leva 
pour m'offrir un siege, et B'acquitta de cette civilite avec une 
gr&ce toute particuliere. 

" Vous voyez ma fille," me dit Fernando en me la presentant, 
"je n'ai plus quelle de proche sur la terre; Dieu le sait, elle le 
comprend, et elle se comporte de maniere a ne meriter que mon 
e'logc." 

Une aimable rougeur couvrit le front de la jeune fille. 

" Nina est aussi peintre et musiciennc," poursuivit le pere; 
"j'ai cru que des talents agreablcs scrvent toujours a une jeune 
personne privec de sa mere. Les Muses sont une societe sure 
et par fois consolante." 

En achevant ces mots, il fit un signc, et Nina executa sur 
le piano, en s'aceompagnant de la voix, un morccau plein 
depression. Je lui fis compliment sur son talent; il etait en 
effct tres rcmarquablc. Des fleurs peintes a. l'aquarcllc, qu'cllc 
mc fit voir ensuite, me parurent finemcnt et delicatemcnt rendues, 
et Nina rccut les dloges que de nouveau je lui donnai avec la 
satisfaction d'une ame trop naive pour simuler la modestie. 

Telle fut ma premiere visite cbcz mon cicerone. Quelquen 
visites se suivirent, d'autant plus rapprochecs que je nc paraissais 
pas les desirer. Nous etions convenus, Fernando et moi, de 
nous livrer a nos excursions sans trop nous prcsscr ; d'apres ce 
systeme, il y avait toujours quelqucs jours d'intenalle cntre nos 
courses. Un matin, croyant prevenir Fernando, je me rendis 
de bonne beure a. son logis ; mais, a ma grande surprise, sa fille 
me dit qu'il n'etait pas encore rentre. Je me recriai; je 
demandai s'il couchait dehors. Nina, troublee, regarda de tous 
cotes de l'air d'une pcrsonne qui craint qu'on ne l'epie, ferma 
bicn cxactcment la portc, et, me couduisant sur la plate-forme, 
mc dit : — 
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" Mon pere, voyez-vous, monsieur, a quelqucfois des raisons 
bien fortes pour s'absenter la nuit. Je puis vous lcs Conner, a 
vous qui etcs etranger, et que mon pere affectionnc commc un 
ami ; si vous etiez Romain, ce scrait autre chose, e'est . . . 

Elle jcta encore lcs ycux autour d'elle, et se mit a pleurer. 
Touche de la voir en cet etat, je m'approche d'elle, et lui prenant 
amicalement la main, je Pengagc a me dire quel est le sujet de 
ses larmcs. Quelques instants elle garde le silence, puis 
essuyant ses yeux, — 

" Oui, je vous le dirai," s'ecria-t-clle. " Depuis deux ans, j'ai 
garde ce secret dans le fond de mon kmc ; mais il m'oppresse, 
je n'y puis plus tenir, ecoutez, pendant ce temps mon pere 
rentrera sans doute. 

"Voyez-vous cette grande maison tout la bas, au-dela du 
Tibre? e'est Phopital Saint Michel, rctraite affreuse oil Ton 
enfermc les filles de joie et les libertins ; e'est d'elle que je vais 
vous entretenir. 

" Mon pere est Catholiquc, mais ma m£re etait Juive ; leur 
manage eut lieu sous l'empirc des Fran^ais; car avant cette 
epoque, ces sortcs d'union n'etaient point permiscs, et depuis 
lors elles ne le sont plus. Ma mere avait une soeur qui bien tot 
s'endormit avec ses peres, et laissa Rachel orpheline. C'^tait 
une excelleute pcrsonne que Rachel ; mes parents la recueillirent. 
Mon pere et moi l'aimions beaucoup. Elle savait toute Thistoire 
de la Bible par coeur, et quand nous venions nous asseoir sur 
cette terrassc, elle nous rccreait par ses recits. Or, je n'avais 
pas encore douze ans lorsque j'eus le malheur de perdre ma 
mere ; ce triste evenement rendit encore plus chere a sa famille 
notre Rachel. Des ce moment, elle se chargea de tous les soins 
du menage, et s'efforc^ de rendre moins douloureuse a mon 
pere la perte de sa compagne. 

" Nous vivions tous heureux, lorsqu'un jour mon pere nous 
annonca qu'il partait pour le Piemont ou l'appellait une suc- 
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cession qui lui importait, dana no9 inte'rets m6me, d'aller 
recueillir en personne. II nous embraasa tous avec tendresse, 
et nous recommanda a Rachel et a moi, de regarder Lorenzo 
(ainsi se nommait mon fr&re) comme un second lui-rnOme, et de 
deferer en toutes choses a ce qu'il pourrait nous commander. 
Lorenzo, en efFet, bicn que n'ayant que vingt ans, etait capable 
de remplaccr mon pere; il savait plusieurs languea, et avait 
devant lui un bel avenir qu'il eut realist, sans doute, sans 
l'affreux malheur qui nous survint. 

" II faut vous dire que chaque dimanche, et aux principalea 
fStes, nous allions a la mease, Rachel, qui nous attendait a la 
porte de leglise, donnait aussitot le bras a Lorenzo, et nous 
allions nous promener au Cours ou derriere la Colysee, dans le 
joli jardin public. Le cure* cependant, et j'ignore encore pour- 
quoi, trouvait mauvais que Rachel fut de notre societe. Un 
jour, il vint en colore demander a mon frere qui elle etait, et 
pourquoi on ne la voyait jamais a Toffice. La reponse que lui 
fit Lorenzo, quoique conforme i la ve'rite', ne le satisfit point ; il 
pretendit qu'une Juive n'avait pas le droit de restcr ailleurs que 
dans le Ghetto ; * il trouva de plus fort mal scant, jolie comme 
elle 6tait, qu'ellc habitat sous le m£me toit que Lorenzo, et jura 
qu'il ferait cesser ce scandale. Ne sachant de quel scandale il 
voulait parler, nous ne tinmes aucun comptc de cette entrevue 
mena$ante. Mais pour Writer de nous trouver desormais face a 
face avec lui, nous n'allames plus a l'eglise paroissiale. Le cure", 
irrite, fit dire a Rachel de se rendre au presbyt£re. Or, monsieur, 
il n'est pas permia ici de resister aux injonctions des cures ; ils 
sont dans Rome charges de la police de leurs paroisses, et 
peuvent, quand il leur plait, faire mener les gens en prison par 
les carabiniers.f Rachel se rendit done au presbytere, accom- 

* Quarticr infect de Rome Maigne* aux Ixraclttea, ou ila tont, pour ainsi dire, 
parques, et dont les portes sont closes a huit heures du soir. 
t Gens d'armes du Pape. 
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pagnee de Lorenzo. Le cure eut, k ce qu'il parait, desire* que 
Rachel ne fut point accompagnee ; aussi dans sa mauvaise humeur, 
apostropha-t-il Lorenzo en termcs si violents que mon frere le 
traita de tyran, ce a quoi le cur6 repondit qu'il entendait que 
ma cousine se fit chretiennc ou qu'clle quittat le quartier. 

" Ni l'une ni l'autre de ces conditions ne pouvait recevoir 
son accomplisscment. Rachel n'avait pas d'autre asyle que le 
notre et tenait infinimcnt a sa religion; elle en fit m£me la 
declaration au cure. Mais loin d'y avoir egard, notrc pcrse- 
cuteur n'en devint que plus exigeant, et il menac,a ma cousine 
dc la faire enfenner a Saint Michel. Dans ce pressant danger, 
mon frere courut chez le gouverneur de Rome, et plaida avec 
tant de chaleur la cause de ma cousine, qu'il obtint une sauve- 
garde pour elle. Nous pensions n'avoir rien a craindre, nous 
ne savions pas encore quelle ardeur l'homme de Dieu mettait 
pour arriver a ses fins ; et, en effet, profitant de notrc securite, 
le cure* manoeuvra tellement pres du grand vicaire, lui affirmant 
que mon frere vivait maritalemcnt avec ma cousine, qu'un jour, 
au moment oil Lorenzo venait de nous quitter, la maison fut 
cernee, et Rachel enlevee par des soldats. 

" Pigurez-vous la douleur de Lorenzo a la nouvelle de cette 
catastrophe. Une fievre brulante s'empara de lui, et dans son 
de'lire, ' Malheur! malheur a l'auteur de tes maux, Rachel 1 
Malheur a lui ! ' B'ecriait-il ; ' rien ne pourra le soustraire a ma 
juste vengeance.' 

" Cepcndant tous nos voisins, ou plutdt tous les habitants 
du quartier, attestant la faussete de cette imputation calomnieuse 
dirig^e contre mon frere et ma cousine, couvrirent une petition 
de leurs signatures ; et cette petition, a peine retabli d'une aussi 
rude secousse, Lorenzo la porta au secretaire d'etat. L'issue 
paraissait devoir nous etre favorable ; mais le ministrc pontifical, 
apres l'avoir lue, fit observer durement que ces sortes de certi- 
ficats ne prouvaient rien; que fut-elle la chaste Suzanne en 
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personne, Rachel n'en passerait pas moins deux ans a Saint 
Michel. L'injustice etait revoltante, mais que pouvions-nous, 
mon frere et moi, contre cet attentat a toutes les lois divines et 
humaines? . . . Nous n'avions d'autres ressources que nos 
pleura. 

" Depuis cette r6ponse du ministre pontifical, un jour ne se 
passait pas sans que Lorenzo n'allut roder autour de cette 
odieuse maison, dans l'cspoir d'apercevoir au moins la pauvre 
Rachel. Long-temps ce fut en vain, mais enfin il l'a reconnut 
a travera le grillage dc bois place devant chaque fen£tre ; c'etait 
a un e*tage elevc\ Tout palpitant de joie, et certain d'etre 
aper9u, Lorenzo lui exprimait par signca le chagrin qu'il res- 
sentait de aa detention, lorsquc deux carabiuiers lc saisirent 
rudement par le bras, et lui intimerent l'ordre de les Buivrc. 
Soudain Rachel, croyant sans doute qu'on allait aussi le mettre 
en prison, pousse un cri, et, avec un effort prodigieux, renverse 
le treillage de sa fenetre, et se pr6cipite du haut en bas! 
... Ah ! monsieur ! que ne puis-je oublier cct horrible evtme- 
ment! Notre pauvre Rachel eut tout le corps fracasse, son 
sang rejaillit jusque sur mon fr&re, et les carabiuiers eux-meines 
le laisserent sans obstacle se jeter en desespere sur ma cousiue. 
Helaa ! il n'eut que le terns de rccueillir son dernier soupir. 

" Une femme qui de loin avait €t€ temoin de Tarrestation dc 
Lorenzo etait venue m'en donner avis, et moi j'etais sortie pour 
l'accompagner en prison si on l'y mettait. Jugez de ce que 
j'eprouvai quand, arrivee pres de Saint Michel, je reconnus 
Rachel mutilee, sans vie, et mon fr£re, pale, d£figur£, qui, trans- 
port^ de fureur, s'adressait au peuple : 1 Oui/ disait-il, ' je jure de 
poursuivre par le fer et par le feu le chatiment dea tyrans qui 
nous poussent au de'sespoir; je jure de venger la vierge in- 
nocente qu'ils ont traitee en tUle coupable ; dAt ma t£te rouler 
sur l'fcchafaud, je n'aurai point jure* en vain/ Et le peuple et 
les soldats applaudissaicnt a ce serment. C'est que le spectacle 
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affreux qui gisait h\ etait bien fait pour exciter Pindignation ! 
Helas ! cette indignation ne me rendait pas Rachel, et, en em- 
pdchant momentanement l'arrestation de mon fr£re, elle devait 
un pcu plus tard contribucr a me le faire perdre a jamais. 

" Depuis cet affreux jour, le caractt;re de Lorenzo parut 
totalement change. Aucune larme n'avait mouille ses paupi£res 
a la mort de Rachel, aucune plainte ne sortit de sa bouche 
pendant les deux mois qui la suivireut. Une pense'e unique 
paraissait dominer son esprit, et cette pensee dtait la vengeance. 
II ne sortait qu'arme ; a son depart de la maison, il m'embrassait 
en fremissant comme s'il eut du ne plus me revoir, et de fait il 
m'avait rcmis la somme que mon pere lui avait laisse avant 
son depart, on me disant d'apprendre a me gouverner seule ;\ 
tout eVencment. Lorsque j'essayais de rinterroger, il e'ludait 
ma question et s'esquivait en soupirant; et si, pendant nos 
repas, mcs yeux humides a'arreHaient sur les siens comme pour 
l'implorer, il detournait la vue, et courait s'enfermer dans sa 
chambre. 

" Un jour il ne parut point a l'heure accoutumee ; je me 
mis sur le seuil de la porte pour le voir arriver, et j'entendis 
dire par des gens du voisinage qu'on avait tir6 un coup de 
pistolet sur la voiture du cure, et que son secretaire avait ete 
tu^. Aussitot ma pensee se reporta sur Lorenzo. Une sueur 
froide coula de tous mes membres. Je rentrai precipitamment, 
et je m'assis toute desolee a cette place que voila ; j'attendis 
toute la nuit, toute la journee du lendemain, la nuit suivante 
encore, et point de Lorenzo. Alors je fus convaincue de mon 
in fortune. Puis on vint me dire que mon fr^re etait soup^onne 
d'avoir commis l 1 attentat, et que la police viendrait sans doute 
fureter dans la maison. Les mauvaises nouvelles se confirment 
plus souvent que les bonnes. J'ai eu une e'preuve bien penible 
dans Parrivee d'un detachement de soldats, qui, pendant 
plusieurs jours, firent dans notre logis des perquisitions re- 
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iterees, et qui, sans egard pour mon affliction, me prodiguaient 
les apostrophes les plus grossieres et les menaces les plus 
cruelles. 

" Heureusement sur ces cntrefaites mon pere revint ; sa 
presence me donna le courage de vivre, car j'avais resolu de me 
laisser mourir de faim, et depuis trois jours je poursuivais 
l'accomplissement de ce dessein. J'ignore si mon p£re craignit 
d'augmenter ma douleur par le spectacle de la sienne, ou si deja 
il 6tait instruit de nos malheurs ; mais il re<jut la nouvelle sans 
faire paraitre la moindre agitation, et ne dit autre chose sinon 
qu'il fallait se resigner a la volonte de Dieu. II s'occupa 
neanmoins d'obtenir qu'on ne l'cxilat point de Rome, mesure 
qu'on prend d'habitude envers les parents des crimincls d'Etat. 
On permit a mon pere de demcurer, attendu qu'il e"tait absent 
au moment de l'evenement. Peut-6tre aussi esperait-on cn 
1'^piant decouvrir la retraite de son fils, car personne ne savait 
ce qu'il etait devenu. Mais mon pere est prudent, et bien que 
j'aie des raisons de croire qu'il sait ou Lorenzo est cache*, on ne 
le surprendra pas." 

Nina en etait la de son interessant recit, lorsque le bruit 
d'une cle" tournant la scrrure lui imposa silence. Elle m'invita 
au secret en portant un doigt sur sa bouchc, et courut 
embrasser son p&re qui rentrait. Fernando parut surpris et 
embarrasse de me trouver chez lui a cette heure, mais Nina qui 
s'en apercut insinua adroitement que j'arrivais a peine ; aussi 
apres quelques mots ecbanges, Fernando m'invita-t-il a reprendre 
nos promenades a travers la ville 6ternclle, ce que nous f imes. 

3^C )(C S^C 3^C 

Plus d'un mois s'etait ecoule' depuis que j'etais possesscur 
d'une partie des secrets de Fernando. Un soir, venant de 
reconduire un ami au sommet du Quirinal, j'y trouvai un 
rassemblement de gens de tout age et de tout sexe, qui 
se mettaient en marche en entonnant des cantiques d'une 
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majestueusc mclancolie. C'etaient les Purgatoriens, autrement 
dit des gens qui scrcunissaient chaque Vendredi pour prier pour 
les amcs du purgatoire. Je voulus profiter de l'occasion qui 
s'offrait a raoi de roder autour de Rome pendant la nuit, et me 
melant a. la foule, jc sortis avec clle de la ville par la porte Saint 
Laurent. Mais au lieu de suivre le chemin qui m£ne a cette 
basilique, je pris la voie Labricana, voie antique, peu fre- 
qucntee, pcnsant me trouver plus promptement en rase campagne. 
II me semblait que la campagne de Rome devait me remplir 
d'une sensation melancolique dont j'aime souvent a bercer mon 
imagination. Cependant il me fallut marcher pres de deux 
milles avant de pouvoir m'e'carter de la route, que de tongues 
murailles et des haies impenetrables bordaient. Cette monotonie 
fatigante le jour, a quclque chose d'imposant la nuit ; c'est le 
dedale de l'lnfini. La lune venait de se lever, et j'apercevais a 
sa clarte de precieux fragments male's au vil ciment des moles 
voisins. Mille reflexions se succe*daient dans mon esprit ; toutes 
roulaient sur le neant des choses humaines. Et qui n'aurait 
pas fait de eemblables reflexions, en voyant les marbres du 
Capitole enclore l'heritage d'un vigneron ? 

Une especc de caverne s'offrit a mes yeux; elle paraissait 
£tre le resultat d'un eboulement. En me baissant je vis que 
l'interieur en etait vaste, et apres un moment d'hesitation, 
y £tant entr^, je reconnus que c'etait un tombeau du genre des 
Colombaires. Les murs et la voute etaient enduits de stuc 
elegamment travaill6 ; j , enfon9ai le bras dans plusieurs urnes, 
et j'en retirai des poign6es de ccndres et d'ossements brules. 
En remnant ces froidcs reliques la mort me parut moins hideuse 
que dans nos s^pulcres Chretiens. Les Romains, il est vrai, ne 
transformaient point les tombeaux en epouvantails ; ils y voyaient 
des temples aux Dieux Manes (Diis M ambus), ou leurs mains 
d^posaient l'urne d'un bienfaiteur, ou d'un estimable aflranchi ; 
et loin qu'une horrible putr6faction en rendit l'approche im- 
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possible, on allait y arroscr dc ses larmes et couvrir de parfuins 
et de fours dcs rcstes epures par le feu. 

Sorti dc cc sepulcre, jc pressai le pas, et enfin je me trouvai 
dans le desert. Quelqucs hiboux tournoyaient pesammeut 
autour dc ces ruincs informes et gigantesques ; une innombrablu 
quantite de mouchcs phosphoriques scintillaicnt comme des 
etoiles au milieu des fougercs, et sur lc bord dcs rivieres, seuls 
et res qui parussent m'entourer. De distance en distance de 
grands atterissements forraaicnt les uns, comme dcs crateres de 
volcan eteints, les autres dc veritable* precipices. La terre 
crevassee trembla plusicurs fois sous mcs pas, et j'entendis le 
murmure des torrents souterrains. Alors je seutis toutc la 
portec de ces mots qu'un jour on prononc,a devant moi :— 

" La campagne de Rome offre presqu'autant dc dangers a 
celui qui la parcourt, qu'a quiconquc tenterait dc la defricher ; " 
et j'avancai avee une precaution extreme. Qui m'cut secouru 
si je fusse tombe dans un abimc ? 

Dc quclque cote que je tournassc les ycux, je n'apercevais 
que des ruiues, la cimc argentee des Apennins et le ciel ; et je 
n'entendais que les chants plaintifs des Purgatoriens, affaiblis 
par l'eloignement, semblables au gemissement du vent dans les 
creneaux d'une cathedrale. 

Je n'e'tais cependant pas seul. Au moment ou je venais de 
m'asseoir sur le bord d'un atterissement, une voix sortit des 
rochers ebranles: — 

" Mon p£re," disoit-on, " aidez-moi, je suis si faible que je 
ne puis me soutenir." Surpris, je regarde, je preHc l'oreille, 
j'entends bruire les ronces, et je distingue un groupe s'elevant 
lentement du fond de l'abime. 

" Oh ! " s'6crie encore la m£me voix, " la douce clarte de 
la lune recr^e enfin mes yeux ! II y a si long-temps que je 
languis dans la profonde obscurite de cette carriere ! Mais 
quelle ne serait pas ma consolation, si a la faveur de cet astrc 
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je pouvais encore une fois contempler les traits cheris dc ma 
socur I" 

Son compagnon repondit, et soudain je reconnus Fernando : — 

" Ne l'csperc pas; nous avons dejik des actions dc grace a 
rendrc a la Providence pour les moyens qu'ellc me donne de 
tromper nos Argus. Cependant asseyons-nous, mon fils, et 
avant que de nous aventurer plus loin, aie le courage de prendre 
quelque nourriturc. La crainte que le clair de lune ne me 
trahit m'a fait apporter peu de choses, mais en menageant cette 
petite provision, tu pourras attendre mon prochain retour." 

"Mon ptirc," repondit Lorenzo (car e'etait lui), "vous 
•arez que je ne consomme jamais les aliments que vous m'ap- 
portez. L'inaction forcee que je garde au fond de ma caverne, 
l'air humidc que je respire, l'ennui et le chagrin alterent ma 
sante, et me rendent tous les aliments insipides ; il ne me reste 
qu'un desir, voir ma soeur et puis mourir ! " 

" Mon fils, cette idee m'afflige." 

" 0 mon p£re ! vous savez qu'il n'y a pas de ma faute ; 
lorsque Rachel existait, je ne demandais qu'a vivre obscur et 
tranquillc .... clle n'est plus ! . . . Au moins si j'avais pu 
la venger !" 

" Mon fils, moderez-vous ; on peut entendre vos cris, soup- 
Conner votrc retraite, ce serait fait de vous." 

" Ah ! mon pere, vous le savez la mort ne m'effraie point ! 
Si j'ai fui dans ces catacombes, e'est seulement pour vous 
epargner un exil cruel, et l'idee de ma tC*tc roulant ensanglant^e 
aux pieds de la populace ; orphelin j'eusse differemment agi." 

Fernando regarda avec inquietude autour de lui. J'etais 
dans l'ombre, il ne put m'apercevoir. Rassure sur le secret de 
leur entretien, il dit a son fils d'un ton penetre, tandisque celui- 
ci prenait quelque nourriture. 

" Vous me paraisscz trop occupe de votre vengeance ; la reli- 
gion du Christ present le pardon des injures ; et si cette max- 
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ime de misericorde pouvait penetrer dans votre c(Eur, je ne 
doute pas que vous n'en eprouvassiez quelque soulagement." 

" Mon pere, ecoutez-moi : ce n'cst point sans avoir essaye 
de combattrc mon reascntimcnt que je me suis abandonne a 
toute son energie ; lc ciel m'cst temoin que si un de mes egaux 
m'avait re*duit au desespoir par la plus noire mechancete, je 
lui aurais pardonno, parceque j'en eusse pu attendre quelque 
repentir. Mais lorsque des hommes puissants oppriment l'in- 
nocent qu'ils devraicnt proteger ; quand rcv£tant d'un pretexte 
hypocrite leurs passions brutales, ils fletrissent par de honteux 
supplices la vertu si rare sur la tcrrc; lorsqu'ils ravissent a. 
l'orphelin sa liberte, son unique richesse, peuvent-ils encore 
pretendre au benefice de la maxime de l'evangile? Et vous, 
vous me ferez un crime d'execrer, de maudire ceux qui ont 
abreuvc ma jeunesse d'amertume en assassinant ma bien-aimee, 
cellc qui devait £tre ma compagne ? . . . Ah ! sans doute, si la 
justice avait eu des ministres sur cette tcrre d'oppression, je 
serais alle crier vengeance au milieu des tribunaux, et en voyant 
le glaive de la loi frappcr lc coupablc, j'aurais pu alors le recom- 
mander a la misericorde divine : mais vous le savez 
lorsqu'elle s'attaquc trop haut, est dans Rome un crime que Ton 
punit par le bannissement. Les tyrans d'autant plus soupcon- 
neux qu'ils sont plus detestes, n'entendent jamais un soupir sans 
eprouver une sueur froide ; et Rachel assassinee, si j'eusse tente* 
d' accuser ses bourreaux, eut encore ete calomniee par eux. 0 
mon pere ! mon pere ! la religion dont vous me parlez me- 
nace les grands d'eternels supplices ; le Dieu que nous servons 
se vengera des impies qui blasphement son nom ; ce qui est 
saint et juste deviendra-t-il un sujet de scandale dans Fhommc ? 
Non, mon pere! la nature, en mettant dans notre cceur la 
reconnaissance pour les bienfaits, y a mis aussi lc ressentiment 
des injures ; et s'il m'est ordonne* de b£nir la main qui me pro- 
tege, il ne pent m'e'trc defendu de dechirer le sein de celui qui 
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fait couler mes larmes. Ce principe dont vous contestei la 
justessc, ne fait-il pas la consolation des nations re*duite» a 
l'esclavagc? N'eat-il pas l'enfer du despote et la torture du 
prevaricateur ? Vous me dites qu'il est contrairc a toutes les 
lois sociales ; qu'il est subversif de l'ordre. Mais, pour la cen- 
time fois, je vous repondrai qu'il n'y a pas dc societe la ou le 
despotisme triomphe, point d'ordre ou la violence si mule lea lois 
absentes. Dans un tel etat de choses, l'homme conserve tous 
sea droits naturels ; la force seulc peut l'en priver ; j'ai voulu 
user des miens ! 1c sort a trahi mon courage, et Rachel, Rachel 
n'est point vengec ! " 

En pronon^ant ces mots un fre"missement d'horreur agita 
convulsivement Lorenzo. 

"Ah!" s'£cria-t-il d'une voix entrecoupee de sanglots, 
" Rachel, ma bien-aime'e, je te vois encore, tu tournes vers moi 
tes yeux e*teints ; je presse dans mes bras tes membres palpi- 
tants, disloques; je sens ton dernier souffle s'exhaler, et tu 
n'es pas vengee!" 

Et en m£me temps, il s'arrachait les cheveux, et son front 
heurtait la tcrre. 

"Au nom du ciel!" s'ecrie Fernando, en serrant son fils 
etroitement dans ses bras, "bannis, je t'en supplie, ces ideea 
qui troublent ta raison. Quelleque soit la legitimite de ton 
ressentiment, il doit se taire devant la necessite." 

" Votre cceur," repond le jeune homme, d'un ton solennel, 
" dement les paroles de votre bouche. Vous maudisaez inte- 
rieurement cette execrable tyrannie qui a reduit votre fils a 
s'ensevclir vivant dans ces tombeaux, qui a brise en lui l'appui 
de votre vicillesse. P£re infortune ! vous devorez vos larmes ; 
mais croyez-vous que cette profonde obscurite qui nous envi- 
ronne m'ait erape'che de m'apercevoir que vos cheveux ont 
blanchi? La lune trahit en ce moment votre paleur, et votre 
front porte dea rides. Les funestes indices de vos chagrins 
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me dechirent le coeur ; je souffre ce que vous souflYez, et mes 
ressentiments s'accroissent de vos douleurs." 

Fernando, la figure entre sea mains, pleurait en silence, et 
son fits, e"puise sous lc poids de ses emotions, s'etait appuye 
sur une pierre, la face tournee vers le ciel. Muet temoin de 
cette scene de doulcur, je n'osais respirer, persuade que j'etais 
qu'il devait importer au repos de mon ami que je parusse 
ignorer son secret. Un quart d'heure s'ecoula dans cette 
situation, au bout duquel Fernando levant la t£te, et comme 
sortant tout-u-coup d'une profonde lethargic, — 

"J'entends," dit-il, " les chants dcs Purgatoriens. lis 
retournent a Rome ; separons-nous, mon fils, il en est temps." 

A ces mots ils se jeterent dans les bras l'un de l'autre ; puis 
Fernando s'eloigna d'un pas precipite ; et son fils apres avoir 
ramasse les provisions aux quelles il avait a peine touche, 
redescendit en gemiasant dans lea catacombes. Pour moi, ab- 
sorbe" dans mes reflexions, je marchai quelque temps ; et reaolu 
de ne rentrer dans Rome qu'au point du jour, je passai le 
reste de la nuit dans un tombeau. 

****** 

J'avais 6t6 visiter Tivoli et ses riantcs villas. Frascati, le 
lac Ne*hemie avaient 6galement 6ti l'objet de mes investigations; 
en un mot, j'avais ete dix jours absent de Rome. A mon 
retour je trouvai chez moi une lettre de Nina datee de la veille. 
Dans cette lettre Nina me priait avec instance de me rendre 
chez elle. Etonne de ce message, et prepare aux plus tristes 
evenements, je m'empressai de deferer a son desir. 

Nina 6tait a sa fene'trc Ipiant ma venue. Son trouble, 
les larmes qu'elle repandait, le son de sa voix en me sou- 
haitant le bonjour, le desordre de son apartement, tout enfin 
en elle et hors d'elle me porta d'abord a. croire qu'un grand 
malhenr 6tait arrive. Je n'osais la quest ionner. 

" Mon pere," me dit-elle, " n'a pas paru depuis six jours ; il 
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faut qu'il soit mort ou arrOte. N'osant faire moi-m£mc dcs 
perquisitions, je me suis adressee a. vous comme au seul ami 
veritable qui me restc. Par pitie, si vous avez quelques notions 
8ur le sort dc in on pere, faites-les moi connaitre, ou du moins 
nc negliges rien pour en acquerir ! Pauvre orpheline, j'ai besoin 
d'un appui, d'un protecteur, ne m'abandonnez pas." 

Et Nina m'entourait de ses bras en sanglottant : je ne 
balanc,ai pas a lui promcttre qu'avant deux jours j'aurais des 
nouvelles de son pere, et la laissant plus calme, je sortis tout 
emu pour commencer mes recherches. 

D'apres ce qui etait venu a ma connaissance, je pouvais 
deviner sans beaucoup de penetration que Fernando etait retenu 
pres de son fils; cette conjecture etait d'autant plus naturelle 
que depuis long-temps la tristesse de mon ami ne faisait qu'aug- 
menter, et qu'elle pouvait bien avoir pour cause le delabrement 
de la sante de Lorenzo. Plein dc cctte idee, jc me resignai a 
faire une descente dans les catacombes; je ne me dissimulai pas 
les difficultes ni les dangers dc rcntrcprise. Comment pen&rer 
sans guide dans ces tenebreuses cavcrncs dont de frequents 
eboulcmcnts interrompent les communications, ou que dcs eaux 
diluvienncs transforment en abimcs ? II ne fallait rien moins 
que I'amitie que jc portais a Fernando, l'interfit que m'in- 
spirait sa malhcurcusc faraille, et jc ne sais quel desir vague 
d'obtenir la confiance du p^re de Nina, pour me faire passer 
par dessus toutcs ces circonstances decourageantes. 

Muni d'un briquet phosphorique, d'un paquct de bougies, 
d'une lanterne sourde, et de plusieurs pelottes de ficelle, ainsi 
que d'une gibecierc pour mettre quelques provisions, je sortis de 
Rome a la chute du jour, me dirigeant vers le point de la 
campagne oii jc mc souvenais d'avoir vu un grand nombre 
d'atterisscments. 

Je marchai long-temps au milieu des bruyercs sans pouvoir 
reconnaitre le goufFre sur le bord duquel involontairement 
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j'avais derobe le secret de Fernando. Des pluics violentes 
survenues depuis ma derni^re visite, et les mouvements si 
frequents dc ces terrains caverneux, avaicnt change l'aspect du 
site. Cependant quelques os de volaille deja blanchis et des 
lambeaux de papier sur lesquels je reconnus Tecriture de mon 
ami, me firent penser avoir trouve" l'atte*rissemcnt que je 
cherchais : il ne me resta aucun doute, lorsqu'en me baissant 
je distinguai des pas d'homme empreints dans la terre, et que 
je vis l'entree d'une caverne ; je descendis done, et apres avoir 
attache mon fil conductcur a un fragment de roche, je m'avanc,ai 
dans le labyrinthe. 

Plusieurs fois je fus oblige de me trainer sur le ventre au 
milieu de masses eboulecs pour passer au-dela au risque de voir 
d'autres masses s'ecroulcr sur ma tfite. D'autrcfois des nappes 
d'eau tombant des voutes crevassccs paraissaient vouloir me 
fermer le passage: il fallait affronter ce deluge et sauter par 
dessus les precipices crcuses au dessous. Dc terns en terns je 
m'arr^tais: mon oreille attentive cherchait a dem£ler les sons 
qui s'echappaient de ces antres profonds ; et quand je m'etais 
convaincu que le bruit de mes pas avait seul eVeille Techo, et 
que seul le fracas des torrents retentissait, je recommen^ais ma 
course. 

Un moment je crus entendre pres de moi des gemissementB 
sourds; mais en avan^ant avec precaution, je reconnus que 
e'etait le murmure d'un rcnard occup6 i decharncr des os : il 
s'enfuit a mon aspect. Soudain une idee terrible s'offrit a mon 
imagination en proie aux plus sinistres soupc,ons ; j'examinai 
avec attention les osscments qu'il devorait ; ils n'appartenaient 
pas a notre esp&cc, et j'en remerciai le ciel, tant mon esprit 
frappe des horreurs du lieu et des motifs qui m'amenaient, se 
trouvait prepare a ne rencontrer que d'effroyables indices. 

Trois heures s'£taient ecoulees depuis que j'errais dans les 
detours dc cette triste solitude, et je n'avais encore rien decouvert. 
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Accable de fatigue, je m'assis abiine dans les plus cruelles 
reflexions. Rien n'abrege le terns corame un decouragement ; 
aussi une partie de la nuit se passa-t-elle sans que j'y prisse 
garde. Jc fus enfin tire de ma sombre rfiverie par cea excla- 
mations dechirantcs, — 

" Mon fib, mon cher fils, ouvre les yeux ! Lorenzo, mal- 
heureux enfant ! c'est moi, c'est ton p£re ! Mais ton haleine 
s'est arr6tee, ta main se glace, Lorenzo ! Ah ! pere infortune, 
1c co3ur de mon fils a cesse de battre ! e'en est fait. Mon Dieu ! 
6 mon Dieu ! mes pri&res ont done e*te inutiles ! mes pleura 
ne font point touch6 ? 0 desespoir ! 6 douleur ! Pourriture, 
cendre, et poussiere, voila ce qui me reste de mon fils, de mon 
Lorenzo ! " 

Ainsi se lamentait un malheureux deja reconnu ; et les echos 
repetaient tumultueusement, " Mon fils ! mon Lorenzo!" Je 
m'avan§ai precipitamment vers le lieu d'ou partaient ces cris. 
A l'aspect de la lumiere que je portais, Fernando hors de lui de 
s'&rier,- 

" Venez. ah ! venez. barbares satellites du desnotismc : veuez- 
vous repaitre des larmes d'un pere au desespoir! Monstres, 
achevez votre ouvrage ; trainez a l'cchafaud, torturez ce cadavre 
que j'embrasse, trainez-moi aussi au fond des cachots ou voua 
entassez tant de victimes, mais craignez la justice de Dieu, tdt 
ou tard elle attcint les prevaricatcurB." 

"Fernando," repondis-je, "vous vous trompez, c'est votre 
ami qui vous cherche et qui vient vous offrir des consolations, si 
le deuil d'un pere peut en recevoir." 

" Quoi ! c'est vous ? Et comment avez-vous decouvert ?" 

" Je savais tout depuis long-temps." 

" Ah ! vous le saviez ! Eh ! bien done, vous m'aiderez a 
creuser une fosse pour mon fils ; n'est-ce pas, mon ami ? " 

Et fixant un moment ses yeux eteints sur la depouille mor- 
telle de Lorenzo, il colle ses l&vres sur son front, qu'il arrose de 
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ses larines ; et saisissant une pioche qu'il avait autrefois remise 
a son ills pour qu'en cas d'accident il put se frayer un passage 
dans ce souterrain, il se mit A creuser la terre en gemissant. 
Je l'aidai dans l'accomplissement dc cc triste travail, et nous 
parvinmes, non sans peine, a pratiqucr une fosse suffisante. 

Mon coeur se brise en songeant a cette sc&ne de douleur. 
Je vois encore mon ami prosterne sur la terre ou s'engloutissait 
le fruit bien-aime de son hymen: j'entends ses soupirs, je 
frisaonne comme si l'humidite' glacialc dc cc sepulcrc rcnaissait 
pour mes sens avec l'cxprcssion de ma douleur. 

Quand mon ami quitta son attitude et n'eut plus de larmes 
dans les yeux, il etait environ six heures du matin; je parus 
contrarie ; mais soudain Fernando : — 

"Qu'ai-je a redouter maintenant ?" me dit-il. "Sortons, 
sortons, je n'ai plus besoin des mysterieuses tenebres de la nuit : 
le jour ne saurait me trahir." 

Et nous retournames a Rome, ou Nina nous re<jut avec des 

transports de joie, bientot remplaces par la plus sincere affliction. 

* ***** 

Un mois aprfa. 

Je bus de Fernando lui-ni£me que voyant son fila a l'extremite 
la derni^re fois qu'il le visits, il s'etait determine a ne le plus 
quitter ; que pendant plusieurs jours il lui donna tous ses soins, 
et qu'enfin Lorenzo detachant de son cou une tresse de cheveux 
qu'il tenait de Rachel, l'avait pri& de la remettre a Nina, et 
qu'apr^s avoir prononce ce nom, balbutie celui de sa bien-aimee 
et serr6 la main de son p&re, il avait expire*. 

La veille de mon depart dc Rome, Fernando me fit confidence 
de sa resolution de quitter cette ville pour aller habiter Turin, 
ou il possedait quelques biens ; nos adieux furent dechirants : un 
secret pressentiment me disait que je ne verrais plus mon ami, 

non plus que cette pauvre Nina, si digne d'un meilleur sort ! 

* * * * * * 
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Epilogue. 
Cinq a ns apr$s. 

Le 25 Fevrier, 18 — , une lettre, cachctee de noir, m'est 
apportec. Je l'ouvre. Elle est datec de Turin. J'y lis ces 
mots : — 

" Monsieur, — J'ai l'honneur de vous faire part, qu'hier 22 
Janvier Fernando a rendu son &me h Dieu. Depuis une 
semaine, il fixait ce jour, triste anniversaire de la mort de son 
fils, com me devant etre le dernier de sa vie. 

" Sa pauvre fille depuis un an rcligicusc au couvent de 
l'Annonciade, avait obtenu par grace de ne point quitter le 
chevet du malade. Je n'osc cspercr qu'elle puisse survivre a ce 
fatal evenement. 

" Auber, 

" Prftre de la Cathedral* de St. Jean Baptute, a Turin. 

" P. S. Ma lettre est rcstee long-temps sans vous parvenir, 
en voici la cause : Nina a laquelle j'avais dit que je vous ecrivais, 
d'apres les intentions de son p6re, m'avait prie d'attendre 
quelques jours : ' Vous annoncerez en mcme temps a notre ami 
que la fillc et le perc ont quitte cette terre, car je sens que je ne 
puis aller loin.' Et en effet, ces tristes paroles ont recu leur 
confirmation le 18 du present mois de Fevrier; Nina a rejoint sa 
famille au celeste sejour : c'etait un modele des vertus les plus 
angeliques. 

"20 Fevrier, 18—." 

****** 

Pendant six mois on me demandait quel parent j'avais perdu, 
et pourquoi je portais le dcuil ? . . . J'avais deux amis de moins 
sur la terre. 
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THE EXILE'S WIFE TO HER SLEEPING CHILD. 



BY ELLEN WOOD. 

My child, arise ! Alas, how calm the sleep 

From which I must arouse thee ! and how deep 

Thy slumber ! Wake, my own, my precious child ! 

Light of my lonely heart ! thou hast beguiled 

Me of my grief in many a sad, sad hour, 

And chased back half my cares ! My household flower ! 

My bud of promise, yet but newly blown ! 

My darling child ! my beautiful ! my own ! 

And still thou deepest ! Still those soft eyes close 

In infancy's soft rest and calm repose. 

They say that angels whisper words of love 

To infant dreamers ; is it thus, my dove ? 

Do visions greet thee of that glorious band 

Who round the throne of God rejoicing stand ? 

And now a smile lights up thy placid brow, 

What are thy visions, infant ? what are now 

Thy thoughts, my gentle child ? Oh, pure and bright, 

They are of heaven, and fill thy soul with light ! 

But must there come for thee a future day, 
When all thy present peace shall pass away, 
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When the cold world shall point its venomed dart, 
And talcs unfold which from thy loving heart 
Will chase the calm, sweet joy, that now has shed 
A halo, darling, round thy bright young head ? 
Oh, heavenly Father ! Thou who oft hast smiled 
Upon the friendless, shield, — oh shield my child ! 
Conduct her where her infancy has flown, 
And lead her safe to Thee, — my beautiful ! my own ! 



OH, FOR LIFE'S YOUNG DREAM OF GLADNESS! 

BY JANR KMILY HKRBKRT. 

Oh, for life's young dream of gladness ! 

When the flowers were all so new ; 
Growing by our garden pathways, 

Bright and beautiful and true. 
Oh, to see the birds uprising 

From the crowning heights of leaves ! 
Oh, to taste earth's promised pleasures 

While the taintless heart believes ! 

Oh, for life's young hour of trusting, 

When there 's joy in every smile, 
When there 's truth in every promise, 

Every lip is free from guile ! 
Oh, to feel the heart upswelling, 

Every thought and power expand, 
When young Love first made his dwelling 

In our young life's fairy land ! 
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BY ISABELLA MCSRO. 

It was the 9th of May, 1839, and wc had bivouacked for the 
night on the banks of the Zwart Kops River — one of the most 
insignificant of South African streams. It was a beautiful 
night, the fair southern constellations looked down upon us 
with their large brilliant eyes, undimmed by the moon which 
was just rising above the lofty hills which the next day's journey 
would leave behind us, glancing on the smooth leaves of the 
trees and the yet more shining river, and gleaming on the tops 
of the large caravan-like waggons, which are the favourite shelter 
of travellers, even more than tents — whose coolness is delightful 
in that climate, and which are impervious to either dew or snakes. 
We retired early to rest within a waggon's length of the shallow 
river, whose merry murmuring over its gravelly bed, blent with 
the sighing of the fan-palms that waved above it, and the distant 
thunder of the South Atlantic breaking in heavy surges on the 
shore some few miles distant, quickly lulled us into pleasant 
dreams of the friends we were then journeying to Graham's 
Town to meet. In the morning wc were astir almost ere the 
sun had dried the dew from the grass and from the quaint but 
beautiful vegetation of the Cape, and while preparations were 
making for our departure we could not forbear admiring the 
tranquil solitude surrounding us. The broad valley lightly 
dotted over with the feathery mimosa and glossy-leaved laurel, 
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the little sparkling river, scarce a foot deep at the ford we had 
to pass, with its flat, grassy banks — a rare feature in South 
African watercourses, and the large white and purple water- 
lilies which floated so gracefully upon its surface, and the broad 
lotus-flowers clustering along its borders. And then we raised 
our eyes to the wall of lofty hills that eirt us round, with their 
romantic and varied outline distinctly traced against the clear 
blue morning sky, and the thought came into our minds that 
even here a life might be passed in happiness and contentment : 
shortly after we bade adieu to the valley of the Zwart Kops, little 
hoping to find another such pleasant encampment. 

But our stars were kinder than we deemed, and the next 
evening found us yet better pleased, though now no streamlet 
rippled by or fan-palms waved their graceful boughs, and our 
present resting-place was on the bare surface of a lofty flat, 
where stern aloes, with their sword-like leaves and spike-like 
blossoms, surrounded us, instead of yielding lilies, and dwarfed 
and scattered mimosas were the only trees that cast their shadow 
on the broad plain. But here we found companion travellers, 
who with all the frankness of their nation immediately sought 
our acquaintance. They were Dutch, a bride and bridegroom, 
and the sister of the former ; and well pleased were we with 
them, especially the newly-wedded pair, for there seemed a deep, 
unostentatious affection in the manners of the youth, and a 
happiness that is too full for giddy joyousncss in the demeanour 
of his bride, that made it evident that in their union the dearest 
hope of their young hearts had been fulfilled, and we looked on 
them with pleasure, as beings destined to gladden each other's 
pilgrimage on earth. 

The next day, ere our parting, which was somewhat delayed 
by a portion of the waggon oxen belonging to each party having 
strayed, the fair bride had confided to us her simple history. 
Gentle Meinic Muller! in the innocence of her heart and the 
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unworldlincss of her nature, she permitted to one who was 
almost unknown a glance at the inner life, which those who 
dwell amid the haunts of men veil so carefully from the prying 
gaze of stranger eyes. Meinie was the eldest daughter of a 
widowed mother, whose family was as large as her means were 
small, and who could add no other inheritance to that of beauty, 
with which her child was so largely endowed. But though this 
brilliant dowry failed not of due appreciation by the young and 
warm-hearted, it was otherwise with their seniors ; and when 
Hermanns Miillcr, after a lengthened visit to the Albany dis- 
trict, during which while losing his own heart he had won that 
of the youthful Meinie, besought the consent of his parents to 
their union, it was indignantly refused — a penniless maiden 
was no fitting bride for a member of so wealthy a family— and 
all communication ceased between the lovers. But Hermanns 
Miillcr was not Meinie De Witt's only suitor, and now that she 
might not hope to be united to the object of her own choice, 
her mother entreated her to banish him from her heart, and to 
endeavour to view with favour one who had sought, though 
unsuccessfully, to win her smile, and who had no will save his 
own to consult. But Meinie's affections were too truly given to 
be thus easily recalled, and she still clung to the memory of her 
first love, shrouded though it was with the dark cloud of hope- 
lessness, and would not cast her eyes towards a brighter path. 
But at the rumour that Meinie De Witt was to become another's 
bride, all equanimity deserted Hermanns, and the fever of the 
mind communicating itself to the body, he was laid on a bed of 
sickness, from which it was feared he would never rise again ; 
and then right thankful were the parents to purchase back the 
life of their son by consenting to his union with one against 
whom they could allege no fault save poverty. And thus the 
hardy plant of love, that had proved too strong for worldly 
hands to tear asunder, was allowed to follow its natural growth, 
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to become, perhaps, in years to come, a noble tree, beneath 
whose shelter Hermanns and Meinie Miiller might repose, 
secure from the trials of the world. And now when we met 
them they were on their way to visit the parents who had re- 
jected the fair creature they had never seen, only pausing a few 
days at Uitenhagc to visit Meinie's brother ere they proceeded 
to Long Kloof. 

It was the 15th of the same month, and again waggons were 
"outspanncd" on the banks of the Zwart Kops. Five were 
drawn up beside the upper ford, where we ourselves had rested 
six nights before, while six others occupied the banks of the 
lower, which was three or four miles nearer the sea. The 
same clear, cloudless, star-gemmed sky was above them which 
had canopied us ; the same soft music of the passing water, and 
undulating movement of the fan-palm boughs in the calm air, 
was in their cars that had soothed ours. As time passed on. 
the scene became more brilliant, for the bright, cloudless moon 
rose above the lofty hills, shedding a clear white radiance over 
all, and revealing the form of rock, and tree, and flower, with a 
distinctness nearly equalling that of day, and around the en- 
campment tents were pitched, and fires were lighted, and the 
voice of laughter floated on the still night air. 

The travellers were of different parties. On one side, beneath 
a group of old forest trees, whose drapery of pale green moss 
hung in festoons from their hoary branches, a family might be 
discerned by the light of the fire round which they sat in gipsy 
fashion, — father, mother, daughter, and son, and at some dis- 
tance behind them, surrounding another fire, were a group of 
domestics sufficient in number to prove the station and wealth 
of their master. In truth their whole aspect proclaimed them 
possessed of every luxury excepting perhaps happiness ; for on 
the fair brow — and it was indeed surpassing fair — of the young 
girl rested a deep shadow, as though a cloud had come over the 
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sunshine of her heart ; and there was a sadness in the glances of 
her soft blue eyes, when they were occasionally raised in replying 
to the remarks of those around her, and a languor in her whole 
air, which betrayed a mind ill at ease ; and it seemed as if her 
father had likewise noted these symptoms, for his eyes turned 
often with a quick, stern glance upon her, as though he forbade, 
and would resent, even a thought of dissatisfaction crossing her 

j 

flHlUlIa 

Near the centre, between their solitary tent and waggon, sat 
a group of young men, talking and laughing with all the hila- 
rity of their age and sex ; and on the other side, nearly hidden 
from view by the thick branches of the laurel which formed their 
arbour, sat our new friend Mcinie and her sister, but Muller was 
not with them, and in his absence the bride looked restless and 
uneasy. She knew that it was unexpected business that had 
detained him at the last moment at Uitenhage, and that he 
would rejoin her either that night or next morning ; yet it was 
their first separation, and new to her to be unprotected in the 
world even for a few hours, and in the depression of spirit 
it occasioned it seemed to her as if she should never see him 
more. 

Night wore on, and still Muller came not, and the anxiety of 
Meinie grew more intense. 

" He will not be here before the morning !" she exclaimed, 
in a tone of vexation. 

Suddenly the distant sound of horses' feet struck upon her 
ear, and she started to her feet with an exclamation of joy. 
Nearer and nearer came the sound, and Meinie stood eagerly 
watching for the first glimpse of the advancing form, when the 
young men's joyous greeting, — " Why, Van Cortlandt, we 
thought you would never come ! " sent her away almost weep- 
ing with disappointment, and, hopeless of his return that night, 
she shortly afterwards retired to her waggon. 
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But there was another heart on which that name struck even 
more forcibly than on that of the lonely bride. It was that of 
the stern man's daughter, and the cheek flushed and the form 
trembled, though she knew that the eyes of her kindred were 
upon her ; but soon the emotion passed away, and the calm- 
ness and icy coldness of despair seemed to gather round her. 

In another moment the stranger appeared within the circle 
of light, and rode quickly up to his friends. But as he dis- 
mounted his glance fell on the group beneath the trees, and a 
deadly paleness came over him ; he made an* involuntary move- 
ment as though he would remount, but the intention quickly 
vanished, though he forbade the attendant leading away his 
horse, or even relieving him of his bridle or saddle. He wished 
to fly, yet lacked the courage. Though he might not speak to 
her, it was a happiness long denied that of gazing on the grace- 
ful form and beautiful face which had been dear to him from 
boyhood. For Philip Van Cortlandt and Adelheid Bloomfeldt 
were the children of near neighbours, men occupying the same 
station, and possessed of nearly the same extent of property ; 
but that of Van Cortlandt had to be divided among a numerous 
band of sons and daughters, while that of his compeer would 
descend to his two only children, rendering the fortunes of the 
latter immeasurably superior to those of the former. It was in 
this light Mynheer Bloomfeldt viewed it, and when he discovered 
the affection subsisting between his daughter and the lover, who 
had little save noble qualities to recommend him, he scrupled 
not at once to denounce so ill-placed an attachment, without 
pausing to consider that but for him he would have been son- 
less. For Philip, at the risk of his own life, had saved that of 
Bloomfeldt's only son during the Kafir war; and, more to the 
youth's shame, he appeared to have forgotten it likewise, for not 
once was his voice raised in behalf of his youthful friend and 
preserver, but he listened silently, and it almost seemed with 
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pleasure, to his father's command that Adelheid should never 
more interchange word or letter with Philip Van Cortlandt. 

Still and silent, conscious of her lover's regards, yet not 
daring to raise her eyes, Adelheid sat between her stern father 
and the unfeeling brother, whose life was almost that lover's 
gift, but who now appeared unconscious of his presence. Trem- 
bling for the duration of the calm, fearful lest the overbearing 
spirit of her father, or the proud one of Philip, might burst the 
barrier of silence, and by bitter words render yet more implac- 
able the animosity already subsisting between them, it was with 
a sensation of relief that Adelheid heard her father direct that 
the whole party should at once retire. 

Now that Adelheid was no longer visible, Van Cortlandt 
again resolved on instant departure ; yet still he lingered. He 
could scarcely understand his own sensations, but it seemed a 
privilege even to be near her ; he felt that such might never be 
his again, and he could not bear to resign it, though he told 
himself and others that he was going directly. So his horse con- 
tinued by his side, plucking the scanty grass that grew around ; 
and when his light-hearted friends at length retired, prophesying 
gaily that his midnight journey would end in following them to 
their tent, he threw himself on the rush-mat before the fire, and 
gradually the remembrance of the bitter present changed into 
the brighter past, and in imagination he lived over again the 
days of his happy youth. 

Philip Van Cortlandt might have indulged this waking 
dream an hour or more, when he was suddenly aroused by a 
distant, yet startling sound ; it must be the surf breaking on 
the distant sea-shore : but no, it came in an opposite direction. 
He sat up and listened attentively. Nearer the destroyer came, 
with a fierce, sullen roar, crushing the tall trees in its path like 
feeble saplings: could it be a whirlwind? He knew not. 
Suddenly the sound of rushing waters met his ear, and the 
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fearful enemy was at once recognised. " The freshet ! the 
freshet ! " he cried ; and his words echoed far down the valley, 
but almost ere they had left his lips the first wall-like wave of 
the inundation burst upon them. Wilder and fiercer than the 
mountain-torrent which sweeps all before it, it came on along 
the level valley, rushing, surging, and leaping in its headlong 
course, tossing wildly upon its surface the uptoru trees it 
already bore as trophies of its might, whirling madly round and 
round among its boiling eddies the rigid and ghastly forms of 
those it had encountered in its path, while a roar louder and 
more appalling than that of the tempest rose high above the 
despairing cry of human agony. 

As Philip Van Cortlandt rose to his feet to listen he laid 
his hand upon his horse's bridle to arrest ita movements, and 
when the warning cry was still upon his lips, and the first heavy 
body of water dashed him to the ground as it sped swiftly on, 
he unconsciously grasped firmer the rein within his hand. An 
ejaculatory prayer which had not time for utterance was in his 
heart, and then the raging wave rolled over him, bearing all 
before it, casting down the waggons, overwhelming the tents, and 
awaking their sleeping tenants but to die. 

For some moments all consciousness forsook Van Cortlandt. 
When it returned, he was instinctively battling with the boiling, 
gurgling waters, amid fragments of broken waggons, plunging 
horses and oxen, and the powerless or vainly struggling forms 
of his late companions — by the wreck, as it were, of all which 
had surrounded him at that peaceful encampment from which 
the fierce torrent had already swept them far away. His first 
thought was of Adelheid Bloomfeldt : where was she in that 
fearful hour ? Must she die and he so near her ? That thought 
at once restored his bewildered senses j he then became aware 
that the bridle he had grasped so firmly was still in his hand, 
and his good steed by his side, though almost paralysed with 
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terror : yet the voice of his master was recognised even amid the 
loud rushing of the waters, and without a struggle he allowed 
Van Cortlandt to mount him. As he did so, a wild hope of 
rescue for the one so dearly loved shot through his heart, only 
to be followed by despair ; so turning his horse's head against 
the current of the flood, he looked around. How should he 
save ? How should he find her in that terrible scene t For 
even to die with her would be happiness. 

" Adelheid ! Adelheid ! " burst from his lips in agony. His 
voice was lost in the roar of the headlong torrent ; but at that 
moment he saw a white-robed figure buried beneath the rushing 
flood by the dying plunges of a struggling bullock. As the 
form neared him it rose again to the surface, and he stretched 
forth his hand eagerly to grasp it, but in vain : it was borne 
beyond his reach. But as it passed, the face turned towards 
him, and in the clear moonlight he beheld it distinctly ; it was 
that of a stranger — of Meinie Muller, the beautiful and happy 
bride. 

" Adelheid ! Adelheid \" he cried again ; " oh, that I could 
find thee, if it were only to die with thee ! " The words had 
scarcely left his lips when another form floated towards him. 
Philip's heart told him it was Adelheid ; he caught wildly at it, 
grasping the garments, and losing command of his horse in the 
effort, he and she he sought to rescue were for a time borne 
helplessly along. But it was not now that Van Cortlandt's 
energies would fail him, and holding Adelheid — whose senses 
had not quite deserted her, — firmly in one arm, he succeeded in 
again directing his horse's head against the stream, and sought, 
though with a faint hope, to reach the higher land that stood at 
the distance of less than a mile beyond those raging waters. 

What a fearful change had come over the late peaceful valley 
of the Zwart Kops ! the space between the hills — full three 
miles wide — through which not an hour before had meandered 
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a tiny river, was now filled by a mighty torrent, dashing on 
with fearful violence towards the neighbouring ocean, heaving 
and surging in its fierce rage, sweeping onward in deep de- 
structive eddies, while its dark and turbid surface was strewed 
with the forms of the dying and the dead ! And still the calm 
stars looked down as placidly, and the fair moon smiled as 
brightly, on this wild scene of turbulence and desolation as they 
had done on the peaceful valley and the murmuring streamlet'. 
For the waters which had occasioned this fearful and unpre- 
cedented inundation of the Zwart Kops had fallen many hundred 
miles up among the lofty mountains in the interior, and having 
most probably, by their weight, broken through some natural 
reservoir, rushed down without a moment's warning through 
the valley, overturning and bearing all along with them in their 
headlong course. 

Ix>ng the solitary horseman struggled amid that wilderness 
of surging waters, and breathlessly toiled the patient steed to 
maintain the ground he had so hardly won, for Van Cortlandt 
remained on the saddle as long as might be to defer as far as 
possible the moment when his own powers must be called forth, 
lest they might fail him when, perhaps, most needed. Yet 
despite the many times the waves almost overwhelmed them, 
and the deep eddies caught them and whirled them along in 
their course, needing the utmost effort of horse and rider to 
extricate themselves from them : they yet drew nearer the land, 
but, oh ! how much more swiftly they approached the sea, to 
which the impetuous current was resistlessly bearing them ! 
But for that they might have hoped. At length the period 
came when the good steed's powers were exhausted, and he 
might no longer aid them. Then Van Cortlandt threw himself 
into the waters, and clasping Adelheid closely in one arm, 
essayed to swim with the other. But thus encumbered his 
progress must be slow, and more than once Adelheid entreated 
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him to leave her, to abandon her, and for her sake to seek to 
save one life, but he would not. 

" No, Adelheid," he said, " we are together now, and we 
will never part again ; if we may not live together, we may, at 
least, die together, and that to me will be sweeter far than life 
without thee I " 

It needs not to tell how onward they struggled, nearer the 
land and nearer the sea, but Van Cortlandt's energies seemed 
inexhaustible while Adelheid's heart beat so near his own. At 
length they overcame all obstacles and dangers, and he drew 
Adelheid safely forth on dry land where lofty sand-hills project 
far forward on the eastern bank not half a mile from the ocean. 
As Philip Van Cortlandt laid Adelheid on the ground he sunk 
down beside her, exhausted and almost insensible; and there they 
lay, the sole survivors of an event that had condemned to a sudden 
and fearful death at least seventeen of their fellow-creatures. 

As the first rays of the morning sun were glancing on the 
orange-groves and lemon-hedges of the beautiful little village of 
Uitenhage, two travellers mounted their horses and rode forth 
rapidly in the direction of the Zwart Kops. They were Hermanns 
Miiller and his young bride's brother, who had resolved on 
giving his sisters the unexpected pleasure of another meeting. 
Gaily they laughed and jested as they rode onward ; for there 
was no shadow on the heart of either, and the pure, invigo- 
rating morning air had exhilarated their spirits in an unwonted 
degree. 

" I will tell Mcinie you had some secret reason for it, or you 
need not have remained in Uitenhage last night," laughed Carl 
De Witt recklessly, as they entered the gorge between two 
hills. 

" She will not believe you, so you will only damage your 
own character for veracity," replied Hermanns, in the same 
strain "But hark! what sound is that?" 
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" It is the surf breaking on the shore," answered De Witt, 
after they had paused a moment to listen. " I never heard it 
anything like so loud before ; but the morning is so calm, and 
the silence so unbroken, that sound travels far." 

" Silence is rarely long unbroken where you are, Carl," 
added Miiller, with the clear, ringing laugh of heartfelt hap- 
piness, which needs but little outward provocation to call it 
forth. 

Meanwhile they were rapidly advancing along the descending 
path among the hills. As they drew nearer the sound of 
troubled waters fell more loudly on their ears, and Muller's 
laugh was hushed, and his brow grew serious, though he knew 
not why. De Witt held his peace ; that unlooked-for roar con- 
founded him, — he could not understand it. But they urged 
their steeds more quickly on to the next turning, whence they 
should issue out on the narrow plain leading to the valley of the 
Zwart Kops. At length that spot was gained ; but before them, 
instead of the tranquil green valley for which they looked, was 
a broad, dark waste of heaving water, hurrying onward to the 
ocean with fearful rapidity. For a moment they stood silent 
and bewildered at the unexpected scene, almost doubting 
whether they had missed their way and wandered in an unknown 
direction. It was but for a moment ; then the appalling truth 
burst upon Miiller, that that terrible inundation had swept 
away all that was dearest to him on earth, — that that mighty 
death-wave had rolled over his Meinie, and that he was alone in 
the world ! Words cannot tell the agony of the thoughts that 
rushed upon his brain with a quickness and poignancy that 
threatened to subvert it, and bent the strong man's head down 
even to his horse's mane, telling him that the agonies of a 
sudden and terrible death had convulsed the fair face that he 
had loved so well, and that the slender and delicate form was 
now the sport of the wild waves, for there had been none to even 
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seek to rescue her ; had he been there, he would have saved her, 
or he would not have been here to grieve for her. How deeply 
had he been punished for leaving for even a few hours her 
whom he had vowed to guard and protect ! Punished by life- 
long anguish and regret. But why should life be long ? 

Mulleins horse started back affrighted from the boiling flood 
into which his master's urging spur and rein would have 
impelled him ; and Carl, who, though he sincerely mourned for 
the sisters thus unexpectedly torn from him — more, perhaps, for 
their unhappy mother's sake than for his own — yet saw not his 
whole sum of happiness torn from him, for there was one among 
the orange-groves they had so lately left, who, while she lived 
and smiled, he could not be wholly wretched. Carl caught his 
brother's bridle, and drew him from the spot. But ere the sun 
whose rising Hermanns had hailed so joyfully had ceased to 
gild with his rays poor Meinie's torrent-grave, her husband no 
longer mourned over her death, for he lay unconscious — the 
victim of a raging fever. 

More than two months had passed away, our brief sojourn 
in Graham's Town had drawn to a close, and we were retracing 
our former steps. It was the 31st of August when we 
descended the Zwart Kops hills, and prepared to traverse the 
scene of one of the most terrible inundations South Africa has 
ever witnessed. We looked curiously around us. The valley 
seemed unaltered from what we last had seen it. There was 
still the same amphitheatre of lofty hills, the same small mur- 
muring streamlet, and the velvet turf was still adorned with the 
same groups of feathery mimosas, whose light foliage and 
branches had enabled them to withstand the enemy that had 
destroyed their more robust brethren. And the hollows from 
which these last had been torn, already had the long grass and 
the quickly-spreading vines hastened to hide them from the 
traveller's eye, so that nought was remaining to tell of the 
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appalling scene of which the quiet valley of the Zwart Kops had 
been the theatre, save the reeds twisted round the topmost 
branches of the mimosas, and the grief in the hearts of those 
whose dear ones it had torn from them. 

We had nearly crossed the valley when we perceived an 
approaching traveller. He was a man of apparently middle 
age, with the worn look and subdued and humbled air of one 
on whom the sun of happiness had never shone, and there was 
a meek suffering in the eye he raised to us in passing which 
convinced us we had never encountered him before. 

" Who is that ? " we inquired of a friend who had come to 
meet us. 

" Mynheer Hermanns M'ullcr, whose young wife was lost in 
the freshet!" 

"Hermanns Miiller!" We gazed after him; it was im- 
possible yon middle-aged stranger could be the handsome, joyous 
youth we had met not three months before on the neighbouring 
flat. But so it was, and not more changed in person than in 
spirit is Hermanns Miiller now from the husband of the fair 
and gentle girl with whom we had anticipated for him a long 
and happy future. 
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BY V. 

When I am far from hence, and thou alone 

In woods and meadows we have wandered through, 

Seek not the spots we loved, like some that strew 

The faded body when its life is flown. 

Oh, better far in Fancy's realms to own 

An Eden still undimmed, than, waking, view 

The change that turns the scene to harsh and new. 

Seek not that valley, love ! when I am gone ; 

For there, though softer grass no foot may tread, 

Or greener shade to rest at noon invite, 

Once other echoes shared thy whisper light. 

'Twas not the harebell bank sustained thy head, 

Nor can its brightest sun that stream make bright, 

When that which gave to all a dearer charm is fled ! 



THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH. 



BY OEORGINA C. MUX RO. 

" Sync they came to a garden green, 

And she pu'd an apple frae a tree ; 
' Take this for thy wage*, true Thomas ; 

It will give thee the tongue that can never lie.' 
' My tongue is my ain,' true Thomas said ; 

* A gudely gift ye would gie to roc ! 
I neither dought to buy nor sell, 

At fair or tryst where I may be. 
I dought neither to speak to prince or peer, 

Nor ask of grace from fair lady.' 
' Now hold thy peace,' the ladye said, 

' For as I said so must it be.'" 

Thomas the Rhymer. 

It is a long while since the world came to the conclusion 
that the age for marvels had departed — no person now believes 
anything which is not clearly demonstrated to his senses — no- 
body ever feels disposed to credit anything which he does not 
fully comprehend, except Punch's bons mots, animal magnetism, 
and the power of steam. As a general rule, it is the fashion to 
scoff at all and everything out of the common routine of life, aa 
though impossible. " The time is gone by for such things to 
occur," say one-half of the community ; " Or rather for them to 
be believed," say the other, assuming our ancestors, in a body, 
to have been utter fools or inveterate romancers. And yet, all 
this to the contrary notwithstanding, strange incidents are hap- 
pening round us constantly. 
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Redwood Digby was oue of the most sceptical of sceptics on 
such points, the most unaccountable coincidence was with him 
nothing more than chance, — a little strange, perhaps, but that 
was all ; and a9 among his other virtues Mr. Digby numbered a 
strong attachment to truth, it is to be presumed such was his 
actual opinion. But there are spots even on the sun, and, like 
many other good people, Redwood Digby was not content with 
felicitating himself on being so much better than his neighbours, 
but was addicted to censuring somewhat harshly in them the 
errors and weaknesses to which he was superior. It so happened 
that returning from his club one evening in company with a 
friend, they conversed on a slight dereliction from truth, or 
rather suppression of its full extent, of which a young acquaint- 
ance had been guilty, to spare another's feelings, and which had 
proved its own punishment, in drawing down upon himself and 
that other more than the evils he sought to shun ; but while his 
companion commiserated, Mr. Digby merely censured. 

" I have no pity for him," he said ; " no inducement should 
be able to tempt any man to falsehood, or even to disguise 
the truth. Truth is the first, the most pre-eminent of all the 
virtues." 

" Except charity/' interrupted his companion ; " that suits 
all seasons, while truth docs not." 

" It should then," replied Digby. " So deeply impressed 
am I with its value, that I most heartily desire every human 
being were compelled by an irresistible power not merely to 
utter no single word of falsehood, but likewise never to leave 
the truth unsaid." 

Mr. Digby's friend made no comment — perhaps his 
thoughts were not always such as he would like to make public. 
A little while after this they separated, and the lover of truth 
was joined by a queer little man in a dark cloak, with his hat 
pressed down over his eyes. 
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" Mr. Digby," said the stranger, " were you quite sincere in 
what you wished just now?" 

" Of course I was, sir," said Redwood, walking on more 
rapidly : " I always speak the truth." 

" But don't you think it might prove a dangerous wish if 
granted ? " asked the little man, keeping close beside him. 

" Not to a good man," answered Digby shortly, highly in- 
dignant at this intrusion. 

" Well ! what do vou say to trying the plan in your own 
person for a week ? — or we'll say for one day — one little day : 
you'd find enough of it, I fancy ? " 

"A month — a year — my whole lifetime, would not be too 
long," said Redwood, angrily. 

" No, one day be it until you wish again. I'll not ensnare you 
blindfold," proceeded his pertinacious and irritating companion. 
" So you accept my offer?" 

" Of course I do, or would at least," said Redwood, waxing 
more wrathful every moment. " But have done with this non- 
sense, sir, I am tired of your impertinence." 

" Well, well, since you have accepted my offer, deride my 
power if you will — deny it, if you can, to-morrow, that's all !" 
and with a sharp, castanct-like laugh, the stranger left him. 
Digby felt for his purse, doubting much whether the little man 
were any better than a pickpocket; but all was safe, and he 
returned home scarce bestowing another thought upon the 
unknown's intrusion. 

Digby awoke next morning with a shadowy impression of 
something like the foregoing conversation having passed in a 
dream ; but he never heeded dreams, they were ridiculous. His 
servant entered. 

" Oh, you are awake, sir: I was just coming to call you." 

" I shall not get up yet. Close the curtains better, and I'll 
sleep an hour longer." 
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" But, sir, you desired to be called exactly at nine — you 
forget you have particular public business." 

" Not a particle — there was not a grain of truth in what I 
told you ; but I often say so to make myself appear a person of 
consequence." 

Watson vanished instanter, without daring to reply ; but as 
the door waa shut Digby heard something like a suppressed 
laugh. He started up immediately — surely he must have been 
talking in his sleep. It was full time to summon his waking 

He had scarcely finished breakfast, when, with the demure 
look which he had preserved during the performance of his 
duties, Watson announced the tailor's arrival to procure an 
interview : — " He says, sir, that you desired him to call 
to-day." 

" Yes, confound the fellow, at twelve, and I meant to be far 
enough from home by that time : but I can't avoid him — shew 
him up." 

Like many other gentlemen, Mr. Digby was considerably 
indebted to his tailor, and liked not the appearance either of 
himself or his bill. 

" Very sorry, indeed, to trouble you, sir, but business must 
be attended to. Have a large bill to pay at the end of the 
week, and should be much obliged if you would favour me by 
settling your little account." 

" Little account, Mr. Harrison ! I 'm sure it is enormous — 
totally disproportioned to my income. I can't pay it unless I 
retrench, and that I'm not disposed to do : it makes a gentleman 
look so foolish." 

" But, sir, you promised to settle this account six months 
ago." 

" I know I did, and many another also ; but I never in- 
tended to do so when I promised — I knew I could not." 
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" But allow me to say, Mr. Digby, that as a gentleman " 

" I know what a gentleman should do," interrupted Digby ; 
" but so long as the world considers me such, I don't care what 
I am ; 1 cannot pay your bill without inconvenience, and so 
long as I am in Parliament I do not mean to trouble myself 
about it." 

" That's quite enough," said the tailor, in great indignation. 
" I know how to look upon vou, sir, and I am very sorry our 
establishment should ever have had the misfortune of counting 
you among its customers. Good morning, sir; when you are 
out of Parliament I shall take good care to call upon you." 

The tailor disappeared. Digby struck himself violently on 
the forehead. He wondered if he were mad ; yet he had given 
utterance to his real sentiments, though even to his own sight 
they had never before been presented in such guise. Feverish 
with mortification, the fresh air might do him good, so he turned 
to receive his coat from Watson, whom he but now remembered 
he had not dismissed during the preceding dialogue. 

" I hope, sir, you will not be angry," said Watson, after a 
little hesitation, " but you will be good enough to look for 
another servant— I shall leave at the expiration of the present 
quarter." 

"And no loss to you," replied Digby. "You can get a 
place easily with double the wages I give you. Sir Somers 
Leslie would have taken you at that a year ago if I had 
recommended you ; but I knew I could not get as good." 

" And you have so often said, sir, that you took so great an 
interest in my fortunes that you would part with me at any 
time if you could provide me with a more lucrative situation," 
observed his servant, reproachfully. 

"And the greater fool you to believe me, or to suppose I 
should inconvenience myself to serve you without some very 
good reason for so doing." 
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Watson stared with eyes as large as doubloons with 
astonishment, and Digby rushed from the room, and out of the 
house, without another syllabic — he was more than half certain 
now that he really was going mad. 

He had scarcely gone a dozen yards when he met an old 
school-fellow. 

" Delighted to see you, my dear Digby ! was coming to 
give you an early call, as I leave town this evening to embark 
for India. I've just parted from Durnford; he tells me you've 
promised him an appointment, and I am very glad to hear it, 
poor fellow !" 

" I did promise to exert my interest," said Digby ; " but 
I knew it would be of no use, and never intended trying." 

His friend bit his lips : after a minute he spoke again, — 

"Tis a sad business to talk of, but you know that poor 
Stanley Hume died yesterday?" 

" So I heard : I had entertained some thoughts of calling 
during the day, but that news put an end to them." 

" I wish it had been in your power to have gone earlier," 
replied his friend, " he was so anxious to sec you — as, indeed, I 
explained in my note the day before — for you and I were the 
only persons he really knew in this vast city, and old recollec- 
tions made him desire to have us near him. However, all 
things must bend to necessity, though he often echoed your 
regret that business should prevent your obeying the summons 
to his death-bed." 

"It was not business," volunteered Digby. " I went to 
dine with half-a-dozen pleasant fellows at Sir Somers Leslie's, 
and then to the Opera, where I expected to meet Miss Barbara 
Bond." 

His friend bit his lips again. 

" Ah ! I have to congratulate you, I believe. — You are going 
to be married to Miss Bond, I understand?" 
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" Yes, I'm accepted there ; though, but for her fortune, 
I should never have thought of her — it is quite an affair of 
interest." 

His companion was astounded by all he heard, and cared 
not to be his companion much longer. 

" Having a thousand things to see after I must now take 
leave," he said. " So wish me a pleasant journey, and then 
good-bye." 

"To tell you the truth, Cathcart," was the unlooked-for 
response, " I care very little about your journey. We have 
seen so little of each other of late years, that all the little liking 
I ever had for you has departed." 

"And I can tell you, Mr. Digby, that I should degrade 
myself by having such a heartless being for a friend one 
minute after I knew him," retorted Cathcart, who having an 
ebony walking-stick in his hand, followed up his words appro- 
priately by knocking down Mr. Digby. He then very coolly 
walked away. 

When Digby rose, no one was in sight, for which he felt 
very thankful ; but completely bewildered and mortified, he was 
glad to take refuge in the first coffee-room he reached. Here 
he remained for some hours, speaking only when called upon, 
and then in such a manner that none felt inclined to trouble 
him. At length he recollected that he had an appointment with 
Miss Barbara Bond, and though he would have gladly dispensed 
with its fulfilment that day, it could not be neglected, since her 
fortune was of the utmost importance. But in paying the waiter 
for the little he had taken, his unlucky frankness was again 
manifested : — 

" And keep the change," — it was no ungenerous recompense 
for the waiter's services — " I give it to you ; though in my 
opinion it is a regular system of robbery — the extortion practised 
by you and your fraternity." 
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" Sir !" said the waiter, growing pale with rage, " I never 
asked you for anything. No gentleman ever used such 
language in this house until this moment ; but then, sir, none 
but gentlemen were ever here before." 

Digby left the house as quickly as possible, wondering what 
on earth made him tell such ill-timed truths. He was aroused 
from his reverie by a familiar greeting : — 

"And whither do you bend your steps?" pursued his new 
companion. 

" 1 go to call upon the Bonds, or rather Miss Bond." 

"You do? Ah, well! I suppose you have heard of my 
misfortune in that quarter ?" 

" Yes, her father refused you — I know all about it, and, in 
fact, was myself the cause." 

"You were! how so?" 

" Why, I told her father you were the most dissipated 
fellow about town, and that if he had any regard for his 
daughter's happiness or fortune, he would not commit either to 
your keeping. Y'ou know, Thornton, it was not very far from 
the truth." 

" Not very," drily responded the rejected. " But may I ask 
what was the motive of this interest in her concerns?" 

"Why, I wanted to marry her myself; for her fortune is a 
great object with me. I must wed an heiress. And so it 
answered the purpose, and we shall be married in a month." 

"More likely you will be in your grave," was the retort. 
"I will have satisfaction for this cowardly — this assassin-like 
conduct, in one 1 thought my friend !" 

" I don't like fighting," said Redwood, with sincerity. 

"But you shall fight me, or I'll horsewhip you in every 
society where you dare to shew yourself," exclaimed Thornton. 

" I'd rather be horsewhipped twenty times than fight once," 
answered Digby, seeming to utter the words without his own 
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cognisance ; " but as it the custom of the world, I'll meet you 
to-morrow." 

They separated ; and at length Digby found himself in the 
presence of Miss Bond, and, a wonder for him that day, passing 
the time without any particular blunders. As ill fortune would 
have it, however, the conversation chanced to turn on a young 
lady of his acquaintance. 

" She is very handsome, is she not?" asked Miss Barbara. 
"What do you think?" 

At any other time Digby would have said he thought " very 
little about her," or something of the sort ; but this day truth 
ruled, and he replied, — 

" I think her infinitely handsomer than yourself." 

The fair Barbara was struck dumb for a moment : so was 
he until her next inquiry touched the magic cord which he 
must perforce obey. 

" In that case, then, why do you not marry her ? " 

" I would if I were able : but she has no fortune ; and though 
I am very much attached to her yet I cannot marry her, — 
we are both too poor." 

No sooner was this said than Digby rushed out of the 
room like a madman, and traversed many a street before he 
even recollected where he was. He felt like a troubled spirit, 
condemned to wander without rest, for he was ashamed to 
return home where he had first betrayed himself, and afraid 
from experience to venture anywhere else. After some hours, 
when weary wandering, he met a friend, also a M. P., and his 
true tongue having admitted that he was tired, and had no object, 
he was persuaded to go to the House, at that time sitting. 
When they entered, a member was on his feet, delivering 
certainly not one of the wisest speeches to which those walls 
have ever listened. No sooner had he concluded than Digby 
rose and began, — 
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" Before commenting on the speech of the member who has 
just sat down, and whom it would be both falsehood and 
absurdity to call 'honourable,' seeing that " 

Here cries of " Order ! order ! " from every part of the 
House, drowned his voice ; but he succeeded in talking them 
down for a time, truth would he heard. " Seeing that I know 
him to be in every way undeserving of the epithet, I must 
remark that he is one of the greatest fools in England, and that 
I should wonder that the House had the patience to listen to 
him, did I not believe it contains many men who are as great 
idiots as himself, and some who if they had their deserts " 

The conclusion of Mr. Digby's sentence was lost in the 
general clamour ; but, despite noise and confusion, he continued 
to utter numerous uncivil remarks, militating greatly against the 
dignity of the House, until he was removed in custody of the 
scrgeant-at-arms. 

In the lobby of the House a voice whispered in his ear, — 

" Do you not think that even better men than Mr. Digby 
might find a little circumspection prudent in the use of truth ?" 

He looked round, and saw the queer little man gliding 
away. In an instant the previous night's conversation flashed 
on his mind; he became calmer for a short time, but ere 
morning he was in violent delirium. On his recovery the 
world kindly attributed his extraordinary demeanour to the 
approach of illness. But all could not be put to rights, and 
though he had no duel to tight, he had the mortification of 
hearing of Thornton's marriage to Miss Barbara Bond long ere 
he could leave his room ; and having advisedly relinquished his 
scat in Parliament, he found himself arrested the very next day 
at Mr. Harrison's suit, and compelled to pay his bill forthwith, 
at considerable inconvenience. So oft is it that the worthiest, 
and they whose actions and motives could bear the strictest 
scrutiny, are not merely the most charitable with respect to 
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others, but also the most humble in appreciation of their own 
virtues and deserts : while they who are loudest in self-praise 
arc but too frequently the least entitled to our esteem ; and they 
who scoff most contemptuously at their brethren's discovered 
faults, have usually themselves the greatest number to conceal, 
and are, at the best, blind self-deceivers as well as impostors ; 
who, wilfully refraining from looking on the actual motive of 
word or deed, arc content to smile complacently on the more 
plausible counterfeit. Thenceforth, however, Mr. Redwood 
Digby might have been observed to be far more gentle in his 
comments on the failings of other people, and somewhat less 
lofty in his estimation of himself and his virtues ; and when, 
now and then, he would feel disposed to pride himself on his 
mental and moral superiority, there would flit though his mind 
the humiliating recollection of that day's strange events, and 
vanity would retreat within itself at the remembrance of how 
contemptible a part he had been doomed to play, and how much 
less suitable to him was his affectation of unimpeachable 
rectitude than the naive and single-minded remonstrance of 
Thomas the Rhymer. 



THE WIFE'S SONG OF HOME. 



BT MRS. ABDY. 

The Home of my choice is nor humble nor great, 
It is not a mansion of splendour and state, 
Nor white rustic cottage by roses o'crgrown ; 
I worship no idols of wood or of stone. 
Mine is not the weak, feeble spirit, that clings 
With dull, helpless grasp to inanimate things : 
The dwelling for me, love, exists where thou art, — 
The Home that I prize is the Home of the Heart ! 

Perchance our abode strange and varied may be, — 

A swift-sailing vessel that cleaves the blue sea, 

A log-house, constructed by rude, hurried hands, 

Or tented encampment on parched desert sands ; 

Yet each shall to me yield as true a content 

As the fair, spacious halls, where my childhood was spent. 

Oh ! never from Home can the loving depart, 

When they share with a loved one the Home of the Heart ! 
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BT THE CODNTE88 OF M.KSSINGTON. 

It was a fine summer's day at Beechwood, the noble seat of 
the Marquess of Fordinglass, when the Countess of Roseneath, 
his daughter-in-law, and the Ladies Augusta and Mary De Verc, 
his lordship's fair daughters, were seated in the boudoir of the 
former lady. Nothing could be more tasteful or luxurious than 
this chamber, which contained all that could please the eye or 
conduce to the comfort of its occupants. The only drawback 
to the elegance consisted in certain unseemly stains on the car- 
pet, indicating that the boudoir was not solely occupied by 
ladies ; and soft cushions, scattered in various directions of it, 
would have revealed the fact that the fair creatures present were 
dog-fanciers, had not the presence of three of these little animals 
proved it even more strongly. The ladies were employed in 
some of those light works in which women while away the 
hours, and which amuse without fatiguing. The Countess of 
Roscneath was netting a purse for her lord, the Lady Augusta 
sat at her tambour-frame, and Lady Mary' had a French novel 
on her lap. Lady Roscneath turned from her netting to gaze 
on a very pretty spaniel, a true scion of the Rowley* breed, 
which was lying at her feet, and having examined the bearing 
of the dog, she rang the silver hand-bell on the table, and ex- 
claimed to the pretty French femme-de-chambre who answered 
the summons, — 

* Sobriquet given to Charles II. 
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" Claudine, what is, — what can be the matter with my dear 
Bijou?" 

This inquiry attracted the attention of the other two ladies, 
not to Bijou, but to an Italian greyhound, designated from its 
snowy whiteness by the name of Lily, and another little spaniel 
called Fidele, which they instantly seized and began caressing. 

" I do not know, miladi, dat de lcctle pet is not veil," 
replied Mademoiselle Claudine, calling up a look of intense 
interest to her countenance. 

" Are you sure, Claudine, that you had the chill taken off 
the rose-water of the dear creature's bath this morning? You 
know how I cautioned you about this." 

" Oh ! miladi may be very certain dat I attended to her 
orders." 

" Perhaps you overdid them, Claudine, and warmed the rose- 
water too much ? Yes, I am sure this must be the case." 

" No, indeed, miladi, I took de very most particulaire care 
to have de rosc-vater exactly de temperature of de milk as it 
comes from de cow, as miladi has often told me." 

" But are you sure that the flannel in which the dear creature 
was enveloped on coining out of her bath was well warmed ?" 

" I assure miladi it vas perfectly veil vanned." 

" Dear, darling Bijou ! " exclaimed Lady Roscneath, as she 
pressed the dog to her breast and lavished kisses on its face ; 
"yes, it was a darling, a love, a treasure;" and again it was 
kissed. " Do you know, Claudine, that the little angel's mouth 
has a peculiarly disagreeable smell — a sort of compound of 
broth and vegetables ? What can it mean ? You surely would 
not allow the darling to be out of your sight for a moment ? 
I have often told you, Claudine, that the housemaids and foot- 
men are capable of giving the dear creature roast beef, or mutton, 
or any other coarse meat, which would inevitably destroy the 
little darling's stomach." 
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" Miladi may be perfectly certain dat I never let de charm- 
ant petit chien out of my sight, — no, never; and I tell de 
housemaids and de footmen dat miladi not permit any of de 
undcr-8erva!its to give anyting to her leetle dog, or to play vid 
or kiss it." 

" What had the darling for its breakfast, Claudine ?" 
" A Naples biscuit and a small cup of rice milk, madame." 
" Quite right. And for its luncheon ?" 
" Le blanc de poulet emince .'" 

" Poor darling ! look how heavy its dear eyes are ! Do give 
me my smelling-bottle, Claudine, for the odour of the poor 
suffering pet is quite overcoming! You must send a man 
on horseback for Mr. Plumassier, that he may prescribe for the 
darling. Go, lose not a moment." 

" How very strange it is," observed Lady Augusta, " that 
my dog should have the same horrid smell ! I assure you, 
sister, it is precisely what you described." 

"And mine, too," exclaimed Lady Mary; "it is quite 
abominable. Depend on it, the dear creatures have caught 
some infectious disease, and are all alike suffering from it, which 
explains the similarity of the dreadful odour." 

" I gave positive orders to my femme-de-chambre to let my 
dear Lily touch nothing but rice biscuits and new milk, with 
the pinion of a chicken just to play with." 

" And mine, I know," said Lady Augusta, " has had nothing 
but minced chicken, for I saw the darling get its luncheon." 

During these remarks each of the interlocutors was caress- 
ing her canine favourite with as much tenderness as a fond 
mother would lavish on her child, in spite of the disgusting 
odour which most disagreeably assailed her olfactory nerves. 

" Well it must be owned," said Lady Roseneath, with a 
grave face, " that although dogs are a great blessing to those 
who know how to appreciate them, yet they entail great care and 
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anxiety. I am sure that few mothers could suffer more for a 
child than I have done for my darling Bijou. And Roseneath 
does nothing but quiz and laugh at mc, for what he is pleased 
to call my foolish fondness for the darling. But I say to him, 
' Love me, love my dog,' and I pout and won't speak to him 
when he is unkind to dear Bijou." 

'* You are quite right, sister," replied Lady Augusta ; " Rose- 
neath doesn't know how to appreciate our darlings. Would 
you believe it, he positively kicked my dear little Lily the 
other day on the stairs, merely because she gave him — quite in 
play — a little bite on the calf of his leg ! " 

" Oh, I can well believe it, Augusta ! Why, Roseneath and 
1 had a positive quarrel when we married because he wanted to 
exclude dear Bijou from my chambre-ii-coucher. Fancy what 
barbarity ! But I would not give in, and even to this day he 
is not reconciled to the dear pet's presence there ; and when it 
snores — and I am sorry to say the darling has got a trick of 
doing so — he says all manner of disagreeable things about it, just 
as if I could help the matter." 

" Your brother seems to have quite as great an objection to 
dogs as Roseneath has," observed Lady Mary. 

w Yes, it is very true Mellinbrook can't suffer lapdogs. We 
have had a hundred fights on the subject, I assure you ; and I 
heard him say the other day to Roseneath that he never would 
marry a woman who had one." 

" Did he, indeed ?" said Lady Man - , the colour mounting to 
her delicate check, and laying down the dog, which had hitherto 
been on her lap, on the carpet, with a look which said as plainly 
as look could say, that she would not be indisposed to make the 
never-before-contemplated sacrifice of resigning dear, dear 
Fiddle, were she the person selected by Lord Mellinbrook for 
a wife, rather than lose such a man. 

" My brother and yours complain that our dogs are always 
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troublesome and snapping at them/' said Lady Augusta ; " but 
how can it be otherwise ? They never take the least pains to 
conciliate our darlings, never give them a morsel, look angry 
when they take possession of the sofas or hearth-rug, and abso- 
lutely resent a little bite given in play, as if it were a serious 
matter." 

" Did you observe how vexed Roseneath was the other 
evening when dear Bijou leaped through the point-lace flounce 
he gave me as a birthday gift ? How could the poor dear little 
creature know that it cost eighty guineas, or that destroying it 
would enrage him ? And so I told him ; but men are so very 
unreasonable. Roseneath said, I should either conquer my 
passion for point-lace or for dogs, for that one was incompatible 
with the other." 

" Well, although I did dote on poor Fidele," observed Lady 
Mary, already meditating an infidelity to her favourite, as was 
proved by her referring to her partiality to it in the past and 
not in the present tense, " I must confess that dogs do smell 
very disagreeably, and are very much given 1 to bark and bite,' 
as the verse in the children's book has it. They are also, as 
Roseneath often complains, a great interruption to conversation. 
They get jealous and fractious if not noticed, and then one is 
obliged to caress them ; and the breaks in on a pleasant chat of 
' Dear Bijou, Fidele, or Lily,' which one is compelled to utter 
to keep the poor things quiet, spoil society. I really think, 
reflexion faite, I will give up Fidele." 

"Impossible, Mary!" exclaimed Lady Roseneath; "you 
never could have the courage to make such a sacrifice ! " 

" What, pray, is this meditated sacrifice which demands such 
courage?" asked Lord Roseneath, who, with his brother-in-law, 
Lord Mellinbrook, entering the boudoir at that moment, overheard 
his wife's last sentence. 

" Don't tell him, dear Henrietta 1 " said Lady Mary, her 
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checks suffused with blushes at the consciousness of the 
motive which had induced her to contemplate the sacrifice of 
"dear FidMc," and trembling lest Lord Mellinbrook should 
even suspect it. 

"Do tell mc, Henrietta," resumed Lord Roseneath; "Mary's 
blushes and desire to keep this secret from me render mc only 
more anxious to know it. A wife should have no secrets from her 
husband, as you know, or ought to know, unless six months' 
marriage have caused you to forget your duty to your liege 
lord." 

"What a picture of domestic felicity!" remarked Lord 
Mellinbrook, laughing. " Each lady with her dog on her lap, 
— but no, I ask pardon, Lady Mary's dog is on the carpet." And 
the speaker glanced complacently from the lady to the dog. 

"Why, it was precisely about Fidele we were speaking," 
said Lady Roseneath ; " Mary was declaring her intention " 

"Pray, pray, Henrietta, stop — say no more about it," 
interrupted Lady Mary, in positive distress. 

"Nonsense, child; what can be the harm of telling your 
brother what, I know, will give him so much pleasure ? Mary 
intends giving up her dog ! " Lord Mellinbrook looked at the 
blushing girl with an expression of undisguised pleasure in his 
fine countenance, while Lord Roseneath exclaimed, "Well 
done, Mary ! Come and give me a kiss for setting so good an 
example to your sisters. I only hope they will be wise enough 
to follow it— that's all." 

Lord Mellinbrook, for the first time, patted the discarded 
favourite, now no longer an object of dislike to him, and Lady 
Mary was touched by this unusual act of kindness on his part 
to poor FidMe. 

" Do, dear Roseneath, look at dear Bijou," said his wife ; " I 
am sure the poor darling is very ill, and I have sent off for 
Plumassier to come and prescribe for it." 
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'"Dear Rosencatb!' and 'dear Bijou!'" repeated Lord 
Roseneath, with a comic expression of countenance. " How 
flattered a husband — and a husband of six months only into the 
bargain — ought to be at having the same terms of endearment 
addressed to him and his wife's lapdog ! " 

He, nevertheless, took up the dog, but soon laid it down 
again, exclaiming, — 

" Ye gods ! what a horrible odour ! The little monster 
must have been devouring all sorts of filth, and is positively 
dying of repletion." 

" I assure you," replied his wife, " that the little darling 
has had nothing to-day but Naples biscuit and rice milk for 
breakfast, and emmet: of blanc de poulet for luncheon." 

Capital ! is it not, Mellinbrook ? One would suppose that mia 
cara sposa was giving us the menu of a cherished son and heir, 
lately weaned, instead of that of her lapdog." 

Lord Mellinbrook laughed heartily, and Lady Mary joined 
in his mirth. 

"Come, come, Mary," said Lady Roseneath, "I don't 
think it quite fair that you should join in the laugh against me, 
for I heard you not more than half-an-hour ago inquire with 
almost maternal solicitude into the details of Fidelc's dejeuner 
and luncheon ; and your intention of sacrificing the poor little 
animal never, I do believe, occurred to you until you heard that 
Mellinbrook " 

" Henrietta, you are unkind, ill-natured!" sobbed rather than 
said the blushing Lady Mary, a flood of pearly tears gushing 
down her delicate cheeks. 

Lord Mellinbrook longed to wipe them away, but muttered 
something about his hopes that she would not mind what his 
madcap sister said, who considered herself privileged to torment 
every one but her lapdog. 

A thought, — and, to judge by the expression of his 
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countenance, it must be a pleasant one, — at that moment for the 
first time entered the head of Lord Roseneath, namely, that 
his brother-in-law, to whom he was warmly attached, might 
become still more nearly related to him ; and to cover the 
evident confusion and distress of his sister he began to reproach 
his fair wife. 

"And so, my lady," said he, "you ordered one of my 
fleetest horses to be despatched with a groom for Monsieur 
Plumassier, M. C.—medecin de c/iiens. That fellow is the 
most accomplished rogue I know, and enjoys a lucrative post 
under my wife as dog-doctor ; he, I verily believe, knowing no 
more of the art he professes than he does of algebra." 

"I assure you, Roseneath, I simply desired Claudine to 
order a man on horseback to be sent off for Plumassier as soon 

"Oh! then 'the fleetest horse,' was the addition of that 
personification of conceit and idleness, Mademoiselle Claudine." 

" How can you be so ill-natured ? Claudine is really the 
best creature in the world— adores me, and is so devoted to dear 
Bijou that " 

" She lets him run wild about the kitchen-offices," 
interrupted Lord Roseneath, "whenever you arc out of the 
house." 

" Impossible ! it's some malicious story got up, depend on 
it, to injure the good creature." 

" I heard it from Dempster, one of the game-keepers." 

"I know Claudine better. She wouldn't, be assured, let 
the darling out of her sight on any consideration." 

Two days after this conversation the ladies were going to 
join the gentlemen in a stroll through the park, and these last, 
somewhat tired of waiting for them on the steps of the vestibule, 
were tempted to go round to the kennel of some favourite 
spaniels and setters, situated in the vicinity of the kitchen- 
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offices, leaving word with one of the servants where they were 
gone. The ladies, who had been detained on their descent from 
the boudoir by the gardener, who required their instructions 
for placing some fresh flowers and plants in the jardinieres 
on the staircase, proceeded in the direction where they were 
told the gentlemen had gone — a region towards which their 
steps were seldom directed, and were guided by the loud 
laughters of Lord Roseneath and Mcllinbrook where to find 
them. 

"What can have excited their mirth so strongly?" 
demanded Augusta. 

" Some mischief, you may be sure," replied Lady Roseneath ; 
"but let us hurry on to ascertain." 

They saw an open gate which led into the kitchen-yard, and 
at a window beheld Lord Roseneath and Mellinbrook, attended 
by one of the game-keepers, nearly convulsed with laughter. 
The ladies hurried to the spot, treading on the points of their 
delicate feet through the disgusting mess of egg-shells, orange 
and lemon-peels, oyster-shells, potato, turnip, and carrot-peels, 
and sundry other indescribable fragments, the refuse of the 
scullery, and approached the window where the gentlemen were 
so evidently amused. Rut, oh ! the horror of the scene that met 
their eyes ! The delicate — the fastidious Rijou, whose baths 
were of rose-water with the chill taken off, whose breakfasts 
were of Naples biscuit and rice milk, and whose dinners were 
tmince de blanc de poulet, stood on his hind-legs devouring the 
contents of a large copper stock-pot, yielding the mingled odours 
of soups, vegetables, and other condiments of a coarse kind, his 
long and silken cars bearing irrefragable proofs of their contact 
with the greasy mess he was feasting on, and the tasteful 
knot of blue riband that ornamented his gold collar so 
stained as to have little of its pristine hue visible. Lily— the 
pure and spotless Lily— was eating some of the fragments of the 
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servants' -ball dinner, swept from the plates, and designed for 
the hog-tub ; and Fidele was extended on the floor overcome by 
the copiousness of the repast she had been making from the 
same dish, a victim to repletion ! The scullery-maid was plying 
the duties of her craft with an indifference to the presence of her 
guests that indicated they were not unfrequcnt ones in that 
region. 

Lady Roseneath uttered an exclamation of horror and 
dismay, Lady Augusta gave a slight scream, and Lady Mary 
joined her brother and his friend in a hearty laugh. 

When we saw the ladies a few months after, Lady Rose- 
neath was occupied, not with her dear Bijou, but with a fine 
baby, with whom her lord seemed very much delighted ; Lady 
Mary was changed into the Countess of Mcllinbrook, and had 
no dog; and Lady Augusta was followed by Lily, the only 
canine favourite belonging to the party. 
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BY PERCY BOYD, EStt. 

A Spirit once lay sighing 
Beyond that dim unknown, 

Where through long years of penance 
The souls of mortals groan ; 

And still sighed the poor Spirit,— 
" A thousand years of pain 

I'd live could I behold once more 
The bright green earth again. 

" A thousand years of penance 

In torture I would dwell, 
To see for one brief instant 

Him whom I loved so well." 

A glance of heavenly pity 
In the Angel's eye had birth, 

As he bore the weeping Spirit 
Again to the green earth. 

" Beneath the broad cool shadow 
Of the waving linden-tree, 

I know mine own love wanders 
Still sorrowing for mc." 
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When they ncared the ancient lindens, 
Where the pleasant waters flow, 

There sat her heart's beloved, — 
But he loved another now. 

Beneath the broad cool shadow 
Of their ancient trysting-plaee, 

A gentle maid reclining 

Was locked in love's embrace. 

Then through the hapless Spirit 
Sharp pangs of sorrow thrill, 

But the bright Angel gently 
In his dear arms held her still. 

And higher still, and higher, 
They winged their way above, 

Until they ncared the portals 
Of heaven's bright halls of love. 

Then sighed the Spirit, weeping, — 

" I may not enter there, 
A thousand years of torture 

1 Tis yet my lot to bear." 

A smile benign and tender 

O'er the Angel's features stole, 

As he gazed with heavenly pity 
On the fond and hapless soul. 

" Poor Spirit, all thy sorrows, 

Thy woes, arc o'er at last ; 
In the torture of that moment 

Thy thousand years have pa«t." 
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BY NICHOLAS MICUELL, 
AUTHOR OF " THB EVENTFUL EPOCH," " RUINS OF MANY LANDS," ETC. 

Mr. Banks was a great man on the Stock Exchange; for 
no brother broker made bolder adventures, or launched out in 
speculations on a more gigantic scale, than he. In City par- 
lance, too, he was a " good M man, for he paid his " differences " 
scrupulously, honoured regularly every bill, and was known to 
have, at the most pressing of times, when money was scarce in 
the market, a large floating balance at his bankers'. Yes, we 
repeat, view him as you might, Mr. Banks was a great and a 
good man. 

In his person the stockbroker was tall, and, though not 
handsome, he had a commanding appearance. His head was 
large, his limbs were large, so also were his pockets, into which 
he usually — always when driving a bargain — thrust his hands; 
the last-named practice might have arisen from a misanthropic 
determination to exchange a cordial salute with no one; it 
might be — and let us charitably hope the best — merely to keep 
his hands warm ; yet the majority of people said, — and English 
law always recognises truth and right on the side of the ma- 
jority, else, why are beadles, aldermen, and members of Parlia- 
ment, chosen on a majority, and momentous questions of right 
and wrong entirely settled in the House by a majority ? — the 
greater portion of people then said, he plunged his hands so 
constantly into his pockets simply with a view of quietly but 
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expressively reminding his associates that they were well-lined, 
that his purse was heavy ; in short, that they were a miniature 
of his account at his bankers'. 

The stockbroker in his demeanour was very calm and self- 
possessed, and this repose was the more remarkable inasmuch 
as his profession is generally thought calculated to produce an 
anxious state of feeling and to excite the passions. If stocks 
rose, and money poured in, he did not appear elated, and if the 
contrary happened, no vexation was visible in his countenance. 
Disastrous news might arrive from the Continent ; armies might 
have been defeated and thrones overturned, as stated on the 
labelled leg of the last carrier-pigeon ; and while the little terri- 
tory of Capel Court exhibited a complete pandemonium, brokers 
rushing in frantic alarm to and fro, some with despair written 
on their pallid features, knowing themselves ruined, and others, 
through very joy, having speculated on a "fall," wiping the 
great drops of perspiration from their foreheads, and all talking 
with breathless eagerness, there our friend might have been 
seen leaning quietly against an angle of the wall ; no man, it 
was well known, was more deeply interested in the question 
than he, but to the group of brokers who surrounded him, 
anxious to ascertain his opinion of the terrible state of affairs, 
he would deign only at times to nod his head, or answer an 
oracular " yes " or " no;" his hands would not leave his pockets, 
and his face appeared, as it were, one huge icicle which the 
breath of no passion was able to thaw. 

Mr. Banks lived at Denmark Hill. A pretty line of sub- 
urban villas is that seen on the right hand straggling up the 
ascent. We have often admired them on our summer rambles 
to Norwood: such fantastic architecture — no cold Grecian, 
quaint Elizabethan, or solemn Gothic, but a praiseworthy com- 
promise, a little blending of the whole; such neat porticoes, with 
clematis-wreathed pillars and broad stone steps; such pretty 
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gardens, where flowers bloom in marble vases, and gigantic 
aloes spring from tubs, the little paradise being defended in 
front by great jealous foldiug-doors ; so many trees round and 
about, where birds build unmolested, and get up each morning 
on their own account, without being paid for their exertions, a 
festival of song. Yes, delightful summer retreats, as well as 
cheerful winter residences, are tbc villas on Denmark Hill. 

Precisely at five o'clock every afternoon, the garden-doors 
of one of these houses opened to receive the brougham of 
Mr. Banks. He was welcomed, not by his wife— she slept, 
alas ! in Norwood cemetery — but by a bright-eyed, rosy-lipped, 
fair-haired, sylph-like girl. The stockbroker's daughter was 
about sixteen, and a curious thing it was to mark the contrast 
between the parent aud child, and the more you dwelt upon 
that contrast, the more you would wonder how such a sweet, 
gentle, fairy flower could ever spring up beneath the shade of 
such a sombre-looking, rugged old oak, as that coiner of gold 
and silver was. Yet Gertrude loved her father, and on his 
arrival from the City never failed to kiss him ; then she would 
drag him into the garden, to the greenhouse, coax and scold 
him by turns, and force him to talk in spite of himself; ay, 
those hard, locked-up features were opened by the key of 
woman's sweet witchery, and they would frequently remain 
in that state, faint smiles flitting over them, aud revealing the 
secret that the man had a heart, until thoughts of business and 
craft locked them up again, and old Banks next day would 
enter the Stock Exchange with the same frozen, rigid, impertur- 
bable face as before. 

Mr. Banks was rapidly making money; but he had an 
object ; it was the amassing of a fortune for his beautiful 
daughter. He was ambitious, too — ambitious to be allied 
to England's nobility — and Gertrude was to form the con- 
necting link. Money, in his opinion, was all powerful — the 
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chief wheel in the moral machinery of the world. He had 
destined his daughter to be the bride of a nobleman ; nothing 
short of an aristocratic alliance would content him ; and this he 
had told her times without number. 

Alas for the heart of woman ! the enigma it propounds 
never yet was solved. W'n art- all more prone to run into error 
than pursue right ; and woman's love, when opposed to her 
duty, except in long-schooled and more than ordinarily strong 
minds, too frequently comes off victor in the conflict. But 
Mr. Banks never thought of this ; he had calculated and worked 
out the sum of worldly advancement, and had treated the 
affections of his child as he would the sides of his ledger, and 
the balance, with the balance of her fortune, was to be met by 
goods or bonds received in the shape of a lord. 

The spell was weaving : Gertrude first saw the stranger with 
whom her lot was to be cast at the parish church. They met 
clandestinely; yes, the rich broker's daughter had given her 
heart to a poor, unfriended, but intellectual man. She wept 
in Becret, being conscious of her error ; she struggled in the 
meshes of a passion which her better genius told her could be 
productive of little but misery. It is an old tale — woman's 
weakness, love's victory — Romance setting reality at defiance, 
and Hope spanning with rainbow hues the gulf of the future — 
a little hesitation, a little remorse, a few tremblings, and then 
one desperate resolve, and all is over. 

"Holloa!" cried Mr. Banks, as, one afternoon at the ac- 
customed hour, he stepped out of his brougham, and crossed 
the garden to his house. " Holloa, what's the matter that you 
look so alarmed ? Why do you stand staring at me, sirrah ? — 
Open the door!" 

So spoke the stockbroker to his servants, whose singular 
looks and trepidation of manner drew these words from the 
usually taciturn man. He entered the hall. 
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" Please, sir," stammered the butler, " haven't you seen 
John?" 

" Of course not." 

"I sent him off to — to the office three hours ago, to tell 



" Tell me what?" 
" That Miss " 

"Ha! is my daughter ill, Sampson? — where is she?— Not 
confined to her bed, I hope." 

" Not ill, sir : it is not that — but John well, he's a villain 

then ! " roared the butler ; " he must have been in the secret, 
and wouldn't tell you, that they might gain more time." 

" The secret ! gain more time ! " — repeated Mr. Banks, staring 
on the white-headed Sampson — " what does the fool mean ? " 

" Why, you see, your honour, just after your honour left 
this morning, Miss went out, without her maid, to walk for 
half-an-hour, as she told us ; but after two hours had passed, 
and Miss didn't return, we became alarmed, thinking something 
had happened to her, so we go out in all directions making 
inquiries, but can't find her. Presently my son Sam comes to 
the house panting and nearly dead with affright. He had seen 
Miss about two miles off, and a gentleman with her; all at 
once up comes a carriage, and the gentleman, while Miss was 
crying piteous, handed her in, and away they dashed. My son 
shouted, but the postilion wouldn't notice him; so thinking 
something was awfully wrong, Sam hurried over to tell us. I 
sent John off to you, but the rascal must have been bribed ; so 
here's a pretty state we are in, your honour. Oh ! I hope I'm 
wrong in what I think — I hope I'm wrong!" 

"And you are wrong, you old scoundrel!" growled the 
stockbroker. " Do you mean to insult your master by telling 
him his daughter has eloped ? You impertinent villain ! you 
quit my service in a week!" 
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The butler stepped back, pale and affrighted ; he felt, what- 
ever his dear young mistress's doom might be, that his business 
at least was settled. 

Old Banks walked into the dining-room, walked steadily up- 
stairs, walked into his daughter's room, and walked into his 
own bed-room. Ha ! what catches his eye ? it is a sealed 
letter — Gertrude's handwriting, and directed to himself. He 
tore open the seal, and read the contents ; his hard, iron features 
relaxed, and expressed for once an intense degree of emotion; 
his shaggy brows were knit till they met ; his set teeth glistened 
through his parted lips, and the sinews on the back of his 
clenched hand started up till their lines looked like whip-cord. 
He staggered to a chair, but quickly gained the mastery over 
his momentarily paralysed physical powers, then hurrying down 
stairs, and giving vent to the pent-up passions in his breast by 
uttering several loud oaths, he ordered his carriage instantly for 
town. 

It was of no avail — pursuit proved fruitless; Gertrude and 
her lover escaped the clutches of the wronged and incensed 
father, and she who was to have united the millionnaire's line 
to the aristocracy of England became the wife of a penniless 
artist. 

" I renounce her ! I cast her memory from me ! I curse 
her!" said old Banks to himself. "I have no child now — I 
will not believe I ever had one. She, and the low scoundrel her 
husband, may starve — rot — perish ! Were they dying for a cup 
of water, I would not give it them ! Faugh ! what's human 
feeling? — weakness: parental love ? — sentiment run mad. The 
past is nothing ; the future only is mine. I curse them ! — I 
curse them ! " 

The stockbroker returned to his business, and resumed his 
old habits in Capel Court. All knew of the domestic calamity 
which had befallen him, but admired the philosophic fortitude 
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with which he bore the trial. There was he seen with his hands 
in bis deep pockets, "jewing" the Jews, and calculating on the 
rise and fall of stocks with the quiet, heavy countenance, and 
un impassioned manner, that heretofore distinguished him. Un- 
ruffled by gains or losses, he was not sad, he was not happy ; he 
went through his business steadily, yet scarcely seemed to care 
about it : it was habit ; the harness was on his back, and he was 
unable to Bhakc it off. 

Five years — swiftly they fleet away, yet within their limited 
compass how many a trial may be undergone! how many a 
severe lesson learnt ! We must take the reader into one of the 
narrow alleys which, like little rivulets joining the great stream, 
straggle into Fleet Street. In a room on the third floor of a 
rather low lodging-house, a young man was engaged in drawing ; 
he was handsome, and, in spite of the poor furniture and mean 
appearance of the apartment, well dressed. A beautiful child, 
with brilliant laughing eyes and long flaxen curls, sat on the 
floor near him, amusing himself with a toy. Ever and anon 
the father would glance from his easel, and proudly smile on 
his young charge, and then, with a deep sigh, resume his 
occupation. 

An hour might have passed, when a light step was heard on 
the stairs without, and a female entered the room. Though 
plainly dressed, in faded shawl and worn bonnet, she had the 
air and presence of a gentlewoman ; yet how altered was Ger- 
trude from the once rosy, light-hearted, frolicsome girl, who rau 
about the grounds of the villa at Denmark Hill ! her frame was 
attenuated, anxiety had sharpened her features and cast a shadow 
on her beautiful forehead ; her eyes alone, black, lustrous, and 
expressive of all the passing emotions of the soul, remained 
unchanged. 

" Well, Frank, the shopkeeper has bought the drawings, but 
little indeed he has given — not the tenth part of their value." 
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" Yea, yes, I dare say it is their value, — but how much have 
you obtained ? " 

" I almost fear to tell you — only enough to pay half of the 
sum which we owe for the rent." 

"Better that than nothing. Ah! Gertrude, my love, a 
cleverer hand you arc than myself at a bargain ; that part of 
the business I can never manage." 

" Now, how kind you are ! I almost expected upbraidings." 

" Not from me — Heaven bear me witness I would suffer all 
man ever suffered — sink — die of starvation, rather than upbraid 
you, Gertrude!" continued Graham, drawing his young wife 
towards him, and speaking in a sorrowful whisper. " Have I not 
to upbraid myself? Was it not I who lured you away from a 
home of affluence and splendour — blighted your hopes — crushed 
your fortunes — ruined you for ever in this world? Yes, love, 
bitterly, bitterly, I have to upbraid myself." 

" Speak not so — I will not hear you. This is our wedding- 
day, Frank, and it is not the way to keep it. I tell you, dearest, 
you did not blight my hopes — you made mc happy — and I am 
happy — we will both be happy — brighter days will dawn upon 
us, never fear." 

The husband embraced the wife — the young being he doated 
on, and the child, seeing them smiling, ran up to his father and 
clung to his knee. The little group, though in that squalid 
room, presented a pleasing, a beautiful, a touching picture. 

** Now," said a coarse voice, as the door was suddenly 
opened, and a woman with red hair, and a redder face, bounced 
in, " I see you're come home, ma'am, so I hope, as you pro- 
mised, you've got the money, for I tell you plainly I'll not wait 
any longer." 

" "We can pay you half," said Gertrude. 

" Oh ! half won't do ; I must have all the rent due to me — 
twenty-four shillin' and sixpence— come." 
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" We have not so much money, Mrs. Green." 

" Give us another week/' said Graham ; " the picture I am 
now engaged on will more than enable us, I am certain, to 
liquidate the debt." 

" Well," said the woman, grumbling, " give me what you can 
then ; I suppose I must take it. Now," she added, extending 
her broad, coarse palm, " don't keep back any money ; let me 
have coppers and all. Stop ! there's another shillin' — I saw it — 
give it up — I'm not to be cheated, recollect that !" 

" Mrs. Green," said Gertrude, in a beseeching manner, " do 
permit me to reserve this shilling; it is our wedding-day, and I 
had intended to treat my husband and the child with something 
for supper. You know what a wedding-day means, Mrs. Green ?" 

Tears stood in Gertrude's eyes. 

The woman hesitated, her better nature evidently struggling 
with her parsimony ; the former for once prevailed. 

" Pooh ! then take it, poor wretches, take the shillin'. I 
won't be hard upon you, as you promise to pay me all next week. 
Be merry on your wedding-day — by all means merry on your 
wedding-day. Ha ! ha ! ha ! " and, laughing a bitter laugh of 
irony, the worthy landlady quitted the room. 

The husband and wife looked at each other ; had they fallen 
to this ? keeping back a shilling from a lawful debt to such a 
hag in order to celebrate the anniversary of their marriage ? 
Gertrude read her husband's sad thoughts, and kissed away the 
shadow of anguish that was gathering on his brow. 

Another week — another month — poorer and poorer — 
struggling harder and more desperately to break the chain of 
their evil fortunes — so did the ill-starred pair drag on existence. 
Gertrude had written several times to her father, begging hia 
forgiveness and imploring assistance, but Mr. Banks, having 
long ago formed his resolution, remained inexorable. They 
might starve or perish — thev merited their fate — his daughter 
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was nothing now to him. He continued amassing wealth, yet 
without any definite object; he made his bargains, was the 
oracle of the Stock Exchange, ate his venison, and drank his 
champagne. Twice Gertrude was driven from his garden-gate, 
where she had posted herself, awaiting her father's return from 
the City, hoping by a personal appeal to soften his flinty heart ; 
but he would have no mercy upon her. Amidst all her sorrows, 
however, she never ceased to love the man on whose knee she 
had danced when a child ; while Graham, harshly treated as he 
was, entertained a secret respect for one whom he knew but too 
well he had deeply injured. 

One afternoon, Graham, to divert the thoughts which were 
devouring him, strolled forth from hia wretched lodgings. 
Scarcely knowing whither he went, he found himself about 
half-past four near that bustling, noisy locality, that centre of a 
wheel of streets, that whirling Maelstrom of coaches, cabs, carts, 
and omnibuses — the Elephant and Castle. He had been there 
but a few minutes, half forgetting his own misfortunes in con- 
templating the busy scene, the stir of life around him, and won- 
dering how many were happy among that crowd of human 
beings, when his ear was assailed by a loud shouting in the 
road leading towards London Bridge. The next instant a 
carriage was seen approaching at a frightful speed. In vain 
the driver " sawed " the horse's mouth, the animal only more 
wildly dashed from side to side; then, as the man pulled despe- 
rately, the reins broke, and stooping to pluck at the fragments, 
he lost his balance and was thrown headlong into the road. 
The horse, now entirely ungoverned, plunged madly — furiously, 
here and there, "Catch him!" cried one man; "Jump at 
his head !" bawled another; but no one was bold enough to do 
what all so energetically called upon his neighbour to achieve. 

" Fifty pounds for the man who stops the horse ! " shouted 
a voice from the carriage-window. 
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A few heard the announcement of this golden reward, and 
desperate exertions were now indeed made ; but some one, with 
a lightning spring, had gained the animal's head ; he hung on 
by the shattered rein, he tugged at the bit, which the horse had 
caught between his teeth, and though one arm was jammed 
between the shaft of the carriage and the horse's shoulder, and 
he was borne a considerable distance along the road, he suc- 
ceeded in checking his career. The next minute, the foaming 
mad thing was still. 

" That was done clever," said two cabmen, now running up, 
while one opened the door of the carriage, presuming the occu- 
pier to be in a great alarm. 11 All fight, sir, and no damage, 
though if that horse wasn't stopped the instant he was, the 
carriage would have been smashed to bits against that lamp- 
post." 

The man spoke the truth, and he within was fully aware of 
the imminent peril he had escaped. 

"Who stopped the horse?" cried Mr. Banks the stock- 
broker, springing out of his brougham. 

" We ! we ! " said the two cabmen in a breath ; " leastways, 
we lent a hand." 

" No," said a gentleman, stepping forward, and who had 
witnessed the affair ; " the credit alone is due to this young man — 
this gentleman; he, sir," added the stranger, addressing Mr. 
Banks, " has by his bold and prompt action averted from you a 
terrible accident, perhaps saved your life." 

Mr. Banks was by no means impervious to feelings of 
gratitude when a personal service was rendered him; he 
hurried to Graham, and was about to take him by the hand, — 
" Bless me ! what is the matter ? are you injured ?" 

"I can't lift my arm," said Graham, in an agony of 
pain. 

"I dare say not," observed the gentleman who had first 
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spoken ; he was a surgeon, and was examining the limb : " your 
arm is broken." 

Mr. Banks asked the young man's name, and obtained his 
address, and giving his own card to the medical gentleman, 
begged him to take charge of the case; whatever expeuses 
might be incurred, he, Mr. Banks, would of course defray 
them. Graham was then placed in a cab and taken to his 
lodgings, while Mr. Banks, whose servant had come up, covered 
with dust from his fall but uninjured, proceeded to Denmark 
Hill. He ate little dinner, and was totally unable to gain his 
accustomed serenity of manner : a vision stood before his mind's 
eye — it was the pale young man with the broken arm. 

"Well, Morris, and how is the patient?" asked the stock- 
broker of his servant, who, the following day, had been sent to 
Graham's lodgings. 

" The doctor says he goes on well, sir ; the young man has 
a wife and child, and seems very poor : but, please your honour, 
he refuses to take your bounty— the handsome reward — the 
fifty pounds." 

"That's singular," said old Banks; "I never knew a man 
before, not downright mad, who refused money when offered 
him. But I can't remain under an obligation to any man alive, 
much less to a needy one. He shall take the money. In a few 
days I will visit him myself." 

About a week after the accident we have described, a holyday 
occurred on the Stock Exchange, otherwise we cannot assert 
positively that Mr. Banks would have kept his word in regard 
to paying a visit to the poor inmate of the court in Fleet Street. 
As it was, however, he could spare the time ; so about twelve 
o'clock on that day the old gentleman trudged up Cheapside, 
with a thick stick in his hand, and several bank-notes in his 
pocket-book. He was calm enough now, and the compressed 
lips, bent brows, and great grey eyes, that seemed incapable of 
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smiling, or moistening with a tear, gave the wonted expression 
of grimness to his old iron face. 

The stockbroker turned from Cheapside into St. Paul's 
Churchyard. He did not glance at the huge cathedral, or 
think, as an artist would, of its builder — glorious Sir Christ- 
opher Wren ; but his eyes involuntarily wandered to the few 
grave-stones on the eastern side. " Ah ! " thought old Banks, 
" but for that young man, perhaps, I too should be now in my 
narrow house — cold — cold — the Stock Exchange nothing more 
to me — English Funds and Foreign Funds a blank for ever — 
and a stranger in possession of my villa at Denmark Hill !" 

By no means liking such reflections, the old gentleman 
struck the pavement hard with the ferule of his stick, and 
did not feel quite at ease until, turning his back on Wren's 
masterpiece, he strode down Ludgate Hill. In a few minutes 
he reached the court in Fleet Street. 

"Docs Mr. Williams live here?" asked the stockbroker of 
a rough country girl, a daughter of Erin, who was scrubbing 
the door-step. Graham had not confided to Air. Banks his 
real name. 

" He do, and he don't, misther." 

" That's a singular circumstance, my girl." 

" Why the body you mean has just two names ; sometimes 
Misther Williams is at home, and sometimes somebody else, — 
can't say who's home to-day." 

" Walk up," said Mrs. Green the landlady, whose red face 
popping out of a side door betrayed that she heard the stranger's 
application ; " you want the young man who broke his arm, — 
you'll find him on the third-floor back." 

Mr. Banks commenced climbing the stairs, in which process 
he experienced considerable difficulty, for they were almost 
perpendicular ; he groped in dark unexpected turnings, made 
frequent slips where the corners of the stairs were narrowed to 
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a point ; but what with stumbling, feeling, and holding on by 
the banisters, he reached the desired floor at last. 

The invalid was alone, seated by a small fire ; his cheek 
appeared worn and pale, and his arm was still in splints. The 
room, though uncarpetcd and miserably bare of furniture, was 
clean, and some plain-work which lay on the pembroke-table 
gave evidence that a woman had recently been there. 

" I am come to see you, Mr. Williams ; I am the person you 
so nobly and generously saved at the risk of your own life. I 
trust you are better." 

" I did not expect this honour/' said the artist, rising 
greatly agitated. 

" Be calm, my dear sir ; you have no reason to be disturbed, 

I assure you. I am a homely man, and can respect ," 

" poverty " old Banks was going to say, but the word stuck in his 
throat, — " respect misfortune, sir. You have laid me under a 
heavy debt of gratitude, but, thank Heaven ! I have the means 

Still the rich man was strongly impressed with the belief 
that no debt could be incurred which might not be liquidated 
by money. 

" I did no more, sir, than one fellow-being is bound to do 
for another." 

"Come, a little more," said old Banks; "I think a little 
more. But, hark you, I'm a man of few words ; I understand 
you are poor, and your wife," continued the stockbroker, glancing 
around the room, " is compelled to assist you in earning bread." 

"Yes, sir," said the artist, colouring; "she takes in plain- 
work." 

" Ah ! a good wife, — no doubt, a good wife ; such wives are 
jewels beyond price," said old Banks. 

" God bless you for these words ! " exclaimed the young 
man, with quivering hps : " she is indeed a good wife to me." 
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"Now, be of stout heart, and you will soon recover. Consult 
your own interest and your wife's. I learn you refuse to accept 
the reward gained by your noble conduct ; well, perhaps it is 
small : I'll double it." 

The stockbroker produced his pocket-book, and placed two 
fifty-pound notes on the table. It was long since the needy 
artist had beheld so much money. 

" Come and sec me in a week," said Mr. Banks, drawing on 
his gloves ; " we will then see what can be done for you. Ah ! a 
good wife, no doubt, working for her husband and child— a 
good wife — poor thing ! Bless my heart ! what sob was 
that?" 

The old man held his head on one side, and stooped slightly, 
in the attitude of listening ; but the sob which he imagined he 
heard somewhere was not repeated. 

Graham snatched up the bank-notes, and sprang towards 
him. "Thank you, sir, thank you! but I— I cannot take 
this!" 

"Then you are proud, young man, I must say, — foolishly 
proud." 

"Oh, no: but if I have indeed served you, I ask as a 

reward — not money " 

"What then ?" 

" Forgiveness !" cried Graham, seizing the old man's hand. 
Mr. Banks stared. 

" Forgiveness ! for I have deeply injured you ! " 

" Injured me ! You dream, young man. I never saw you 
in my life before this accident, or heard of your name." 

"That is true; I ever avoided you, even while meditating 
the deep injury I allude to." 

" Pooh ! pooh ! this is some idle fancy ; you are still unwell, 
— feverish, perhaps. My dear young man, take this money, and 
call on me in a week." 
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He was going, when a low cry arrested his steps : he could 
not be mistaken now ; a small door at the end of the apartment 
opened, and Gertrude rushed forward. 

Mr. Banks in an instant recognised his daughter, and then 
the whole truth flashed upon his mind. He staggered as if 
receiving a sudden blow, and would have hurried down the 
stairs, but something irresistibly chained him to the spot. He 
repulsed his child, and held up his arms as she endeavoured to 
throw herself into them. His face, usually so pale and passionless 
in its expression, was flushed, and his eyes kindled, while he 
stammered in broken sentences : — 

"Away!— this is dreadful — touch me not— ingratc, rebellious 
one !— child I have cursed '.—back !— touch me not ! " 

But Gertrude sank on her knees before him. Who could 
resist those upraised, pleading eyes filled with tears? 

" Forgiveness, father ! we have both wronged you, yet I have 
wronged you the most deeply. Let all we have suffered, — 
want, anxiety, sorrow, be the penalty of our misdeed, and atone 
for our error. If my husband has any claim upon you, let his 
reward be your pardon. Oh ! put away your anger now, just 
and right though it has been. Receive us ! receive us ! " 

" Never ! " said old Banks, in a stern voice. 

" Overlook the past, father ! In mercy receive us ! " 

"Never!" repeated the old man, but not quite so firmly. 
" Stay \" he added, " I — that is, on one condition I promise, — 
yes, Gertrude, I will forgive you, and call you my daughter 
again, on one condition." 

" Name it, father ! " she cried with breathless eagerness. 

"Let your husband, who shall have a sum of money, quit 
London, and do you renounce him ; hold no communication 
with him again. Then, Gertrude, I will pardon you, and receive 
you to my house." 

The young wife rose from her knees ; she cast one look at 
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her father, not of indignation, but a look of wonder, then turning 
suddenly from him, flung herself into her husband's arms. 

" Renounce you ? part with you ? I loved my father, and 
love him dearly still, but the ties that make us one in happiness 
or in sorrow are holy — are recorded in heaven, and shall never 
be broken by me. Frank, dear Frank, in trial, in want, in death, 
I will be with you, for you shall command my poor services as 
you command my heart. Your hopes are my hopes, and I 
know no happiness apart from your own. Shall we be separated, 
then ? One thing only shall divide us, that is—death !" 

Graham looked down on the beautiful weeping face raised to 
his with feelings of gratitude and pride ; richer he seemed 
possessed of that lovely, dear, devoted being, than he would 
have been were he the owner, without her, of all the stock- 
broker's boasted wealth. Mr. Banks, in witnessing the scene, 
felt himself moved in spite of his stern resolution, and envied 
them feelings that had long been strangers to his own breast. 
He stood leaning upon his stick, and did not for several minutes 
utter a word. 

It was then, as if emboldened by the silence, after peeping 
through the half-opened door from which Gertrude had issued, 
that the child ran into the room. The boy's merry, laughing 
eyes, as he paused an instant, fixed on the grim old Banks. The 
beautiful instinct of nature told him at once that his father and 
mother were in distress, and that the stranger was the cause of 
it. He did not lisp a word or evince a fear, but stood boldly 
before those he loved, that is, between them and the intruder, 
shaking his flaxen curls at the stockbroker, and knitting his 
tiny brow as if in defiance. 

"What, what! and this is the child?" stammered out old 
Banks, as he moved nearer and bent down his face. " Gertrude's 
image when she was that age," he rambled on, speaking appa- 
rently to himself. " Is he like myself, I wonder ?" Old Banks 
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was either goftcning by some strange charm or had forgotten 
himself. " My dear," he added, totally disregarding Gertrude 
and her husband, "don't be afraid of me; I'm your — your 
grandfather." 

" Is that true ?" said the boy ; " then I may love you." 

" And why, you bright-eyed little villain ? " 

" Mother and father say I must love my grandfather, and I 
pray God to bless him every night in my prayer." 

The features of Mr. Banks underwent a change ; he knew a 
child of four years of age could not but give utterance to the 
truth. He had heaped ills, curses upon his daughter, and 
driven her from his door, yet had she taught her offspring to pray 
for him. Strange to say, this little incident went further to affect 
him and touch his heart than all Graham's appeals and Gertrude's 
tears. He turned hastily round, and might have been heard to 
mutter, " Pray for me ? the poor child pray God to bless me ? 
and his mother teaching him to do this ?" 

Old Banks then began to walk very quickly to and fro, 
stopping at intervals, like a man in irresolution. Contending 
passions were struggling in his breast, and the conflict was a 
fierce one ; his pride, his thwarted hopes, and Gertrude's dis- 
obedience, were ranged on one side, — Nature fought on the 
other. He had ever loved his daughter, loved even while he 
renounced her, and her absence left a void in his heart which 
had never since been filled. Again the idea of the child came 
over him, in whose little veins his own blood ran,— the gleesome, 
innocent thing, that would shed light as from paradise on hit 
old hardened age, make him perhaps a better man, and sweeten 
the evening hour of life ere his eyes close on the world for ever. 

The muscles of the old man's face relaxed, and he was seen 
slowly to take out his handkerchief; but he turned round on 
the instant, giving the floor a sharp knock with his stick in 
evidence that his resolution was fully made up. 
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" I'm a brute ! I'm a fool ! " cried old Banks, " to hold out 
so long. Let me kiss you, sirrah ! " he added, snatching up the 
child in his arms ; " kiss your grandfather. Gertrude — Gerty, 
my child ! my lass ! all is forgiven, — the past is forgotten. 
Here, lean on me, and don't sob so. Graham, my boy, you 
saved my life — recollect that ; take my hand, if you won't take 
anything else. God bless you, my children ! we'll all be happy 
now : sorrow and want shall be a dream. The box at Denmark 
Hill is large enough for us all. Gads life ! 'tis a holyday on the 
Stock Exchange, so we'll be off at once. Call your landlady, 
and we'll pay her for any rent you may owe; then order a 
coach, and remember that this little curly-headed villain I am 
to take charge of; he shall ride on his grandfather's knee. 
Now let us shake hands again all around, and start immediately." 

Mr. Banks did not repent of the step he had taken, nor did 
he feel loath to divide his income with his son-in-law, nor was 
he ever heard to say he disliked the appearance of the great 
brass plate now attached to his office-door, bearing the names of 
Banks and Graham, for that was the firm. But while his 
partner transacted the business within doors, still old Banks 
might be seen in the Stock Market, standing in his favourite 
corner, his hands thrust into his deep pockets, and looking 
imperturbably grave. Precisely at five o'clock, too, he reached, 
as wont, the villa on Denmark Hill, but now he had company in 
the person of his son-in-law, and again he was welcomed by the 
smiling, happy Gertrude, while the rascal of a boy, with the 
bright eyes and curly head, always ran between his legs, or 
tugged at the tassels of his Hessian boots, and was never quiet 
till fairly seated on his grandfather's knee. We wonder if the 
rich stockbroker had been as happy in his unshared home, and 
cold, solitary pride, as he was now ? 
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BY MISS POWER. 

When life is young, and sorrow but a name, 
And from the heart a fountain welleth up 
Of joyous hopes, bright visions, fairy dreams, 
That mock experience, and take for truth 
The fair mirage that fancy has portrayed ; 
Then is the smiling morn the hour beloved, 
Each dew-drop is a diamond, each bird 
That chirps its feeble note a melodist 
More sweet than orient bulbul, every weed 
A flower that shames the roses of Stamboul. 
Anon comes manhood : 'ncath the fervid sun 
Of blazing noon the sou of Adam toils 
In the broad fields where stands the heavy corn ; 
The scented hay perfumes the glowing air ; 
Or waving woods, mysterious, cool, and dim, 
Defy bright Phoebus to discover where 
The ring-dove broods, or hind hath hid her fawn. 
E'en as he toils he raiseth up his head, 
Smiles at the smiling sky, and wipes his brow, 
And thanks his God who made the sun to bring 
The plenteous harvest from the teeming earth. 
Youth with its hopes fleets by, manhood decays, 
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Like as the rosy morn, the glowing noon, 

And then comes holy eve ; — O hour beloved 

By hearts where memory hath supplanted hope ! 

Soft hearts which grief, while stinging, poisoned not, 

But rather made more gentle, more alive 

To influences such as thine, sweet eve ; 

Repose thou giv'st to all : man turns aside 

From the day's task ; the weary beast that toiled 

Since morning hails the moment that removes 

His galling load ; the cattle, wending slow 

From sunny pastures, seek the well-known pool, 

Whose waters, overhung by ancient trees 

With gnarled roots which fold in close embrace 

The hoary moss-grown rocks, are ever cool, 

And give refreshment as the sky above 

Yields it to those whose hearts have thirsted long 

For that repose of which this surely seems 

The feeble yet not all unworthy type. 
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FOUNDED ON FACTS. 
BY THE BARONXB8 DIE CALABRELLA. 

To account for the following sketch having been written, I 
must confess to a habit which from youth has been so indulged 
that it has become irresistible. A habit common, I believe, 
to many who live apart in a public resort, of drawing largely on 
their own imaginations, to give to each and every one of the 
gay and busy throng, by whom they happen to be surrounded, a 
distinctive character, occupation, or pursuit. With me these 
imaginings have usually been forgotten as soon as the objects 
which inspired them were removed from my sight — rarely 
have they found a place in my memory; but a few summers 
back at the baths of Lucca, the appearance of a party consisting 
of a lady and two children — youths of five and seven years old — 
excited my attention so forcibly, that I felt an unaccountable 
desire to ascertain how far the sketch my fancy had drawn 
accorded with the reality of their position. 

The lady was evidently of noble birth, her every movement, 
her taper fingers, her fairy feet, were so many cachets of 
distinction. If the early spring of her youth had passed away, 
it had not robbed her in its flight of one charm or one grace. 
She appeared to me a being apart from others. It was not 
beauty in its abstract sense; I have seen many faces more 
regularly beautiful, but it was an assemblage of features, an 
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expression which went direct to the heart, holding the senses 
captive. No one could doubt her amiability — truth and 
intelligence were stamped on her broad brow. In her large 
and lustrous eyes might be read a volume of noble thoughts and 
inspirations. Her smile was formed to make proselytes, — and 
yet I was forced to admit that she was not a handsome woman ; 
but while admitting this I felt how dangerous it might be to any 
man's peace who should seek to discover what was wanting to 
make her so. It was, perhaps, that very want which rendered 
her appearance so captivating. 

Her children's intense love for her, and her tender care of 
them, convinced me that she was happy as a mother ; but she 
was alone in the fulfilment of her maternal duties, and at times 
there was a shade of sorrow, a sad and mournful expression, 
which assured me that she had some hidden grief. At the 
moment when I was most lost in conjecture as to its probable 
nature, chance brought a visitor to the baths, who was a 
mutual acquaintance, and who good-naturedly gave me the 
following particulars :— 

The Duchesse dc C was, he said, in every sense of the 

word, as amiable as she appeared. She was by her own family 
of noble lineage. During the first French Revolution her 
nearest relatives had followed the fortunes of the royal princes, 
to whom they were faithfully attached, and to whom they had 
at various times rendered considerable services. At the Restor- 
ation, in acknowledgment of these services, pensions were 
granted to several members of this family, which were sub- 
sequently lost to them by the Revolution of 1830. The 
Duchess's father died when she was only three years old, and 
she became, all but in form, the adopted daughter of a friend 
and school-fellow of that father's. lie was a bachelor past the 
meridian of life, a confirmed invalid; and unable himself to 
enjoy the wealth he possessed, lie seemed to feel its value only 
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as it might serve to furnish comfort and luxury to the child 
who had made herself a home in his heart. Nothing was 
neglected to give her the best, as well as the most finished 
education. She was universally looked upon as his heiress, and 
at the early age of fifteen her guardian had received several 
proposals of alliances for her. Among these her future 
husband took a prominent place, from his earnest insistance, 
and also from the young lady's own preference. Young, 

handsome, wealthy, and highly-bred, the Due de C was all 

that a young and artless girl might admire ; but her guardian 
saw, or fancied he saw, some defect in his character which 
caused him to defer, though not absolutely to decline, his suit. 

Shortly after this, death deprived Madlle. de M of her 

early friend. He was snatched away just before executing the 
legal act of adoption, which, by the laws of his country, could 
not be effected till the completion of his fiftieth year. The 
bulk of his large property passed to a very distant branch of 
his family, and only a comparatively small fortune became the 
portion of her on whom he had sought to bestow all. 

Madlle. de M left the splendid home of her adoption 

to return to her mother's simpler mode of life, where, by her 
dutiful and affectionate conduct, her angelic submission, and 
constant good-humour, she rendered that home a scene of 
attraction. Though comparatively poor, she was not less 
valued, nor less eagerly sought after in marriage, than when the 
reputed heiress of immense wealth. The first impression of her 
youth still lived in her memory, and she rejected, much to her 
mother's displeasure, several wealthy proposals. 

About three years after her guardian's death, accident once 

more brought the Due de C into her presence. It appeared 

that his heart had been as constant as her own — and they 
married. If ever marriage held out promise of happiness, it 
surely was in a union where the feelings of each had been tried 

M 
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by absence and change of circumstances. The birth of a son 
found the Due and Duchesse still happy in each other. Could 
the virtues of an attached wife, the charms and resources of a 
graceful and enlightened companion, have stayed man's incon- 
stant nature, they would have remained so ; but the Duchesse 
had soon after cause to remember her guardian's opinion of 
the Due when he first sued for her hand. She had soon to 
learn a wife's hardest lesson, that it is not always her superiority 
or her devotion which keeps a husband's heart, and that novelty 
will sometimes stand in lieu of every other quality. 

Long absences followed. For two years this amiable woman 
suffered in silence ; not even to her mother did she breathe a 
word of her unhappiness. Her husband's neglect faded her 
cheek and wrung her heart, but she ever welcomed his return 
with smiles, and affected to believe that business rendered his 
frequent absences necessary. She became the mother of a 
second son, and shortly after his birth a fresh cause for sorrow 
presented itself. It was not only her husband's changed 
affection she had to mourn, she had now to fear for her child- 
ren's future prospects, for their father's wild and reckless specu- 
lations seemed likely to make them beggars. She had been 
silent on her own personal griefs, but her children's rights were 
too sacred a trust to be thus passed over. Firmly, but 
affectionately, she spoke of her fears to their father. What did 
the remonstrance produce ? Not only a lengthened absence, but 
a clandestine flight in company with the then reigning favourite ; 
and for eighteen months the Duchesse knew not even where to 
address her husband. 

At length he returned to the capital, but not to his wife and 
children. He was accidentally seen by the Duchesse's brother, 
who, spite of the entreaties and tears of his sister, insisted on 
receiving an explanation of his conduct. The Due's answer 
was characteristic : — 
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" I have not a reproach to make, or a fault to find with 
your sister ; I acknowledge her worth as a wife and a mother, 
but I prefer resuming my bachelor habits." 

This answer was so little satisfactory to the Duchesse' s 
brother that he gave her no peace till she appealed to the 
laws of her country for a separation from a man who, on no 
stronger motive than a whim, had abandoned and rendered her 
a subject for the remarks of the malevolent. 

From the hour that the Due perceived himself likely to lose 
irrevocably the society of his wife, his former value for it 
returned, and he left no means untried to induce her to 
relinquish her suit. At every stage of these proceedings, the 
Duchesse's heart inwardly bled. With woman's faithful and 
untiring love she was still attached to her husband, and had not 
friends and family interposed with advice and authority, thereby 
fettering her own will, she would certainly have abandoned 
them. But it was to be ; and some months back the separation 
was pronounced, giving the Duchesse the control and custody 
of her children. 

****** 

The preceding history did not decrease my interest in the 

Duchesse de C . I considered myself fortunate in being 

permitted, through our mutual friend, to make her acquaintance, 
and the sequel of this sketch was written from personal and 

intimate observation. By degrees the Duchesse de C 's 

habits of retirement became less severe. She once consented to 
join in a pic-nic excursion to the neighbouring mountains. 
How little do we know, how seldom are we able to divine the 
one hour or moment of our lives which may relieve or embarrass 
our whole destiny ! Among the persons who formed this party 
was the Comte de Bartelmeo, whose estates were contiguous to 
the Baths. His appearance and manner revealed at once his 
birth and condition. There was a certain chivalrous high- 
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breeding in his tone when addressing a female, which could only 
be appreciated by those who were accustomed to such homage. 

Chance placed him near the Duchesse de C , and with the 

security which every well-bred woman feels in the respectful 
attentions of a gentleman, she listened, apparently pleased, to his 
conversation, and accepted his arm during a nigged ascent. 
Her children, who never left her, became fatigued, and the 
Comte de Bartelmeo carried the youngest for a considerable 
distance in his arms. If the Duchesse had been gratified by 
his attention to herself, she was now grateful for his care of her 
child. Innocent of any feeling resembling coquetry, unsuspect- 
ing of any cause for jealousy on the part of another, she 
was surprised and disgusted at some coarse and unlady-like 
remarks addressed by another of the party to the Comte de 
Bartelmeo in reference to the service he had rendered her little 
boy ; and on her return home resolved, that as it had been the 
first, so it should also be the last mixed party in which she would 
permit herself to be engaged. 

At an early hour on the following morning, the Duchesse 
received a visit from the lady whose remarks had been so rude 
and uncalled for ; the object of which was to caution her against 
the attentions of the Comte de Bartelmeo, who, she asserted, 
was devotedly attached to herself. The Duchesse, piqued and 
offended by this want of convenance, rather haughtily replied 
that the confidence by no means interested her, and that she 
felt sure the Comte de Bartelmeo was too well bred to have 
authorised its being made. 

In the course of the day, the Comte presented himself to 
inquire after her health. The children, who had taken him en 
amitit, dragged him into their mother's salon, and, ere Bhe 
could come from her own apartment, had acquainted him with 
the early visit of the lady who had scolded him the evening 
before. The Comte was evidently vexed; his visit, which he 
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had not intended should extend beyond an inquiry after the 
health of the Duchesse, became a lengthened one. In a few 
days she was to leave the Baths, and the Comte entreated and 
received permission to call on her again. There was no attempt 
on his part to conceal the pleasure he took in her society, or the 
interest she had awakened ; on the contrary, he occupied him- 
self with every little arrangement which might contribute to 
her's or her children's comfort during the long journey they 
were about to undertake : but all this with so much respect and 
deference that no one possessing the frank and open character 
of the Duchesse could have been embarrassed by it. She was 
pleased with his conversation, it possessed for her a certain 
interest from a fancied resemblance in his look and manner 
to her husband ; but she was ill prepared for the violent and 
unfeminine scene which, on the very morning of her departure, 
awaited her from the person who had before obtruded her con- 
fidence on her. In this interview the most unjust suspicions 
and the most insulting menaces were uttered ; and the Duchesse 
felt her cheeks glow and her frame tremble, when, unexpectedly, 
she beheld the Comte de Bartelmeo, at some little distance from 
the town, evidently watching the arrival of her carriage. He 
darted forward and called to the driver to stop — something like 
reproach was perhaps apparent in the Duchesse's manner, for 
he immediately exclaimed, — 

" I could not allow you to depart without entreating your 
pardon for an outrage which I shall never forgive myself for 
being the ostensible cause of your receiving." 

There was so much truth in his voice, so much real sorrow 
in his appearance, that the Duchesse could not resist the appeal. 
She assured him that she required no proof of his having been 
ignorant of the intention, that she only regretted the pleasure 
she had derived from his acquaintance should have been subject 
to such misconstruction. She held out her hand as she said 
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this, the Comte raised it to his lips — their eyes met — it was 
the first infidelity, even of thought, which had followed on the 

Due de C 's long abandonment of his young wife. 

****** 

The sea voyage from Leghorn to Marseilles had tired the 

Duchesse de C , and still more her children, who had 

suffered much from a rough passage; but the bustle of Mar- 
seilles was so little congenial with her taste that she proceeded 
as quickly as possible to the neighbourhood of Avignon, to 
enjoy the society of some old friends who were anxiously awaiting 
her arrival. She had not paid many visits to the neighbouring 
chateaux ere she heard that the Comte de Bartelmco was an 
expected guest at one of them. The Duchesse was sensible of 
some emotion on hearing his name unexpectedly pronounced, 
she felt pleasure at the prospect of again seeing him, but at 
the same time a presentiment of evil was mingled with and 
disturbed this feeling. He came, and his respectful demeanour 
dispelled her fears. Weeks passed rapidly in the constant in- 
terchange of visits, the Comte de Bartelmeo usually making one 
of the party. 

The Duchesse de C was at length startled from her 

peaceful security by the receipt of an anonymous letter, giving 
the grossest interpretation to her continued acquaintance with 
the accredited lover of another, and threatening, if persisted in, 
to make her husband acquainted with the circumstance. In an 
evil hour she shewed this letter to the Comte. The writing, 
though disguised, was not sufficiently so to leave him a doubt 
respecting the writer, and he immediately addressed a final and 
an angry adieu to its author. . 

The fact of his having become acquainted with the letter 
sent to the Duchesse, corroborated the suspicions already en- 
gendered in the person's mind, and furious with her lover, 
reckless of herself, she repaired, as promptly as the distance 
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would permit, to the Due's residence, and by a series of artifices 
and inventions roused his vanity and provoked his self-love, till, 
almost maddened by the idea of his wife's infidelity — that wife 
who, spite of all his ill-treatment and neglect of her, still held 
possession of the purest feelings of his heart — he abandoned 
himself to the guidance of mercenary men of business, who 
taught him to see in the imputed guilt of the Duchesse ample 
revenge for that separation the law had adjudged her in oppo- 
sition to his entreaties and representations. 

When two or three artful and designing persons are bent on 
making right appear wrong, temporary success is not difficult. 
Sooner or later truth will shine forth and refute the artifice, but, 
for the establishment of truth, time is sometimes necessary — 
and in this case time was not granted. The Duchesse was 
accused — hired agents swore to her guilt— at the same moment 
her husband's reason fled never to return, and in a few hours 
he was snatched from this world to atone for his errors before a 
higher tribunal. 

The dark curtain of death has fallen between the accuser and 
the accused, and what mortal tongue shall dare pronounce the 
Duchesse de C guilty ? 



" I CANNOT SMILE AGAIN. 



BY LOIIHA COURTSNAY PEACH. 

My heart is breaking ! let me weep. 

Sister ! you plead in vain ; 
Then leave me to my silent grief, 

I cannot smile again. 

Oh, say not I am wrong to mourn, 
And waste my early bloom, 

I would I rested quietly 
In my lost Edmund's tomb ! 

Can I forget the long-tried love 
Of one so true and brave ? 

I care not for the false, cold world, 
My heart is in his grave. 

Yet you can bid me wear a smile, 
And mingle with the gay ; 

You say that time my grief will heal : 
You know not what you say. 

My heart is breaking ! let me weep. 

Sister ! you plead in vain ; 
Then leave me to my silent grief, 

I cannot smile again. 



C LEO NICE. 



BY NICHOLAS MICHELL, AlTHOl OF " RUINS OT MANY LANDS," ETC. 

There is scarcely an anecdote recorded by the ancients more 
affecting than that mentioned by Plutarch, relating to a beau- 
tiful maiden of Byzantium (the modern Constantinople), called 
Cleonice. Her lover was the conqueror of her native city, 
Fausanias, the Spartan general and king. This man,— whose 
nature was evil, who would, notwithstanding his bravery at 
Platsea, have betrayed the liberties of his country, and sold 
Greece to Persia, — loved Cleonice tenderly. He was unwittingly 
her murderer: starting from his sleep, and hearing footsteps 
near, he imagined an assassin approached him— it was Cleonice. 
Before he discovered his mistake, his dagger had pierced her 
bosom, and she died in his arms. 

Pausanias is described as suffering the bitterest remorse on 
account of her death, and as being haunted by her restless manes. 
He consulted the Psychomancers, or soothsayers, of the Greek 

temple at Heraclea, in Elis, when But we must not forcstal 

the contents of the ancient manuscript, of which the subjoined 
sketch may be considered a translation. 

The manuscript alluded to was found in the following 
manner : — 

Some years ago certain peasants, digging a well on the site 
of the ruined Heraclean temple, discovered and brought to light 
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a long metal cylinder. It was hermetically sealed at each end. 
They sold it on the spot, for a few silver coins, to some English 
travellers. The latter at first believed it to be an ancient 
talisman, left there by the Persians during their invasion of 
Attica and the Peloponnesus, four centuries and a half before 
Christ. It was, however, larger than those bronze talismanic 
cylinders of the Persians and Chaldeans, as described by 
Herodotus and Xenophon. 

On opening it, the travellers, much to their surprise, dis- 
covered a Greek manuscript. The substance was vellum, and it 
was tightly rolled around a bar of hard cedar-wood. The outer 
part of the vellum crumbled beneath the touch, and no writing 
was discernible; but, as the unrolling proceeded, the material 
became perfect, and a fine Greek letter, written from right to 
left and from left to right alternately, made itself apparent. 
The manuscript contained two histories or sketches; the last 
was headed " Cleonice," and had reference to the fate of that 
beautiful maiden and the visit of Pausanias to the temple at 
Heraclea, among the ruins of which the cylinder, we have said, 
was found. It was dated 79th Olympiad, which answers to 
about 460 years before Christ ; hence it must have been written 
soon after the death of Pausanias. The author, whose name 
appears at the bottom of the manuscript, was a priest attached 
to the temple. He was a man deeply imbued with the super- 
stition of the times, as will be seen by his brief narrative :— 

Pausanias, the renowned Spartan general, had returned from 
his expedition to the East ; yet the hero of Platsea, and the con- 
queror of Byzantium was said withal to have tarnished his laurels. 
The Spartan citizens cried out that he wished to betray them to 
Persia, and the Ephori* watched his movements, and surrounded 
him with spies. 

* Spartan magistrates. 
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Nevertheless these things caused not the cloud which 
darkened the brow of Pausanias. 

That cloud spoke of inward suffering ; it was reflected from 
the gloomy, thoughtful spirit. The lightnings of unrevealed 
agony slumbered there. Would they ever flash forth ? 

In hours of festivity, during the performance of religious 
rites, by night and by day, that cloud remained the same. It 
seemed as if a shadow had mounted from the dismal abodes 
of the unblest in Tartarus, and settled on that brow for 
evermore. 

The lip smiled not, the eye brightened not ; fear, pity, 
exultation, love of glory, hatred, scorn, — every passion of the 
soul, saving one, seemed in him to have perished. He cared 
not for the blandishments of friends ; he recked not the machi- 
nations of enemies. They who gazed on him saw only that 
unalterable cloud of gloom. 

And what had wrought the change in that late gay and 
gallant spirit ? 

Behold ! love for woman, ye declare, is a slight thing. Yet 
Eros rides on the lion of the desert, guiding him with a chain of 
flowers ; and his tiny silver arrow, tipped with delicious poison, 
passes through the massy shield of Pelides. The haughty 
Pausanias was the slave of this mysterious god. Yet his passion 
was for no living maiden ; it was a passion of memory, — she 
whom he had loved was no more. 

No more! Alas! she died not as others die. The beauteous, 
the gentle Cleonice — the long-haired, the dark-eyed, the Oriental 
pearl, the Byzantine flower ! Sparta could not boast among her 
loveliest maidens any like unto her. She perished by her lover's 
hand — his dagger was crimson with the blood of the dear heart 
which he worshipped. Yet he was an unwilling, an unconscious 
murderer ; and to bid her live again Pausanias would have given 
his crown, resigned the hero's dearest possession — fame, sold 
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his spirit to Orcus, and have been content to suffer the torments 
of Tartarus for ever. 

The palace of Pausanias was situated without the city, on 
the banks of the Eurotas, not far from the dr omits, or race- 
course. During his sojourn in the East he had forgotten the 
Spartan hardihood, self-denial, and austerity. Frugal and 
coarse fare was superseded by every luxury of the table; the 
hard bed had given place to the couch of down ; and it was even 
whispered that in his halls singing-women from Lesbos, and 
musicians from Lycia, strove to dissolve the soul by their 
effeminate arts. Ah, well might Sparta suspect hef king — well 
might she disown such a son ! 

It was night. Wine was sparkling on the board, and soft 
music was ringing in the ears of this despiscr of the manners of 
his land. "Was the heart of Pausanias cheered ? Did his soul 
respond to the enchantments which surrounded him? Ask 
Tantalus in hell, who languishes and burns with thirst, how his 
spirit rejoices at the sight of cool brooks bubbling near him, — 
brooks he can never reach. His torments are increased tenfold. 
Pausanias amid his luxuries was Tantalus on earth ! 

Yes, the moody eyes were bent down ; the goblet remained 
untasted; the ear was deaf to the spells of melody; and on 
that brow sat, as at other times, the unchangeable cloud of 
darkness. 

The guests were gone; he lay on his couch,— the man of 
the restless and remorseful soul had yielded to slumber. A 
silver lamp burned near, and shed its pale lustre over his paler 
features. As a lake is ruffled by the invisible wings of the 
passing wind, so was his countenance disturbed by the workings 
of the unsleeping fancy. 

And what was the dream of Pausanias ? 

Again the fair Cleonice drooped in his arms ; there lay the 
crimson steel with which, in his fatal error, he had pierced her 
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innocent bosom ; the blood dyed her snowy tunic ; her head, in 
her mortal faintness, swayed back over his arms, and her long, 
dark, glossy hair, swept the floor. Like stars shadowed by 
clouds, her lovely and loving eyes grew dim in the eclipse of 
death ; and lu:r heart, the home of tenderness and truth, beat 
faintly, and still more faintly. 

Pausanias bent over her in that agony which men have not 
yet learnt to shadow forth in words. He called upon her name. 
He addressed her by every epithet which affection knows. He 
besought her to forgive him. Cleonicc could only gaze, — her 
pale lip could utter no syllable. That look, he thought, was 
fraught with anguish, and seemed to upbraid him, — a look half 
of anger, half of love. And so she died. That look was 
stamped upon his brain; asleep or awake, it was doomed to 
haunt him for evermore. 

Pausanias sprang from his couch. 

"Again?" he cried. "Still, still, must I dream of thee? 
passing the moments of that horrible night over again. Strange 
I am thus unnerved," he continued, in a low tone to himself ; 
" I who have stemmed the battle-field, and waded so often 
through blood. But the death of this maiden presses on my 
soul like an incubus of horror." 

He started forwards, sank on one knee, and, raising his 
noble countenance, passionately exclaimed, — 

" Spirit of my murdered one ! — my only love ! — my adored 
Cleonice ! — dost thou not rest in thy grave, that thus, with that 
brain-piercing, upbraiding look, thou ever comest to me in 
dreams? Thou knowest that I loved thee,— that I would 
have died myself rather than have caused thee one passing pang. 
May not thy manes be satisfied with the marble sepulchre in 
which I have enshrined thy beauteous clay ? Dost thou wander 
on the confines of Hades ? and will not the gods, as a punish- 
ment to me, admit thee into Elysium ? Oh, that I could but 
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see thee once, palpable, conscious, glorious, — once gaze on thy 
real, existing spirit ! 1 care not how my flesh should creep, 
how my brain, after that moment, might madden. Thy fancy 
is with me : thy shade, a thing of no substance, no lineaments, 
flits ever before my waking eyes ; but thyself in beauty I cannot 
discern. Come ! tell me that thou dost forgive me, — come, and 
relieve my remorse — my woe. Shew me how I shall give thee 
quiet, — how I shall expiate my own crime. Spirit of my 
beautiful, my murdered love ! bless thy Pausanias with a vision 
of thyself ! Come ! but not with looks of woe, not with 
upbraiding eyes. Appear this night ! this night ! " 

He looked around. The moonbeams were falling through 
the aperture at the summit of the apartment ; the columns of 
Pentelic marble were casting their shadows across the mosaic 
floor. There was a silence, pulseless, unbroken, as if the heart 
of the world itself stood still. Does yonder pillar cast a more 
lengthened shade than its fellows ? The soft haze grows upon 
the Bight— it quivers— it passes slowly along. Pausanias watched 
it with intense eagerness. His eyes dilated; terror shook his 
strong and manly frame ; he could not advance, he could not 
move, he could not speak. 

The incredulous world would laugh at what he appeared to 
see, and call it an idle fancy, born of the heated brain. I, who 
relate this history, have studied long and deeply the awful 
mysteries of nature, and 1 at once declare that the world, 
though it scoff, is most ignorant ; though it would seem to be 
wise, it knowcth less than a babe. 

But what docs Pausanias hear? It is not the whisper of 
the night-wind creeping through the pillars; it is not the 
murmur of the Eurotas without, playing with its silver waves 
among the reeds and yellow lilies. Faint, delicious music heard 
from afar, and dying on the summer air, is like that sound, — 
it shapes itself into words, and Pausanias drinks in the meaning. 
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" I cannot rest— I cannot enter Elysium — I am doomed to 
burden thy soul ! Yet thou must not behold me. Pray for 
my spirit at Heraclea ! " 

The whispered tones ceased; the pillar on which he had 
been gazing cast no longer a shade; and the gloom, the 
cloud of indescribable gloom, again settled on the brow of 
Pausanias. 

Our temple at Heraclea is one of the most ancient temples in 
the world. The fane of Juno at Corinth, the shrine of Jupiter in 
the island of yEgina, and even the temples of Agrigcntum in 
Sicily, are, in comparison with it, modern erections. The 
Egyptian edifices only surpass it in years. Beautiful is the 
prospect which expands before our pillared portico. Southward, 
stretching to Olympia, is the plain where the famous Olympic 
games are celebrated. Northward rise the mountains of 
Achaia, with their rocky and barren brows, home of the wolf 
and the eagle. On our left spread the verdant and laughing 
meads of Arcadia, made famous by the song of the pastoral 
poets; and on our right the bounding silver Alpheus frolics 
between banks of flowers, until it empties its limpid wave, like 
an urn, into the eternal sea. There the white sails of ships 
gleam like the wings of the happy halcyon, and distant isles on 
the brim of the horizon seem half on the sapphire wave and 
half in heaven. 

At our shrine we cultivate the sciences of necromancy and 
divination ; not the divination as practised by the generality of 
Greek and Roman priests. Augury by the flight of birds, or 
the slaughter of animals, we hold in scorn. Our priests come 
from Thrace, the land of enchantments, where for ages man 
seems to have been favoured above his fellows, inasmuch as he 
is permitted there to hold converse with the beings of another 
world, and to penetrate behind that veil which hides from 
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common sight the "what is" from the "what is to be." Our 
great rivals are the Egyptian astrologers and soothsayers ; for 
with the Hebrews the occult arts have ceased to be practised, 
although an Israelitish king did, not many ages since, repair to 
one of the greatest and most powerful of our family — the 
immortal woman of En-dor. 

I was standing beueath the portico of the temple. It was 
evening. The round red disk of the sun just touched the edge 
of the far waters of the Ionian Sea. Long lines of crimson 
shot across the trembling waves, like countless blood-stained 
arrows hurled forth by an avenging Deity. But anon the 
colours softened to a faint purple, then to a blush delicate as 
that on Beauty's check, while the clouds above seemed all 
converted into roses falling on the couch of the slumbering 
god of day. The winds were creeping and moaning around 
me, like the sweet sad voice of something that was dying ; and 
the shadows were coming down from the eastern hills like the 
advancing spirits of the night. 

I was wrapped in reverie, when suddenly a man, mounting 
the steps of the temple, stood before me. He was arrayed in a 
costly tunic; his sandals flashed with precious stones, and the 
hilt of his sword was silver. He appeared to be in the prime of 
life; his countenance was remarkable for manly beauty, and 
his bearing was truly that of a king. The stranger waa 
Pausania8. 

I have met, during my travels in the East, with the chro- 
nicles written by the Hebrew Moses. He describes the first 
murderer as bearing a brand on his forehead by which he might 
be distinguished from other men. I thought Fausanias might 
be a descendant of that Cain, for never did I behold before on 
the brow of a mortal such gloom, such blackness, telling of an 
unresting, remorseful soul. 

He did not bend or salute me, merely announcing his 
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name. He was come to pray, he said, and to offer a sacrifice 
to the manes of a departed friend. 

I questioned him touching the circumstances of that friend's 
death. He unbosomed his secret unto me. Then did his 
iron heart melt ; the haughty man was humbled in the dust, 
and the leader of victorious armies became as a child. Such 
love for woman I never before, and I never since have witnessed. 
His soul seemed absorbed by one thought and one intense 
longing — an anxiety for the happiness of the beloved one's 
spirit, and the hope of obtaining her pardon. 

I knew from what Puusanias had disclosed that Cleonice 
was unhappy ; that, meeting with an untimely end, she wan- 
dered on the outskirts of Elysium : she saw its bowers, and 
heard from afar its entrancing music, but was not permitted to 
enter. Her sadness was reflected on the soul of him who slew 
her ; and hence the darkness of sorrow which ever overshadowed 
Pausanias. 

I told the king that we must propitiate the gods by 
sacrifice. It was done that hour; and I assured him the 
adamantine gates of the gardens of delight would now open for 
the gentle Cleonice. 

" But I would be certain of this," cried Pausanias. " The 
load is not yet removed from my heart. I would also receive 
her assurance that I am forgiven." 

I remained silent. 

" Look you, priest of Pluto ! favourite of the gods of Hades ! 
I come to thy shrine seeking knowledge ; that knowledge thou 
or thy brethren can give me. Are ye not renowned through 
Greece for the power ye possess of communing with the dwellers 
of the nether world? — Do my bidding, and gold shall fill your 
coffers." 

" My son, we do not exercise our art for the sake of base, 
mundane wealth. We serve those whom the gods bid us serve." 

N 
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"Then serve me!" exclaimed Pausanias, imperiously; he 
immediately softened in his manner: "No, no — I do not 
command — I beseech ! On my knees I beg thee, — with heart- 
felt sighs I implore thee, to call up before my living gaze her 
whom I worship." 

I looked on the kneeling king in pity and in sorrow. 

" Ay, worship so burningly, so madly, that she seems a very 
divinity shrined in my soul. Let me behold my loved, my 
adored Cleonice,— once, only once,— palpable, in all her beauty, 
as she will now appear in the Elysian Fields. Grant me my 
prayer, old man! one minute — one second — one glance of 
love — one smile of forgiveness ! " 

He had approached on his knees so closely that he hung 
on the hem of my robe ; and there he remained with his dark, 
beseeching eyes upraised to mine. Alas for the victorious 
soldier, — the conqueror of kings! — to what humiliation had 
the love of woman reduced him ! 

" Son, I fear me thou mightst not be able to support the 
ordeal. It is a terrible thing to call the immortal into the 
mortal world." 

" Try me. I would brave the terrors of Tartarus, — I would 
pass through the red boiling streams of Phlegethon, only to see 
her for one instant!" 

" I doubt not thy human bravery ; it was manifested on the 
gory field of Platsea. But, conqueror of Mardonius ! shield and 
sword avail nothing here. If the spirits of Orcus, incensed with 
thee, rise instead of the beloved object, their wrath might 
wither thee to ashes." 

" Let them do their worst. I am prepared. I can but 
perish." 

I found all arguments unavailing with this unhappy but 
resolute man. I wished to serve him, and yet secretly 
trembled. I bade him rise and follow me into the adytum, or 
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secret part of the temple. The place was faintly illumined 
by the eternal fire, which burned in a silver vessel on a 
tripod. Like the magi of Persia, we worship at Heraclea 
the element of fire, as the grand principle of life, the purifier 
of all things. 

Bolting the bronze doors, I motioned Pausanias to stand 
at a short distance ; and then, without delay, I commenced the 
ceremonies which our science prescribes. 

Though I shall bury this scroll in the earth, and ages may 
elapse before it may meet the eye of a human being, I dare 
not disclose in written words what I uttered or what I per- 
formed. There are secrets to divulge which would be daring 
the gods below as well as above — secrets which must descend 
from priest to priest, concealed from vulgar knowledge like the 
mysterious springs of Egypt's Nile. When a moral convulsion 
comes, such secrets perish. Thus, should our shrines ever be 
overturned, and our religion yield to another, the art we now 
practise, and the power we exercise over the spiritual world, will 
pass away and be utterly extinct. Men will even conceive our 
science a dream, and doubt our ability to have held communion 
with beings beyond the grave. — Dull unbelievers yet unborn ! — 
but may they be happy — happy in their ignorance!" 

The spell was spoken ; the cry was uttered to the gods of 
Hades; the Furies were propitiated; and Orcus was soothed 
on his fiery throne. It only now remained to bring up 
the spirit of Cleonice, and render her visible in her immortal 
lineaments. 

I remember well that moment — moment of suspense and 
fear. Pausanias stood with erect form and folded arms. He 
seemed like a man daring danger, being swayed only by one 
intense desire. 

" Son," I whispered, " dost thou see aught rising betwixt 
thee and me ?" 
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« Nothing." 

But even while he answered a soft silvery mist made itself 
apparent. Music, also, which could not proceed from the 
regions of the unhappy, melted on the car. Then I knew that 
no minister of evil was ascending to upper air. 

In an instant, like a flash of light, or as a rainbow rises on 
the hill, a beautiful spirit stood before us. 

A robe, like a fleecy cloud, illumined by the moon, enveloped 
her glowing form. Her look was sad, yet sweet and full of 
love; her alabaster brow beamed with intelligence; her eye, 
soft and dissolving in its own radiance, had the immortal light 
of a star which never fades. Amaranthine flowers, which bloom 
only in Elysium, were twined in the form of a circlet around her 
head ; and down her long locks fell, down over her fair shoulders 
even to her waist. 

I looked at Pausanias ; his late dark brow and sombre figure 
were bright ; a radiance was reflected on him from that beaute- 
ous vision. He even shaded his eyes with his hands, the lustre, 
for the moment, being intolerable. 

"It is she!" he whispered. "My lost — my loved — my 
adored!" 

He bent his knee, and stretched his hands imploringly 
towards Cleonice. 

A slight shade of melancholy for an instant passed over her 
face. 

" Thank thee ! bless thee ! for attending to my prayer," 
faltered Pausanias. " Oh ! could I tell thee how I have loved 
thee, how treasured thy memory — what unutterable remorse 
has filled my soul since that fatal hour when I sent thee, un- 
knowingly, in all thy youthful beauty, to Acheron and Hades, 
thou wouldst pity me if thou couldst not forgive ! " 

Choking emotion caused him to pause. Presently he re- 
sumed, — 
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" Say, art thou happy now ? Wilt thou soon be admitted 
to Elysium ? for to know thee blest will at least relieve a portion 
of my misery." 

Pausanias waited for an answer, and that answer came like 
the breathing of summer wind over the strings of the harp of 
iEolus : — 

" The crystal gate has opened at last ; I am an inmate now 
of the bowers that never fade : yet Clconice cannot be happy 
without Pausanias." 

Oh! to behold the start — the look, the rapturous look of 
the royal lover ! His soul was in his beaming eye ; it flashed 
out on his brightened forehead. How unlike the man of de- 
spondency and gloom who approached our shrine an hour 
before ! 

" Then you forgive me ! " he cried ; " you love me still ! " 
Cleonice smiled ; that smile was more sweet, more eloquent 
than words. 

" My lost one ! my found one ! heart of my heart ! my 
Byzantine flower ! Come, then, let me draw near unto thee — 
let us never be separated more. One moment lean on this 
breast, and make me happy ! " 

He mechanically drew himself forward on his knees, still 
extending his arms towards Clconice. 

" Ah ! wherefore retire ? wherefore shun me ? Thou dost 
forgive — thou dost love me. My beautiful, my returned one ! 
though I may be false to all the world, 1 am still faithful unto 
thee. Yet, yet remain, and bless me with thy smiles ! " 

" Farewell ! — the hour cometh when thou shalt join me !" 

He looked around — the radiance was gone — the chamber 
was dim. He saw nothing but my robed figure and the small 
quivering flame burning on the tripod. Cleonice had glided 
back to Elysium. I looked on the brow of Pausanias, but its 
former gloom did not return. His soul was relieved of its 
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burden, for Cleonice had forgiven him; she was happy, and 
had not forgotten her earthly affection. 

Man of a future age ! when thou dost love (and surely in 
this world of ours the torch of Eros will never be extinguished), 
may thy love be more fortunate than the Spartan king's ! yet it 
cannot be more fervent, more unselfish, more true. 



A WOMAN'S WISH. 

I sigh not for the poet's wreath, 

The victor's meed of song, 
I would not on the world's cold breath 

My name be borne along. 

True woman is my heart within — 

All earthly things above ; 
I would my name a home should win 

In the hearts of those I love. 

I would not, when in chancel old 

At last I lie at rest, 
That they should carve the marble cold 

For me in scroll and crest ; 

But rather that my name should be 

A holy thing, enshrined 
Within the deep, deep memory 

Of the loved ones left behind. 
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BY MRS. W. P. O'NEILL. 

I do not idly cast 

My song upon the breeze, 
For I do hope at last 
That some propitious blast 

May bear it, on its pinion, o'er the seas, 
And, piercing crowded hall and busy mart, 
May bring it to the chambers of thine heart ! 

Reminding thee of hours 

Once bright, but vanished now, 
As scents of passing flowers 
Bear thee to childhood's bowers, 

Though manhood's cares are stamped upon thy brow, 
And, like those speaking flowers, my song will be 
Fraught with a sweet though mournful memory. 

But do not dwell too long 
Upon its saddest chords, 
For, hearken ! blessings throng 
My fond and fervent song, 

Blessings breathed out in deep and heartfelt words. 
Oh, that their fervour could but bring to thee 
E'en half the peace their feeling brings to me ! 
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The heart thou mad'st thine own 

Not lightly gave its love, 
Therefore beneath the frown 
Of fate it can bend down, 

And lift thy name all other names above. 
Not violent, nor weak, but deep and pure 
Is love which thus can pray, and thus endure. 
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BY MRS. NKWTON CR08LAND (l-ATK CAMILLA TOULMIN). 

" And me that morning Walter show'd the house, 

Greek set with bust* ; from vases in the hall 

Flowers of all heavens, and lovelier than their names, 

Grew side by side ; and on the pavement lay 

Carved stones of the abbey-ruin in the park, 

Huge Ammonites, and the first bones of Time ; 

And on the tables every clime and age 

J ambled together ; * * * * 
****** 

And ' this,' be said, ' was Hugh's at Agincoort ; 

And that was old Sir Ralph's at Ascalon ; 

A good knight, he ! we keep a chronicle 

With all about him j ' which he brought, and I 

Dived in a hoard of tales that dealt with knights, 

Half-legend, half-historic, count* and kings, 

Who laid about them at their wills, and died ; 

And, mixt with these, a Lady, * * 

****** 

A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 

And sweet as English air could make her, she." 

Tennyson's Prineeu. 

In one of the loveliest counties of England there rises the 
stately pile of Castle Towers. It is a tradition- haunted spot, 
for the lands on which the mansion stands have belonged to the 
Treshams for centuries ; and fame has recorded their name in 
some of her brightest annals. The house is a " show-house " 
for a few months in the year, when the family are absent, and 
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though perhaps its splendour may be guessed at while draperies 
are cased in prim brown holland, carpets removed, articles of 
furniture crowded into groups, rare bijouterie in the safe custody 
of the housekeeper, and the pictures on the walls alone undis- 
turbed, the home aspect which prevails at other times, — amid 
unsurpassed elegance and a spiritual atmosphere of Mind, — 
leaves no trace for the stranger's observation. 

Highly-cultivated, far-stretching gardens surround the house, 
with many a mazy path, true velvet turf, and choice exotics ; 
while beyond stretches the bold landscape, such as an eminence 
in England always commands. Rich woods, where the rooks 
build and caw ; meadow-land dotted with cattle, and a veteran 
horse or two too old for work and too dear for slaughter ; a 
narrow crystal stream, that flows rapidly from the neighbouring 
hills athwart its bed of pebbles, glances here and there in the 
sunshine, as, following its serpentine course, it hurries on to its 
broader channel, as if anxious for trust and honour — to bear on 
its breast the ready argosies, and float them forward to the world- 
spanning ocean. The far-off hills of another county mark the 
horizon, and the turrets of a distant cathedral, peering above tall 
trees, are the only token of the nearest city. The modern wings 
of the edifice, which harmonise with the main structure erected 
in the time of Queen Anne, were built by the last earl, about 
the beginning of the present century, and the episode I have 
undertaken to relate belongs to a period only a little later. 

Forty years alter but very little such a landscape as that I 
have described, and it is easy to imagine a soft summer day and 
two ladies seated beneath the shade of the sycamores. They 
were both young, and their relationship was one which should 
be very sweet, but is too often unworthily embittered by the 
petty jealousies of inferior natures. The younger was the 
Lady Laura Trcsham, then in her nineteenth year, and the girl- 
matron, her senior by three or four years, was the wife of Lady 
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Laura's only brother Lord Stanvillc. Sistcrless, except by the dear 
tie which had subsisted between them for a few months, they 
were already sisters in heart ; and the pretty air of protection 
the young wife assumed, and the slight tone of yielding deference 
about the other, made up a something very interesting and grace- 
ful to behold. Especially to those who best knew the Lady Laura ; 
for she was of a thoroughly feminine nature, and consequently 
to be governed by her affections ; and yet was she protected from 
evil influence by some fine instinct, which taught her only to love 
where there was much to respect and admire. The conversation 
was more interesting to her than it could be by any possibility 
to another — unless, indeed, that other had been Arthur Burton. 

" Dear Frances," she exclaimed, " how much I owe to you ! 
Not only for your influence with my brother " 

" Nay," interrupted Lady Stanville ; " believe me, Walter 
has felt all along as 1 do. Remember Mr. Burton is his friend ; 
it was he who introduced him here, and who encouraged an 
intimacy the result of which cannot surprise any one endowed 
with his senses." 

" And yet," said Lady Laura, with a faint smile, " papa is 
not bereft of his senses, though we all know he will be surprised, 
displeased, and, alas ! I fear most firm in his opposition." 

" Probably," replied Lady Stanville ; " for pride of birth is 
one of his secret prejudices, and perpetually contradicting some 
of his favourite theories; probably he will be angry until we 
appeal to his favourite virtue, ' Consistency,' and shew him how 
inconsistent it is to oppose an attachment, which, except by 
words, he has promoted for the last six months in every possible 
manner." 

"Poor, dear papa," mused Lady Laura, "I am sure he 
loves him in his heart, and admire him he must. How else 
would he have strained every nerve, as he has done, to procure 
Arthur's return to Parliament on the Liberal interest? You 
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know how he speaks of him as the young Demosthenes, and 
mourns that his demi-god Fox did not live to hear him. Then 
he has wealth, equal at any rate to our own; it is but the 
terrible fact of his lineage — that he is a brewer's son!" 

" To which circumstance Walter feels sure we shall reconcile 
your father," replied Lady Stanville. " Almost Utopian as we 
know the Earl to be in politics, believing in reforms and regener- 
ations to be presently achieved, which hopeful men consider 
will take fifty years to accomplish, he is the very person to step 
forward as a martyr in a favourite cause, if martyrdom seemed 
called for. Now I do not deny that he will feel it some sacrifice 
to marry the Lady Laura Trcsham to a man without a grand- 
father, even though he be what he is, an Apollo in person, a 
Croesus in purse, the most brilliant orator of the day, and a 
gentleman in the best sense of the word, although not according 
to the fiat of the Heralds' College. Yet if we can but prove 
that opposition would be * inconsistent * with the levelling prin- 
ciples which Lord Tresham has advocated for years, with his 
speeches in the House of Lords, and his toasts after dinner, 
the victory will be gained. He would do anything rather than 
swerve from his standard of ' Consistency/ " 

" Here comes papa," exclaimed Lady Laura : " surely— surely 
he has not yet received Arthur's letter ! " 

" Indeed not," returned her companion ; " it was not to be 
posted till this evening, and Walter promised me to be here 
to-night, that he might assist our counsels on its reception in 
the morning if necessary." 

The Earl approached as they spoke, looking like what he was 
often taken for — a gentleman farmer. His dress was a little 
slovenly j the straw hat he wore had seen service enough to be 
burnt through by the sun ; three or four dogs gambolled about 
him, without appearing to be under much control, and as he 
walked through his grounds, he spoke kindly and familiarly to 
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the work-people whom he met. It was evident that he was 
generally beloved, and also that no living creature on the estate 
entertained any fear of him. 

"Good morning, girls, — good morning," he said as he ap- 
proached the sisters. " Dear me, Frances," he continued, " that 
child," pointing to his daughter, " grows more and more like Lady 
Laura every day that she lives. As I stood on the other side of 
the lawn, she looked like the picture stepped out of its frame and 
dressed in your present ugly fashion. It is a great pleasure — a 
great satisfaction to me, to trace this resemblance — the darling ! " 

Besides the peculiarities of Lord Tresham already men- 
tioned, were two lesser ones. He fancied his daughter still 
a child; and spoke of their ancestress, "Lady Laura," as if 
there had never been another of the name ; and yet the appel- 
lation had always been preserved in the family, though com- 
monly with some addition. A spinster aunt still lived, the 
" Lady Laura Jane," and the Earl's sister, the " Lady Laura 
Mary," had not changed her name in wedding a cousin. 

"The likeness is certainly striking," said Lady Stanville, 
pleased to mount the Earl on one of his hobbies — and talking 
of his celebrated ancestress was a very favourite one, — " it is 
extraordinary how the lineaments of the face and of the mind 
descend in families to remote generations." 

"Ay, indeed they do; and though I love to recognise the 
full eye, and Grecian nose, and short lip that belonged to Lady 
Laura in my children, I value still more the perpetuity of those 
liberal sentiments and that Consistency of Character which dis- 
tinguished my great-great-grandmother ;" and as the Earl spoke 
he lifted his hat as if in reverence to her august shade. 

" But, papa," said Lady Laura, venturing on a suggestion 
which she was extremely anxious to hear rebuked, " do you 
think it was quite consistent in a woman of her high birth, 
so celebrated for her domestic virtues, for her heroism as a 
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wife, and her devotion as a mother, to make a mesalliance in 
middle life? — for the widow of Sir Hugh Tresham, who died in 
the hour of victory at the Boyne, to wed the son of a lord-mayor 
of London, and sink to the position of a merchant's wife ? " 

" Certainly I do. What mistakes people make about con- 
sistency of character ! I maintain that seeming inconsistencies 
are often the proofs of a settled rule of conduct j and so it was 
in her case. Sir Hugh had impoverished himself in the cause 
of the people, — had died for it, and here was an opportunity of 
his widow — a duke's daughter, too— raising up the fallen 
fortunes of her children by an alliance with a worthy man, who 
was to them a second father. I can tell you, Laura, a poor 
baronet would never have received a coronet from Queen Anne ; 
but the step-son and acknowledged heir of the wealthy clothier 
had something to support his station, and some pretension to 
claim it." 

" I am glad, papa, that you make the excuses for her which 
have sometimes suggested themselves to me ; though, I confess, 
I could sympathise with her more had she married from affection 
instead of prudence." 

" Of course you could, because you are still a child, and 
have childish notions about love, just like your poor dear mother 
to the day of her death. Well, well, I will confess that a young 
girl should marry for love ; but Lady Laura was not a young 
girl— her case was peculiar, and I maintain that her conduct was 
quite consistent." 

" With what part of her former life do you think it con- 
sistent ? " asked Lady Stanville, solely for the purpose of pur- 
suing the theme, for she knew the great Lady Laura's history 
by heart. 

" With her whole life," replied the Earl warmly, " which was 
a life of duty and discreet deportment. In the profligate court 
of Charles II., when Lely painted her as the reigning beauty, 
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she shone like a pearl of purity ; but quickly loathing the society 
around her, withdrew with her husband from its precincts, and 
lived in seclusion through the brightest years of her life. Then, 
in the following reign, when the tyranny of James enraged his 
people, and sealed the fortunes of his line, she protected those 
who suffered persecution in their struggle to establish liberty of 
conscience, at the risk of her own life, though she had no 
sympathy with the fanaticism by which many of them were 
distinguished ; but she was consistent in conduct with the prin- 
ciples of liberty she had always advocated. Oh, she was a great 
creature ! Do you know, when I feel undecided in any crisis how 
to act, I look up at the portrait which is opposite my writing- 
table, and feel as if the painted canvass gave me strength of mind 
and counsel. My sister, Laura Mary, has inherited her beauty, 
but I flatter myself I am not deficient in the consistency of 
character which distinguished our noble ancestress. But good- 
by for the present, girls; I have much to do, and you say 
Walter will be home this evening." 

The Earl whistled to his dogs, which followed him at their 
own good pleasure, and in a few moments he was hidden by the 
thick foliage from his daughters' sight. For a little while the 
sisters were silent ; then their eyes met, and soon drawing closer 
together their hands interlaced. 

" Could the conversation possibly have taken a more fortu- 
nate turn ?" murmured Lady Laura. 

" I think not. I found it difficult to conceal my delight," 
said Lady Stanville; "and the likeness you bear to the old 
picture, which certainly is striking, has furnished me with a 
bright idea." 

And then there was close whispering between them — a start 
of surprise — smiles — flushing cheeks —and a few tears; but 
they spoke so low that the closest listener could but have heard 
Lady Stanville repeat, — 
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" I am sure Annette can manage it — she is so clever with 
her needle ; and you know I have the identical jewels : it would 
have been sacrilege to reset them." 

The morning came, and the letter ! The Earl sat with it 
open in his hand, which trembled from emotion ; and his coun- 
tenance was sterner than was its wont. His spectacles were 
lifted high up on his brow, for pride had not vanquished the 
rising tears which regret and surprise had called forth, and 
more than once his handkerchief had been raised. Near him 
stood his son in an attitude of remonstrance and entreaty, but 
with sadness on his face, for his arguments seemed to have less 
weight than he had expected. Presently there was a light tap 
at the door, and Lady Stanvillc asked permission to enter. 

" And you, Frances," said the Earl, scarcely giving her time 
to speak, " arc come, I suppose, to join the conspiracy ?" 

" I am come, my dear lord, to plead for poor Laura." 

The name awakened some train of recollection, for Lord 
Tresham looked up at the venerated portrait as if it were a 
sentient auditor. 

"Let me see my daughter herself, and immediately/' he 
exclaimed. 

" It was the favour I was going to ask of you," said Lady 
Stanville. 

" But give her no hope that I shall consent to this mesalli- 
ance," he continued. 

" She is at the library tloor. If those harsh words must be 
spoken, it may be they will fall less bitterly from your lips than 
from mine ;" and Lady Stanvillc, turning the handle of the door, 
admitted a trembling female form. 

It was the living Lady Laura Tresham, but attired in the 
precise costume of the Old Picture. Not a fold, a curl, a jewel, 
that was different; and gladly did she strive to shield her 
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drooping eyes and changing cheek by the large fan which was 
secured to her wrist. Yet even this gesture increased the 
resemblance, and the Earl started as if an apparition were before 
him. No smile, no mirth, such as usually accompanies 
masquerading, was on her countenance — but instead some 
traces of recent tears. She tottered to her father's feet, sank 
there in an attitude of entreaty, twined her arms round his 
knees, so fast they could not be unloosed, then murmured in 
broken tones and with burning cheeks, — 

u Dearest father, you defended Lady Laura's mfoattiance 
yesterday, and you owned a young girl should marry for love — 
and — and I love Arthur Burton with my whole heart." 

"And who suggested this trick?" asked the Earl, but 
without stirring a finger. 

" I," answered the sister, promptly. 

" You are bold — Lady Stanville." 

" I am consistent," she returned, " since I promise frankly 
to leave no stratagem, no persuasion, untried which offers the 
least chance of your making us all happy. Moreover, I will 
not be rebuked;" and with a pretty playfulness which belonged 
to her manner she took the Earl's hand, which hung listlessly 
over the arm of his chair, and raised it affectionately to her 
lips. 

The Earl looked up at the picture with an expression of 
bewilderment. 

"Dear father," said his son, ** remember how often, and 
how publicly, you have, acknowledged the merits of Arthur 
Burton, how 'inconsistent' it would be to refuse him for a son-in- 
law,— you, too, who have always advocated Liberal principles, 
have almost defended the Jacobins,— who have taught me also 
to espouse the same interest " 

"Yet you married into a noble family," interrupted the 
Earl. 
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"It was very inconsistent of me, I fear," said the young 
man, smiling, as he met the glance of his wife, " but I was in 
love — as Arthur and Laura are just now ; and this wild passion 
overthrows all prejudices, you know." 

" Surely you are aware," said Lady Stanvillc, " that my 
great-grandmother was an inn-keeper's daughter; my great- 
grandfather fell in love with her while changing horses. It is 
an old story, told with different variations." 

Lord Trcsham looked up at the painted Lady Laura, and 
down at the living one ; and by some strange instinct he 
wound his arms round the breathing, trembling form, and 
raised it to his knee, so that his daughter's arms naturally 
twined round his neck in just the attitude that had been 
familiar to her from childhood. 

" Walter," said the Earl, " I call upon you as a man of 
honour to answer me from the unprejudiced voice of your 
conscience; for I freely own my heart is so torn that my 
judgment has lost its balance. I tremble lest I should act 
inconsistently ; if you think I have given encouragement to this 
young man— in short, tell me what I ought to do?" 

"Dearest father, carry out in practice what you have 
through life advocated in theory — that worth and intelligence 
form the true aristocracy of humanity; here, too, there is 
wealth " 

"Tush!" 

There was a pause, which the Earl was the first to break. 
" Where is Mr. Burton ?" he said. 

" At the lodge, impatient to leap from his horse," replied 
Lord Stanville, "but awaiting your permission to enter the 
house." 

" Leave me all of you : then I will see him." 
Leaning on her sister, Lady Laura found her way to her 
dressing-room ; but Lady Stanville had a strong womanly 
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desire that the lover should sec the beautiful girl in her new 
costume, and a strong hope that he would be permitted the 
opportunity. She was right. The " young Demosthenes" was 
eloquent, and in less than half-an-hour the trio were summoned 
once more to the library ! 

Lady Stanvillc, long since Countess of Tresham, and Lady 
Laura Burton, are grandmothers now, but sisters still. Their 
husbands have been the brave pioneers in many a noble cause, and 
the memory of the old Lord Tresham is still fondly reverenced. 
He would have been a greater man in a later age, which seems 
a paradox to say, and yet is true. This is but a sketch — an 
episode — one short chapter in a life's thick volume, which I 
have related; aud yet I think it points a moral ? 



THE HOME OF AFFECTION. 



BY MRS. ABDY. 

Oh ! how shall I woo thee, beloved, for my bride ? 

No gems, no rich stores can I tender ; 
I cannot adorn thee in trappings of pride, 

Or lead thee to circles of splendour : 
My dwelling can boast of no ornaments rare 

To court and repay thy inspection ; 
Yet peace might perchance be thy lot, wouldst thou share 

With thy lover his Home of iVffection. 

Here, waiting thy touch, is a lute ready strung; 

Here are songs of all nations and ages ; 
Here arc books, each disclosing in eloquent tongue 

The thoughts of bards, statesmen, and sages ; 
Here the half-speaking works of the artist abound, 

Fair flowers crave thy care and direction, 
And birds softly warble, and trees wave around 

My calm, sheltered Home of Affection. 

We will learn of each other with patience to bear 

All changes in life's varied weather, 
We will kneel to the Lord in the still time of prayer, 

And ask for His guidance together ; 
Thy spirit shall daily draw nearer to mine, 

And thou never shalt think in dejection 
Of the time when I wooed thee the world to resign, 

And to dwell in my Home of Affection. 
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BY E. M. K. 

In the days of chivalry, when life to the wealthy was a 
series of exciting enjoyments and to the poor a hopeless slavery, 
a Fairy and a beautiful child lived in an old castle together. 
The owner of this large and neglected building had been absent 
on the crusade ever since the time which gave him a daughter 
and deprived him of a wife ; but many an aged pilgrim brought 
occasional tidings of the glory he was winning in the distant 
land. At last it was said that he was wending his way home- 
ward, and bringing with him a young orphan companion, who 
had risen, by dint of his own brave deeds alone, from the rank of a 
simple knight to be the chosen leader of thousands. The child 
had grown to girlhood now, and very bright upon her sleep 
were the dreams of this youthful hero who was to love her and 
be the all of her solitary life. I said she had dwelt with the 
Fairy — true — but of her presence she had never dreamed. 
Always invisible, the being had yet never left her ; she whispered 
prayer in her ear as she knelt, morning and evening, in the 
dim little oratory ; she brought calm and happy feelings to her 
breast which the commonest things awoke to joy and life ; she 
led her to seek and feel for the needy, the sick, and the suffer- 
ing ; she nurtured in her the holiest faith in God and trust in 
man ; yet the maiden thought she breathed all this from the 
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summer evenings, the flowers, the swift labours of her light 
fingers, and the thousand tilings which cherished the happiness 
growing up within her heart. It was night, and Ada slept ; 
the moon's rays, gilding each turret and tower, crept in at the 
narrow portal which gave light to the chamber, and lingered on 
the sunny hair and rounded limbs of the sleeping girl. The 
Fairy sat by her side, weeping for the first time. 

" Alas !" said she, " the stranger is coming; thou wilt love 
him, my child ! and they say that earthly love is misery. 
Among us, we know no unrest from it ; we love, indeed, each 
other and all things lovely, but ages pass on and love changes us 
not. Yet they say it fevers the blood of mortals, pales the 
cheek, makes the heart beat, and the voice falter, when it 
comes ; yet it is eternal, mighty, and entrancing. Alas ! I 
cannot understand it ! Ada, I must leave thee to other 
guidance than my own; I love thee more than self — still I 
can be no more thy guide!" 

The Fairy started ; for she felt, though she heard not, that 
other spirits had suddenly become present. She raised her eyes, 
and three forms, more radiant than any fairy can be, were 
gazing on her in silent sadness. 

"Oh, spirits !" cried the weeper, faintly, " who can ye be?" 

" The Shades of Love," replied voices so ethereally fine that 
a spirit's car could hardly discern the words. 

" The Shades ! " repeated the Fairy, in surprise. " I thought 
Love was one." 

" I am Love," said the three together ; " entrust the un- 
tainted heart of your beloved one to me!" 

"Oh, pure beings!" cried the Fairy, bending reverently 
before them, " will ye indeed guide Ada to happiness, yet ask 
my permission? Tell me only how ye each will guide her, and 
grant me, though not human, to choose which a human heart 
would prefer." 
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" My name is Mind," replied the first. u When I dwell on 
earth, I bind together two ethereal essences ; I unite the most 
spiritual part of each ; I assimilate thought ; I cause the com- 
munion of ideas. No love can be eternal without me, and with 
me associate the loftiest enjoyments. Words cannot tell the 
rapture of love between mind and mind. Dreams cannot pic- 
ture the glory of that union. Very rarely do I dwell unstained 
and alone in a human breast ; but when I do, that being becomes 
lost in the entireness of its own bliss. Fairy, the lover of Ada 
is a hero— wilt thou accept me to reign in her heart ?" 

The Fairy paused, and then spoke sadly, — 

" Alas, bright being ! Ada is a girl of passionate and earnest 
feeling ! Thou couldst not be happiness to her. Thou mightest, 
indeed, abstract her intellect in time from all things but itself; 
but the heart within her must first wither or die, and the death 
of a young heart is a terrible thing! Pardon me — but Ada 
cannot be thine." 

" They call me Virtue," said the second spirit. " When I 
fill a heart, that heart can live alone ; it wakes to life on seeing 
my shadow in the object it first loves ; that object never realises 
the form of which it bears the semblance — and then it turns to 
me, the ideal, for its sole happiness. I am associated with every- 
thing pure, and holy, and true. Where human spirits have 
drawn nighest to the Eternal, I have been there to hallow them ! 
Where the weak have suffered long without complaint — where 
the dying have to the last, last breath, held one name dearer 
than all — where Innocence hath stayed Guilt, and darkest 
injuries been forgiven, there ever am I ! Fair}', shall I dwell 
with Ada?" 

Still sadder were the accents of the guardian Fairy. 

" And is this human love V* said she. " This would be no 
happiness to my child, who is a mortal and a woman, and who 
will yearn for a closer and a dearer thing than the love of 
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goodness alone ! Erring creatures cannot love perfection as their 
daily food. Beautiful spirit 1 thou art fitted for heaven, not 
earth — for an angel, but not for Ada!" 
Then spoke the third. 

" My name is Beauty," said she. " Men unite mc to Ima- 
gination and worship me. Many have degraded me to the 
meanest things I own, because my very essence is Passion ; 
but they who know my true nature unite me with everything 
divine and lovely in the world. If I fill Ada's heart when she 
loves, the very face of all things will change to her. The flowing 
of a brook will be music, the singing of the summer birds 
ecstasy, the early morning, the dewy evening, will fill her with 
strange tenderness, for a light will be on all things — the light 
of her love ; and she will learn what it is to stay her very heart's 
beatings to catch the lightest step of the adored— to feel the 
hot blood rushing to her brow when only he looks on her ! — 
the hand tremble, and the whole frame thrill with exquisite 
rapture, and meet with delicious tremor the first look of love 
from a man ! The rapture of my first bliss were worth ages of 
misery! and, pressed to the bosom of the beloved, a human 
spirit feels it is blessed indeed. Youth is mine — eternal youth 
and pleasure. Fairy, Ada must be mine!" 

" Thou seemest," said the Fairy, musingly, " to be the most 
suited for mortals. In thy words and emblems I sec nothing 
but sensuality of the least material order. And to all there 
seemeth, too, to be a time when one clasp of the hand that is 
loved is more than the comprehension of the grandest thought. 
Beauty, I will give up my child to thee ; and, oh ! if thou canst 
not keep her happy, keep her pure till I return ! Guard her as 
thou wouldst the bloom of the rose-leaf which may not bear 
even a breath ! " 

The Fairy's voice faltered as she turned away and imprinted 
a kiss on the sleeper's cheek; Ada moved uneasily but did not 
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awake, and in the last glance that she gave to her charge wa8 
united the form of the spirit of Beauty, folding in motionless 
silence her radiant wings over the low couch . The other Shades 
had fled some brief time since, and, burying her face in her 
slight mantle, the beautiful Fairy faded slowly away in the 
moonlight. 

A brief time passed, and the Baron had returned with his 
hero-guest to the castle, and the beneficent being who had 
guarded Ada's childhood had been up and down upon the 
earth, cheering the sad, soothing the weary, and inspiring the 
fallen. Much had she seen of human suffering, yet many a 
great lesson had it taught her of the high destiny of mortals, 
and she winged her flight back to Ada's couch sanguine of her 
happiness. The spirit of Beauty still floated above it, but the 
Fairy thought that the bright form had strangely lost its first 
ethereality. Fevered and restless, the sleeper tossed from side 
to side. With trembling fear she drew near the low bed, and 
gazed fondly on the unconscious form. Alas, there was no 
peace on that face now! There was that which some deem 
lovelier than even beauty — Passion; but to the pure Fairy 
the expression was terrible. 

" My child ! my child ! " cried she in agony ; " is this thy 
love? Better had thine heart been crushed within thee, than 
that thou shouldst have given thyself up to it alone 1 Thou hast 
an eternal soul, and thou hast loved without it ! Thou art 
feeding flames which will consume the feelings they have 
kindled! Spirit, is this thy work?" 

" Such is the love of mortals," answered the Shade. " It 
is ever thus — the sensual objects are but emblems of the spirit 
union of another world ; yet this is never seen at first, and 
every impetuous soul, rushing on the threshold of life, worships 
the symbol for the reality — the image for the god. Fear not, 
Fairy, the flame dies, but the essence is not quenched : from 
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the ashes of Passion springs the Phoenix of Love. Ada will 
recover this burning dream." 

"Never!" cried the Fairy, "if she yields her heart up 
to thoughts like these. Thou art a fiend, Beauty ! a be- 
trayer ! A vaunt, thou most accursed ! thou hast ruined my 
child l M 

And as she spoke, weeping bitterly, she averted her face 
from the Shade. All was once more still, and, her grief slowly 
calming, the Fairy hoped she was now alone, until, raising her 
eyes, she saw the being, more radiant and glorious than ever, 
still guarding the sleeping girl. 

" Fairy," said the Shade, sadly, " this is no fault of mine. 
I have ever come to the human heart with thoughts pure as the 
bosom of the lily and beautiful as paradise, but the nature of 
man degrades and enslaves me. Thou sawest how my wings 
were soiled and their light dimmed by the sin of even yon guile- 
less girl, and, alas ! thousands have lived to curse me and call 
me demon before thee. Now at thy bidding I will leave Ada, 
and for ever. She will awake, but never again to that fine 
sympathy with nature, that exquisite perception of all high 
and holy things I have first made her know. She will 
awake still good, still true ; but the visions of youth quenched 
suddenly, as these will have been, leave a fearful darkness for 
the future life." 

" Alas ! alas ! " cried the Fairy, wringing her bands with a 
burst of sudden grief, " whether thou goest or remainest now, 
Ada must be wretched." 

" Not so," returned the Shade, in a voice whose sweetness, 
from its melancholy, was like the wailing of plaintive music, — 
" not so, if thou wilt otherwise. Thou hast erred : from the 
Shades of Love thou didst select me ; and, panting as we each 
do for sole possession of the heart we occupy, it is impossible 
either separately can bring happiness to it. Each has striven 
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for ages, but in vain. It is the union of the three — the perfect 
union — that alone makes Love complete." 

" But will Mind and Virtue return ?" asked the Fairy, 
doubtingly. "I bid them myself depart." 

" They will ever return," said Beauty, joyfully, " even to 
the heart most under my sway, if desired in truth. A wish, 
sometimes — fervent and truthful it must be, but still a wish, 
alone often brings them." 

At that moment a hurried prayer sprang to the Fairy's lips ; 
but ere it could frame itself into words light filled the little 
chamber, and the three Shades of Love stood there once more, 
beautiful and shining. 

" Mighty beings," said the Spirit, " forgive me ! Attend 
Ada united and for ever, and I shall then have fulfilled my 
destiny." 

" We promise," returned the Shades. 

And gazing for a few moments in earnest fondness on the 
dreamer's happy face, the Fairy bade a last farewell to her 
well-loved charge. 
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BY MRS. 8HIPT0N. 

The summer sun shines warm and bright 
Sweet Devon's bowers among, 

Where slowly 'neath the forest boughs 
A hunter paced along; 

And yet the wanderer loitered not 
To list the wild bird's song. 

The echo of the distant horn 

Swept faintly through the wood, — 

Not thine the foot, Earl Athclwold, 
To shun the chase for flood, 

Or mount, or briery brake ; yet now, 
Still, silently he stood. 

From the fresh flowers another step 
Hath brushed the morning dew ; 

Light was the sound, yet well, I ween, 
That fair}' step he knew ; 

Yet shuddered he as near his side 
A lovely lady drew. 
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Fair was the face half raised to his, 

Bathed in the sunlit glow ; 
So fair the forehead, you might see 

The blue veins wand'ring through : 
But fades the bright cheek faded at his words, 

Till marble-like it grew. 

She listens, seated by his side, 

Yet tunieth she from him 
That face, without whose light of Love 

E'en day itself is dim 
To his fond eyes, where tenderness 

In tears of anguish swim. 

Why lowly pleadeth he ? Can Love 

Then blanch the cheek so pale ? 
Arc gentle hearts so hard to woo, 

Or loath to list Love's talc ? 
And lips that sue so earnestly, 

Oh, shall they not prevail ? 

Why do those whispered tidings make 
Her slight hands spurn thine hold ? 

Why do her blue eyes meet thine own 
With glance so stern and cold ? 

Who quailcth at a woman's wrath, 
Oh, brave Earl Athelwold ! 

" By thine own vows first freely given, 

Elfrida, 't was for thee 
I did belie my peerless bride," 

Thus wildly whispered he, — 
" Let no rude gaze of lawless Love 

Upon thy beauty be. 
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" Veil thee, sweet wife, lest Edgar's eyes 
Thy matchless beauty guess; 

Shroud thy fair form in homely guise, 
Bind up each flowing tress ; 

How could I bear his ardent glance 
Upon thy loveliness ?" 

Uprose the Lady ; with a smile 
She passed the suppliant by, 

And through the noontide silence broke 
Her low voice scornfully; 

He might have deemed a mocking fiend, 
An angel, hovered nigh. 

" Oh, noble Love, that bravely sought 

Earl Cigar's heir to wed, 
And worthy faith to loyal vow 

And kingly friend," she said ; 
" Tis well ! Fear not, but I will learn 

Thy devious path to tread." 

She gains her bower, and at her will 
Her maidens bring the gem, 

The costly robe, and mantle gay, 
(What need hath she of them ? 

Oh, Beauty ! thou thyself doth make 
Thine own bright diadem.) 

" My maidens, deck me fair/' she cries, 
And smooths the gath'ring frown ; 

" Come, let my prisoned hair fall free, 
The azure mantle, down ; 

And bind the circlet on my brow 
That might have worn a crown. 
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" Bring; pearls, — rich pearls, and let them hide 

My slandered beauty's sheen : 
Lack I a veil ? Each loosened tress 

Shall form a glittering screen, 
A golden one — 'tis better so, 

And fitting for a queen." 

* * * * 

Sound the wild horn,— the cymbals clash, 

And wide the portals fling ; 
A hunter's train comes sweeping by 

Like birds upon the wing. 
Now to thy knee, Earl Athclwold, 

Ho! welcome to the King J 

Bring forth thy bride ! With measured steps 

She answers to the call. 
On one sad gaze her floating robe 

Trails like a spectral pall ; 
As death-knell echoing on his heart 

Is that scarce-heard foot- fall ! 

A crimson flush is on her brow, 

And in her flashing eye 
Strange lights, that whelmed in its bright gleam 

All child-like purity, 
Merging the heart's imaginings 

In dark reality. 

Blushed she with woman's native pride 

To feci that she was fair ? 
Came there no memory of the past 

Her bosom's swell to share ? 
The holy lamp of Love is quenched 

In the fierce tempest there ! 
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The pale stars cast a fitful light 

Sweet Devon's bowers among ; 
No sound of horn or mettled steed 

Disturbed the owlet's song, 
With a mournful sough the midnight wind 

The alder branches swuug. 

One slept beneath, and a purple stain 

On the crushed flowerets lay ; 
The dew may fall, but that purple stain 

Will never pass away ; 
Nor the lark's blithe note bid the hunter there 

Arouse him with the day. 

• 

Waketh thy peerless bride, young Earl, 

With ev'ry sound to start, 
And mark each streak of the coming day, 

As she wept the last depart, 
While the icy hand of a sleepless dread 

Falls heavy on her heart ? 

One leaves thee not, lest the ravening wolf 

The direful banquet know ; 
From her circling flight o'er his master's head 

Hath he seared the hungry crow ; 
And through caeh pause of the moaning wind 

Is heard a wail of woe. 

Oh ! faithful hound, more true than she 

Who oft beneath that bough 
Hath sworn the vow thou ne'er hast sworn 

To him who sleeps below. 
Yet not for a stranger's false caress 

Wouldst thou leave the fallen now. 
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She wakes, — she watches Elfrida fair, 

But, Hunter, not for thee ; 
In the banquet-hall hath the cup passed round, 

But the young Earl, where is he ? 
Thrice three days hath the sun gone down 

Since he slept 'neath the forest tree. 

Yes, the bride doth watch ; but she wccpeth not, 

Though the morning comes again ; 
And forth through sweet Devon's forest glades 

Rides forth a hunter's train : 
One loitereth there from that gallant band, — 

And she hath not watched in vain. 

Low, tender tones, and whispered vows, 

The soft breeze beareth by ; 
'T is a royal lip that hath pressed her own, 

And she answers smilingly : 
But scared from her cheek is the ready bloom 

By a crow from a dark flock nigh. 

Up through the brake wheels the boding bird 

O'er the lovers' trysting seat, 
And the rush of wings in the sultry air 

'Mid the alder branches beat ; 
But what beareth she in her bloody beak, 

And drops at the lady's feet ? 

Ah ! why doth she shrink ? 'T is a soft bright curl 

That oft on her breast was laid ! 
And she knew that the crow had a fearful feast 

On the loved, and the lost, and betrayed. 
She knew that, unwept and unsepulchrcd, 

Rested that fair young head ! 
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Long years passed on, but that lady's lip 

No smile of gladness wore, 
For ever the crow seemed to stoop below 

O'er that bright curl bathed in gore ; 
And vainly the priest did shrive the twain, 
Still the crow was there, and the shrive was vain, 

For it left her nevermore ! 
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BY ELIZABETH o'UABA. 

Emily Hervey was the only child of a widowed mother, 
the sole survivor of a large family who had been taken from 
her in their infant loveliness, and slept by the side of their 
beloved father. No wonder that Emily was her mother's only 
solace, thought, and occupation. 

Mrs. Hervey was an amiable but weak-minded woman. She 
had originally mixed much with the world, but her late trials, 
acting on an enthusiastic disposition, had caused her to adopt 
principles of an almost ascetic tendency ; and her imagination, 
which had hitherto been pampered with an unceasing supply of 
romantic fiction, now ran riot in sectarian works, describing, not 
God's great mercies and promise, but our own hopelessness and 
the terrors of an offended Avenger. She became, in consequence, 
a religious hypochondriac: every childish pleasure was for- 
bidden the little Emily, lest she should learn to love the world 
too well; and the infant lisped forth professions of faith, or 
babbled about the solemn mysteries of religion, which were 
thus not only famiUarised but vulgarised to her mind long 
before she could understand them. Still Emily was a happy 
child ; we have an immense store of animal happiness within us 
when young ; the poor, crippled babe, who knows not its own 
uusightline88, crows with the enjoyment of life, — the beggar's 
brat makes its dirt-pies and claps its hands ; there is no nook so 
squalid but Heaven sends a ray of happiness to lighten it ; and 
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Emily was a happy child and in due time became a beautiful 
young woman. 

She was about seventeen when she attracted the notice of 
Mr. Fenton, a rich banker and her mother's trustee, and but 
little older when she became his bride. Mr. Fenton was a 
widower of more than double Emily's age, and his daughters 
had been her playmates when prudence, or the wish to con- 
ciliate so influential a friend, won from Mrs. Hervey a trembling 
consent to her visiting such worldly people. These visits were 
to Emily a sort of glimpse into fairyland, a happiness tempered 
with dread and half disapprobation. She was more alarmed 
than gratified by Mr. Fenton's proposals, and had she acted on 
the impulse of the moment would have refused them most un- 
equivocally ; a letter, however, requires thought, — a lady cannot 
write, " No, sir, I do not like you," without in some way soft- 
ening the unpleasant communication, and an inexperienced girl 
like Emily, heart-free and fancy-free, was easily led to recon- 
sider — to pause. She had always thought Mr. Fenton a very 
good but an awful man : so grave, so silent, she always said " sir ** 
to him, and almost wondered to hear the girls call him " papa 
even they seemed in awe, and knitted in solemn silence, only 
disturbed by a whisper or the rustlings of " The Times " when he 
was by. What could he mean by wishing to marry her ? 

Poor man ! he, like many other silent, stern men, admired 
beauty and fondly loved his daughters. He saw that Emily 
was beautiful, that Ellen and Jessie liked her society, — his family, 
now they were grown up, required a head, a chaperon. Emily 
was a quiet girl, with no nonsense or flightiness,— perhaps a little 
too strait-laced in her ideas, but that was erring on the right 
side ; she would bring the girls out, and when they were married 
be contented at home. Mrs. Hervey thought of the splendid 
establishment for her daughter as contrasted with the pittance 
she could leave her, — sighed, looked, and sighed again; she was 
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too conscientious to persuade her daughter to a marriage with- 
out love, but she could not help wishing, or looking, or sighing; 
and wishes, looks, and sighs, had their due influence on Emily, 
who, on her side, began to think how much good she might do 
as Mrs. Fenton. She might attend all the meetings, subscribe 
to so many things ; and then mamma might refurnish the draw- 
ing-room, for she would pay for that ; and she should like to go 
to Paris and up the Rhine ; and Mr. Fenton was not so very old 
after all. It was not exactly another version of Auld Robin 
Gray, for there was no Jamie in the case, but there was too 
great disparity and too little love to promise much happiness, 
although Mrs. Hervey said she had not a care left now her dear 
daughter was so happily provided for. 

In due time the couple returned from the wedding trip, 
the bridal visits were paid, and Emily took her place as 
head of Mr. Fenton's luxurious household. Her step-daughters 
were rather surprised by their father's marriage, but having 
lost their own mother at a very early age, were spared the wound 
that would have been inflicted on their feelings by seeing an- 
other in that mother's place ; and as Mrs. Fenton's advent was 
the signal for new gaieties, and she herself was a favourite com- 
panion, she met with a warmth of reception few step-mothers 
can expect, and her husband was delighted by this proof of the 
wisdom of his choice. In Paris all had gone upon velvet ; the 
staid banker considered his wife's unwillingness to enter into 
amusement as a proof of her steadiness of character and attach- 
ment to him, but when on her return to London she ventured, 
not to expostulate, but to entreat for a cessation of his oft- 
recurring parties, he was less disposed to admire. 

" It is quite impossible, Mrs. Fenton j I beg I may hear no 
more of this ; my daughters must be properly introduced ; I must 
keep up my connexions; I really cannot allow these narrow- 
minded prejudices to interfere with your duties." 
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On the other hand, Ellen and Jessie coaxed and sulked 
alternately, and Emily soon found herself involved in an in- 
numerable succession of f£tes. What ought she to do ? Could 
she disappoint her daughters who had received her so affection- 
ately? Could she disobey Mr. Fenton who had behaved so 
generously to mamma, so very kindly to herself? She could 
not — she dared not. If she only witnessed these gay scenes 
without participating in them, there would be less harm. For- 
tified by these resolutions, she took her place in society ; and 
gradually, as she found that no immediate judgment awaited on 
her backsliding, she forgot to tolerate and learned to love 
pleasure ; and aa she saw others enjoying the dance or the song, 
heard the light jest, and listened to eloquent women discoursing 
on the literature of the day, she almost regretted the education 
which forbade these things and condemned her to remain silent 
and unnoticed, hidden in a crowd, for she felt that she had 
talents, that she was something more than the inoffensive 
nobody she appeared to be. 

While these feelings were fluctuating in her mind, a new 
and interesting acquaintance was brought to her husband's 
table, the Count Stanislas Otowski, a Pole and a patriot. 
Mr. Fenton was on the Liberal side of politics, but had no 
dislike to a title even though a foreign one. The girls were 
delighted, — the Count waltzed so well, was so gentlemanly and 
interesting, with such a delightful voice, — such a singer ! Emily, 
as usual, received her husband's guest with graceful complacency, 
and thought no more of him ; from her previous system of only 
countenancing and not joining in the family amusements, she 
had gradually sunk into a mere drawing-room ornament, a kind 
of necessary appurtenance, and, as I have before observed, was 
not quite satisfied with her position ; but the frigid monosyllables 
with which she bad hitherto repulsed all attempts at conver- 
sation, and her constant refusal to join in any diversions, had 
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caused her new connexions to look on her as an automaton, 
capable of going through certain evolutions, but incapable of 
thought or wish ; she was, therefore, much surprised, and not a 
little pleased, when the Count, according to a foreigner's habits, 
seated himself beside her and addressed himself entirely to her. 
Those only who have known the honours of chaperonage, the 
ennui of playing wall-flower night after night, and watching 
gaieties from which we seem separated by an invisible but im- 
pervious barrier, can appreciate Mrs. Fenton's gratitude for 
Count Otowski's attentions. He talked, she listened, — at length 
she replied, she even ventured to dissent. 

" Nay, madam ; dared I but recommend to your perusal 
the work I quote, even your opinion might be softened ; favour 
me so far, the criticism of a young and ingenuous mind like 
yours may be wrong sometimes, but must always be valuable." 

Dangerous flattery, dangerous attentions, slight as they 
were; she had heard much of the work in question, she could 
not remain in utter ignorance of it : if she read, she would be 
better able to refute it. The offer was accepted, other books 
followed, and Emily at length became a book-devourer. She 
tasted the fatal fruit, but at present her knowledge both of good 
and evil was obscure ; her mind, previously charged with a sen- 
timental mysticism miscalled Christianity, was unprepared to 
cope with the eloquent fallacies of scepticism now presented to 
it; from the melancholy depths of a dark and dreary creed, 
which she repeated, parrot-like, without understanding them, she 
rushed to the extreme of unbelief. 

We are not to suppose, however, that this change was the 
work of a day, — it had been imperceptibly creeping on her. But 
the poison-cup she drank was not all earthy, it was the cup of 
Imagination wreathed with the flowers of Poesy, — a fascinating 
though most dangerous potion ; her senses were steeped in 
Lethean waters — she dreaded no more — she dared all. She 
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who had hitherto avoided the ceremonial parties incident to 
her station in life, was now the gayest of the gay. Prayer, 
long merely a ritual, was slurred over or neglected ; she shunned 
her mother, for she dreaded her reproaches on her altered course 
of life, while her husband, far from being a check on her, was 
proud of the change, and, delighted to see her admired, never 
observed that one admirer was ever by her side, ever constant 
in his homage. 

Count Otowski had originally commenced his attentions 
from the habit of addressing the mistress of the house; per- 
ceiving that they were favourably received, he thought it might 
be politic to secure a friend in his host's young wife, as, though 
in no immediate want of pecuniary or other assistance, a time 
might come when it would be acceptable : he did not, however, 
neglect the daughters, but speedily made a strong impression 
on Jessie, the elder, a romantic, sensitive girl ; he concealed his 
advances in that quarter from the rest of the family, and with 
consummate art managed at the same time a sentimental 
flirtation with Ellen and a platonic friendship with Emily, 
without either suspecting her friend's feelings. Emily, though 
ready to plunge into the gulf, was not aware it was so near her 
feet ; her heart thrilled as she listened to the rich melody of the 
Count's voice ; her hand trembled at his clasp, but because she 
had not spoken of love she vainly deemed she knew it not. She 
compared Mr. Fenton's portly, respectable form and sturdy 
movements with Stanislas's graceful figure, till the one became 
more than distasteful to her; she shrank from his touch and 
loathed his presence, while fancy pictured Otowski by her 
side, and lent a willing ear to dangerous sophistries. Yet she 
knew not her danger ; the purity of her mind was contaminated, 
— another than her husband was enshrined there; still she dreamt 
she was secure till loudly awakened by Ellen's voice. Count 
Otowski, considering himself sure of Mrs. Fenton's support, 
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resolved on a decisive step, and had that morning proposed to 
Ellen, who, as he expected, gladly referred him to her father : it 
was to announce this news that she sought Emily. 

" Mamma mia, dearest Emily, what do you think ? I am 
so happy — so very, very happy ! Stanislas has put an end to 
my doubts — he has declared himself!" 

u Who ? " almost shrieked Emily. 

" Stanislas, mamma : but I forgot, he is new even to me by 
his beautiful name, — the Count Otowski, your favourite, Mrs. 
Fenton. If you were not a married woman, and my own 
dear mamma, I should have been jealous of you, Emily, long 
ago, for I am sure it is impossible to know and not to love him j 
I wonder Jessie did not, but she knew my feelings from the 
first. And you, you dear, good, little mamma, it was so kind of 
you to give us so many opportunities ; and he speaks so fondly 
of you, — you are as dear to him as a mother." 

"As a mother ! " What a blow to Emily's half-formed as- 
pirations ! She felt crushed— -annihilated, while the joyous girl, 
hiding her face on her shoulder, poured forth a train of glittering 
hopes. 

"But your father? what does Mr. Fenton say ?" 

" Oh, M. Otowski has not spoken to him yet, hut he will 
see him this evening, and you must intercede for us,— papa can 
refuse you nothing. You will now, dearest ? my poor mother 
gave me life, but you can give me all worth living for : plead 
with papa and give me Stanislas ! " 

"Are you sure he loves you, Ellen ?" 

" How can I not believe it, mamma ? Oh ! had you heard 
his passionate entreaties — had you listened to the truthful tones 
of his beautiful voice, you could not have doubted his sincerity. 
You must see him — hear him : then, mamma, you will be our 
firmest ally ; you must see him before he speaks to papa, — you 
can pave the way for him." 
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They were interrupted before the self-engrossed girl noticed 
Emily's abstraction, and a short time was allowed her to recover 
from the shock. " Why should you doubt his truth ?" The 
question haunted her ; could she tell Ellen of Stanislas's implied 
love for her ? what had he said ? how evinced his love ? was this 
a tale for a daughter's ears ? and yet she felt sure he loved 
her; — there must be some inexplicable mistake. She flew to 
her desk and poured forth a frenzied appeal to Otowski ; she 
spoke of her own feelings — of his ; now she defied him to escape 
her, — now she implored him not to sacrifice Ellen also; her 
pervading idea was the falseness of this union — a man professing 
to love the mother, yet marrying the daughter. It could not — 
must not — should not be ! 

Count Otowski answered her letter in person ; he regretted 
that she should have mistaken friendship for a warmer passion ; 
he professed great admiration for her ; he even hinted that his 
affair with Ellen did not originate in love, and need not militate 
against his feelings for another ; but the keen eye of jealousy 
pierced through these flimsy disguises: he had acknowledged 
his preference for Ellen, while he had deceived Emily by mere 
by-play,— looks, tones, half-sentences of little worth when 
repeated, but fraught with dangerous meaning to the enraptured 
listener. And so it is Man wins many a fond heart, and then, 
never having had courage to speak openly, should caprice or 
interest beckon him elsewhere, he affects to deplore the poor 
thing's mistake. Mistake, indeed ! from the day when Eve 
listened to the tempter's glozing words till the day of doom, 
Woman will still be beguiled, and Man will still make her 
frailty his glory. 

Otowski, however, had not acted without an object ; he had 
intentionally secured Emily's affections, hoping through her to 
work on her husband ; but a very short insight into English 
life convinced him that an Englishwoman's empire is restricted 
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to her fireside, and that, though Mrs. Fenton might be all- 
powerful with Mr. Fenton, she could do nothing with Fenton 
and Co. He then decided on a foreigner's next course of 
tactics, — a good marriage, fancying he would find Emily suf- 
ficiently malleable to ensure her co-operation. In foreign 
liaisotis the lady never objects to her friend forming a good 
match, and will even assist in his manage de convenance. He 
was, therefore, unaffectedly surprised at her agony, and opened 
himself unreservedly to her : he spoke of his rapidly decreasing 
capital, of the certain destitution that must then await him, 
of the mighty deeds he could achieve had he that modern 
Archimedean lever — money, of the sacrifice he made of his 
affections. Woman hates mere mercenary motives, but Woman 
loves self-sacrifice ; and Emily felt it would be glorious to 
immolate herself before Stanislas; she agreed to befriend him 
with Mr. Fenton, who, as Otowski had feared, was violently 
opposed to the match. 

And now began her martyrdom; she dared not openly 
opjwsc the Count's addresses ; she felt she was in his power, and, 
besides, she loved him. But it was not in the nature of a mind 
like hers, unsupported by a higher principle, to sacrifice itself 
praiselessly, entirely; she chose a middle course, — she tem- 
porised, she apparently acquiesced in, nay, approved Mr. 
Fenton's decision, while she deplored it to the lovers, and in 
her inmost heart rejoiced at it,— it gave her time — Stanislas was 
still free. He was forbidden the house, and she not only 
connived at his meetings with Ellen, but countenanced them by 
her presence : to purchase the dangerous joy of seeing him she 
endured the torture of witnessing his attentions to another, and 
even condescended to become her stepdaughter's rival. Did Sta- 
nislas seem but for a moment to forget her presence, her jealousy 
and vanity were alike alarmed, and she had recourse to most 
unworthy acts to recall her unwilling slave, for the witchery of 
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Ellen's simple beauty and guileless affection had converted the 
Count's assumed attachment to love : he loved as even the most 
perverted must love youth, innocence, and truth, — it was an 
oasis in the dreary desert of his life. It is not to be supposed 
that Ellen was entirely unconscious of her stepmother's wiles, 
but some natures are so pure they cannot conceive guilt ; they see 
it pass before them, but it is as a mirror, — reflecting back objects 
without receiving an impression from them. How could Ellen 
seriously believe that her father's wife loved her betrothed 
husband, — was jealous of his affection for her daughter ? When 
the unpleasant idea crossed her mind, she chased it away and 
hated herself for the suggestion ; she blamed herself for an 
involuntary distrust of Emily, and endeavoured to atone for her 
fault by renewed tenderness towards her. She little dreamed 
that when her mother received the Count's letters to her and 
forwarded her replies, each was enclosed in few but ardent 
words ; his were enigmatical,— Emily's spoke of friendship but 
breathed love. Jessie was more clear-sighted : she suspected 
her step-mother's duplicity ; she knew she was but a lukewarm 
advocate with Mr. Fenton, and put her sister on her guard, at 
the same time steadfastly refusing to assist the lovers in any 
way. 

Ellen's frame sauk beneath disappointment and distrust, 
she became seriously ill ; still her father relented not. Jessie, 
alarmed at her sister's state, contrived an interview with 
Stanislas. Emily, in a paroxysm of jealous rage, on discovering 
they had seen each other alone, betrayed them to her husband. 
The consequences were terrible. Mr. Fenton gave way to 
anger, the more furious that he seldom contradicted his 
daughters ; he burst a blood-vessel and was carried bleeding and 
inanimate from the dying girl's room. She never recovered the 
emotions of that fearful scene — her lover forcibly expelled the 
house — her stepmother and friend suddenly appearing as her 
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enemy, feared as her rival— her sister forbidden all intercourse 
with her — her father struck down in his prime, and through 
her fault. A few days, and darkened rooms and weeping voices 
told of Ellen Fenton's early death. 

Mr. Fenton lay for many days unconscious of his daughter's 
fate ; a dark struggle — a struggle between life and death, passed 
in the body of that prostrate man. What were Emily's feelings ? 
Jessie read them — she who had wept for her dove, who had been 
inconsolable for the loss of her pet spaniel, calmly contem- 
plated — nay, almost prayed for her husband's death ; she grieved 
for Ellen, bitterly, frantically, but ere the sod had dried on her 
grave she was forming bright scenes of future happiness, based 
on her tomb and on her own probable widowhood,— at length 
she had found a haven — Stanislas would be hers— hers only ! 
And still she hung over Mr. Fenton's bed and tended him as 
a grateful wife should watch a fond, confiding husband ; it was 
not hypocrisy, it was natural kindness of disposition, the 
womanliness which could not sec suffering unmoved. Action, 
too, was a relief. In nursing Mr. Fenton she sometimes forgot 
to count the hours which separated her from her lover,— yes, 
her lover— he, too, had mourned severely and truly for Ellen. 
The tears he had mingled with Jessie's were sincere, but his had 
been a downward course, and he was penniless ; with Ellen he 
had lost his last chance of respectably retrieving his fortunes : 
even gaming, save in the lowest gambling-houses, was debarred 
him, — he was a discovered black-leg ! Should Mr. Fenton die, 
his wife's infatuation opened a brilliant prospect to him ; should 
he recover, he might yet extort a subsistence from her love 
or her fears ; with these views he wrote daily to her, and the 
misguided woman read his burning vows by the lamp which lit 
her suffering husband's room, and pressed them to her heart as 
she took her place by his sick couch. 

I may be accused of over-drawing this sketch ; I answer, it is 
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a true tale : I may be accused of wishing to throw a slur on 
religious impressions, it is not so : but Emily's was profession, 
not religion ; of lip-religion, the religion of habit, she had abun- 
dance, of the religion which springs from the heart and is fortified 
by conviction and good works, she had none. In her infancy 
she had been secluded from the world, as if its touch must of 
necessity clog her heavenward course ; her mother forgot that we 
are formed for this world, that here our trials and duties await 
us, that here is the struggle which must fit us for an immortal 
hereafter, an immortality of bliss or pain. The most innocent 
pleasures were denied her — they were of the earth, earthy ; how 
could she love that God who was presented to her under the 
most morose colours ? Could she believe in Him with the same 
endearing, confiding trust a child places in its father, and which 
our Creator expects from us? Could she view Him as other 
than an implacable being— God the Avenger, not God the 
Father ? And when, thrown young, ignorant, helpless, into the 
world's gay vortex, she felt herself contaminated and polluted, 
where could she fly for refuge? — She wept in penitence and 
terror over her first fault, she then felt herself a miserable sinner, 
but the faith that is not strengthened by daily conquest is of little 
avail, and when temptation followed temptation, Emily gave 
way more and more ; her first faults were unpunished, though 
she had been taught to consider them deadly. This gave her 
impunity; a kind of reaction took place, the bounds set by 
habit once passed, she had no further limits, nothing to check 
her career; the very escape from her former strict habits had 
thrown her, in her own belief, beyond the pale of salvation ; she 
was now reckless, ready in her desperation to plunge into a sea 
of guilt. 

" I congratulate you, madam, on Mr. Fenton's recovery," 
said the physician at last : " the crisis is over." 

She could not reply, and her silence was attributed to excess 
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of emotion ; but the door had scarcely closed on the friendly 
physician ere Jessie turned on her : — 

" He will recover, woman ; you are not a widow yet : for my 
father's sake, — for Ellen's memory, I may even now be silent, but 
take heed — dare to see that man once more — dare again to 
desecrate this sick room with his letters, and I vow I will expose 
you before all the household, even if the shock kill my father at 
my feet!" 

Emily attempted to deny, to supplicate. 

" Be silent, do not degrade yourself further ; I suspected you. 
Look here — and here ! I watched you, you dropped this note — 
I read it — I intercepted this, your reply. You aro young, 
you are my father's wife, you were Ellen's friend — for their 
sakes I will spare you, but I send these letters to your 
mother." 

" Jessie, Jessie ! do not, do not ! Be merciful ! " 

" What mercy did you shew to Ellen ? what mercy to my 
father when you watched for his last breath that you might wed 
his daughter's lover ? But do not think I am acting revengefully 
— I expose you to your mother in pity — for your sake I ask no 
other adviser." 

Jessie left the room, and Emily was still standing transfixed 
when she heard her drive from the house. Not a moment was 
to be lost. She could not meet her mother's agonised reproaches, 
she would not again quail before Jessie's scornful eye; her 
husband, too, it was impossible to conceal their coolness from 
him — he must learn its cause, he would think her guilty in the 
fullest extent ; a separation, if not a divorce, would ensue. She 
could not again endure the monotony of her mother's cottage, 
she could not live without Stanislas, — she would fly to him for 
refuge. When he should hear that she had relinquished fortune, 
fame, all that woman holds dear for him, he would indeed love 
her. She rushed to her dressing-room, there was no nursery 
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to attract her step, no rosy child to clasp her neck, and with its 
tiny hand chain her to her home as with a giant's grasp. She 
feared that her fame was blighted, she had now no stay in this 
world but Stanislas ; but he was poor, starving, ought she to 
encumber him ? She gathered together her jewels, her proud 
husband's gifts, and hastened with them to her lover's arms. 

The poor mother sought out the unhappy wanderer, hoping 
to bring her home before her absence was perceived, — it was too 
late ; she had fallen— fallen ! She affected to glory in her guilt — 
in what she called Stanislas' devoted affection ; she was soon to 
be deprived even of that poor consolation : when all her property 
was expended, and he found she was resolute in not seeking 
assistance from her husband's family or her own, he left her in 
extreme penury, without a friend, without a hope, and the deep 
waters of the Thames closed over her despair ! 

Mr. Fenton recovered the twofold shock, but Jessie lingered 
the best years of her life in sorrow and sickness. Of her future 
fate I know nothing certain, but we may hope that she found 
consolation and support in that Fountain where all may drink. 
She never retired from the world, but strove so to do her duty 
in it as to be welcomed hereafter as a good and faithful servant. 
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BY FLORENCE WILSON. 

I have been dreaming of the happy past — 
Of many a smile that I no more shall see ; 

Of scenes and hopes too bright, too blest to last, 
That never more shall shed their light on me ! 

I have been dreaming of my childhood's hours, 
Of the calm valley and the peaceful shade, 

Where my young hand first plucked the violet flowers, 
\Y here my young footsteps first 'mid roses strayed. 

I have been dreaming of those cloudless years 
When care or blight my spirit never knew : 

Ere Life's bright flow'rets were bedewed with tears, 
And, winged with joy, Time's silken pinions flew. 

And from such dreams with morn's pale glance I woke, 
To find Life's barque still toss'd on Sorrow's stream ; 

To feel, alas ! all happiness is broke, 

That joy and hope for me are now a dream ! 
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BY ADA TRSVANIOX. 

Black-mantled Night o'cr-ridcs the hills, 

Each festive guest is gone ; 
No voice is heard, no living sound, — 

I sit and weep alone. 

A guilty, discontented wretch, 

1 wear my life away ; 
All day I sigh for night's return, 

All night I pray for day. 

Yet oft I dream that once a heart 

Responded to mine own : 
I see a form — I hear a voice, 

"With music in its tone. 

No costly gold, or star-like gems, 

Oppress my aching head : 
But 'midst the hright curls of my hair 

An; buds and flowers instead. 
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I sit beside a cottage door, 

Beneath a mantling vine ; 
I feel the kind touch of a hand 

Which gently presses mine. 

A thousand tender, happy thoughts, 

Within me softly rise ; 
The warm blush rushes to my cheek, 

The tear-drop dims mine eyes. 

I smile with rapturous delight, 

I sigh with blissful pain ; 
I hear low whispered words of love, 

And utter them again. 

The dark and weary things which arc 
Yield to the things which seem : 

There never comes a shade of woe 
To cloud that happy dream. 

The end too soon, too soon arrives, 

Another form is there ; 
A bridal ring is on my hand, 

And in my heart despair. 

The things which are resume their sway, 

Mine inmost soul is bowed 
By fell regrets, and haunting fears, 

Which o'er it darkly crowd. 

Two portraits still that dream renew ; 

One face is young and fair, 
With marble brow, Endymion-like, 

And dark luxuriant hair. 
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The other mean, and shrunk, and old, 

No limner's magic art 
Could to the red and low'ring eye 

One ray of soul impart. 

And when that withering look I meet, 

I curse my wayward fate ; 
And when on that loved shade I gaze 

I sigh, "Too late! too late!" 
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LADY ELEANOR'S STORY. 

BT MRS. ROMIK. 

" And is this beautiful picture really a portrait of you, Aunt 
Eleanor?" 

" Yes, child, — yes, Mabel. Fair as that imaged face appears 
to you, it is less fair than mine was fifty years ago. You, 
whose utmost stretch of memory can only recall me to your 
recollection as an infirm old woman, will scarcely be able to 
credit this assertion ; but I was not always the joyless, withered 
being you have only known me to be. This face, now so pale 
and furrowed, was once tinged with hues bright and soft as the 
blooms of May. These eyes, which tears even more than years 
have dimmed and quenched, were so radiant that they earned 
for me the epithet of ' the bright-eyed Eleanor' These silver 
hairs were luxuriant auburn tresses, which the poets of the day 
likened to golden meshes woven by the hand of Love to ensnare 
young hearts. This form, now shrunk and bent with age, was 
then all graceful symmetry. This heart, — this chastened heart, 
— ah ! there the change has been all for the better. It was a 
proud, a froward heart, buoyant with the insolent joy of careless 
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youth and prosperity. Now! " and her voice sunk to a 

murmur that left the remainder of the sentence inaudible to her 
young listeners. 

" I wonder what makes Aunt Eleanor so dull this evening, 
Lilias ?" remarked Mabel, in a low tone to her sister. 

"It is the anniversary of the battle of Naseby," was the 
whispered reply. 

But whispered as it had been, the word " Naseby" had struck 
upon the old lady's ear, and caused a responsive chord to vibrate 
in her heart. Tears suddenly suffused her eyes, her lips 
quivered, her clasped hands were pressed tightly upon her 
bosom. It was but for a moment ; for with habitual self-com- 
mand she conquered her emotion, and drying her tears, re- 
sumed : — 

"Yes, children, it is the anniversary of that disastrous 
battle which involved so many fatal results to the Royal Martyr 
and to his adherents " 

" But, aunt," interrupted Lilias, who dreaded a recapitulation 
of the events of the Civil War,— a fertile theme with the 
venerable lady — " I thought you were to tell us about this 
beautiful picture, and why you never shewed it to us before;" 
and she gently disengaged the picture from her aunt's hand. 

It was a large miniature exquisitely executed in enamel, 
representing a young person in the earliest bloom of woman- 
hood, with a face and bust of almost ideal loveliness, attired in 
the courtly costume that characterizes the portraits of Vandyke, 
flowing ringlets, satin robes, and orient pearls. There was a 
living expression in the large dark eyes that at once riveted the 
beholder's attention ; pride and tenderness appeared to struggle 
in them for pre-eminence. The character of the head was 
indescribably noble ; the slender form full of dignity and 
graceful abandon. A setting of pure gold, elaborately chased, 
encircled the picture, and was surmounted by one of those 
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ornaments known as "a true -lover's knot," in sapphires and 
brilliants. At the back, beneath a crystal, was placed a tress of 
golden hair, of the same peculiar hue that distinguished the 
ringlets in the picture. The upper part of the setting was 
defaced by a deep reddish stain ; and a faded blue riband, at- 
tached to it for the purpose of suspending it to the neck, was 
discoloured in several places with the same dark hues. 

"How beautiful!" exclaimed Lilias, after gazing for some 
moments at the picture. " The softness of La Vallicrc, the 
pride of Montespan, combined ! But what a pity that the setting 
is so tarnished ! do let me clean it for you ;" and she commenced 
rubbing it with her glove. 

"Hold, child!" exclaimed her aunt, hastily rescuing the 
miniature from the young girl's grasp ; " it were sacrilege to 
remove those stains, for they are far more precious in my eyes 
than the diamonds that enrich the setting ; to me they are at 
once a sacred relic and a reproach ! That picture was at Naseby 
Field, and those dark marks arc traces of the most precious 
blood that was shed there ! " 

The preceding conversation took place in one of the upper 
apartments of the Palace at St. Germain en Laye, on the evening 
of the 14th of June, 1695 ; and the interlocutors were the Lady 
Eleanor Raby, who had followed James II. into exile, and 
her two youthful grandnieccs, Mabel and Lilias, both of whom 
held appointments in the household of his queen, Maria d'Este. 
The room in which they were seated was spacious, and served 
both for a salon and a sleeping-chamber ; but the scantiness of 
its ameublement contrasted mournfully with the grandeur of its 
proportions and the painting and gilding that adorned the 
ceiling and walls, and shewed that its occupant, like most of the 
followers of the exiled Stuarts, was reduced to poverty. The 
alcove in which the bed was placed was shaded by a curtain of 
dark serge, and the bed itself, unlike the luxurious couches of 
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the country and the people, was characterised by a monastic 
severity. A large crucifix and a prie-dieu were placed at its 
foot ; and just above them, suspended to the wall, was a large 
picture closely covered with black serge. 

But the riches and luxury of Nature were without. The 
large casements opened upon that glorious prospect which 
became intolerable to Louis XIV. because one feature of it 
reminded him that he was mortal ! * From the eminence on 
which the palace stands, a varied scene unrolled itself to the 
view ; the windings of the Seine in the rich plain below, — the 
clearness of the atmosphere, which enabled the eye to distinguish 
the towers of Paris in the far distance, — groves, gardens, and 
vineyards, diversifying the space between, — the Royal Forest 
spreading its noble shades in countless avenues, and the broad 
grassy terrace stretching along its skirts, formed a combination 
so delightful, that Lady Eleanor, who was no longer able to 
descend to the gardens, was wont to pass the summer evenings 
in her arm-chair at one of the open windows, inhaling the odours 
of the flowering plants that filled the balconies, and contem- 
plating the placid beauty of the landscape as it gradually faded 
into the mysterious indistinctness of twilight. 

It would have been difficult to recognise in her shrunken 
form and withered face, the one enveloped in plain mourning 
robes, the other shaded with one of those black hoods which 
Madame de Maintenon had brought into fashion, the original 
of the lovely bright-eyed sylph represented in the miniature ; 
but amidst the ruin there was still visible a grace, a courtly 
elegance, that told of what it had once been,— a something which 

* The spire of the Cathedral of St. Derail, where the Kings of France were 
buried, is visible from the palace of St. Germains. It is well known that Louis 
XIV. abandoned that royal residence because he could not bear to be thus daily 
reminded of the spot where his pampered flesh was one day to resolve itself into 
dust. 
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neither time nor suffering could efface, and which it is the privilege 
of some natures to retain to the last. 

*' You may break, — you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the rosea will cling to it still !" 

"Well, aunt, — dear aunt?" said Mabel, interrogatively. 
" But if it distresses you," she continued, perceiving the look of 
anguish with which Lady Eleanor contemplated the blood-stains, 
and then raised her eyes to Heaven, "just put the picture 
back into its case and say nothing more about it." 

" No, my dear girl, I will not shrink from the task I have 
imposed upon myself. What I have to tell you cannot indeed 
be uttered without a severe pang, but you shall hear it, as the 
recital will be a lesson and a warning to you. 

" I need not now tell you that I was once beautiful as well 
as young. Rank, riches, power, all that can render existence 
desirable, were the dowry of my family, and were enjoyed by 
me in the early years of my life; the only drawback to so 
enviable a lot was that I had lost my mother in my infancy, — 
my greatest misfortune that I was the only daughter of a 
doating father, whose weak indulgence entailed with it the 
penalty attendant upon being loved ' not wisely, but too well.' 
I became a spoiled child, and grew up into a self-willed girl. 
My father, Sir Evelyn Raby, had one other child, a son, — your 
grandfather ; but he was my elder by so many years that he 
treated me more as a plaything than a companion, and but too 
well seconded our parent in his mistaken system of indulging 
me in all my caprices. Thus, although Nature had implanted 
in me many good qualities, they were counterbalanced by the 
errors of my education, which fostered the evil ones into most 
mischievous redundance. I was warm-hearted and affectionate, 
but proud and wayward ; high-spirited and generous, but full 
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of a vivacity which but too often degenerated into impertinence 
and heedlessness of the feelings of others ; as I had been brought 
up in the persuasion that I could neither say nor do anything 
that was objectionable, I did not, alas ! possess that redecmiug 
quality which atones for so many errors, and is the test of a 
truly noble nature, — a willingness to acknowledge my faults, 
and humble myself before those whom I had offended. No ; — 
pride, my besetting sin, always checked that salutary impulse, 
and sooner would I have allowed my stubborn heart to break 
than have confessed that I had been in the wrong. It was not 
that / myself was quite persuaded of my own infallibility, — I was 
too clever for that ; but to admit to others that I was aware of 
having erred, was what I never would stoop to. Nor was I 
called upon to do so, for by those who surrounded me my 
impertinences were misnamed wit, and all my acts of girlish 
rebellion attributed to the exuberance of youthful spirits. 

" If I now dwell so much at length upon this fault, it is 
because the crowning misfortune of my life was attributable to 
it, and that I would fain warn you from falling into the error 
which was fraught with such lasting misery to myself: you, 
more especially, Mabel, in whom I can sometimes trace some of 
the vivacity and pride that so fatally interfered with my own 
happiness ; but I will digress no more. 

" At seventeen, accomplished in all those lighter attainments 
which lend a dangerous fascination to the young and the lovely, 
but wholly ignorant of that higher moral education, those 
Christian graces of humility, meekness, forbearance, and courage 
to resist evil impulses, without which all other accomplishments 
are mere vanity, I was placed at the head of my father's 
establishment, and did the honours of his house at Raby Hall, 
or at his lodgings in the Strand whenever his attendance on the 
King brought him to London. Troops of wooers fluttered 
around me like bees swarming round wild thyme, attracted, 
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perhaps, less by the wit and beauty that were attributed to me, 
than by the noble portion which it was known would be mine 
on my marriage. Be that as it may, ' Fair Mistress Eleanor 
Raby ' became the idol of the day ; and whether in the Queen's 
circle, or in my father's halls in Northamptonshire, a bevy of 
young aspirants sighed at my feet. 

" They sighed in vain, for I cared for none among them ; 
and yet, to my shame be it spoken, admiration was so grateful 
to me, — the voice of adulation seemed so much sweeter than the 
accents of truth, my love of power was so deliciously flattered 
by the deferential conduct of my admirers and the way in which 
they suffered me insolently to tyrannise over their feelings, that 
when seriously appealed to on the subject of marriage, I shrank 
from the idea of foregoing my heartless triumphs, and sobering 
down into that dull, domestic thing, — a dutiful wife ! 

" Heartless ! did I say ? Ah f* would that I had cither really 
been without a heart, or that it could have for ever remained 
unmoved ! But the day of reckoning was at hand for it. 

" Our nearest neighbour at Raby was Sir Walter Vane. He 
had been early left an orphan, but under such judicious guar- 
dianship that all the noble gifts Nature had lavished upon him 
were matured into perfection by the admirable system of education 
that had been adopted for him. Wise, gentle, brave, and — oh, 
how beautiful ! the qualities of his mind and person assimilated 
him more nearly to angels than to men ; he possessed all the 
virtues that I lacked, yet, above all weakness himself, he could 
be indulgent to the weakness of others. In the days of my 
childhood he had been my constant companion, although my 
cider by a few years, and had been the only person who had 
ever ventured to resist my unreasonable caprices, the only one 
who had not stooped to flatter me, or who had ever dared to 
speak the truth to the proud Eleanor. While I was still a 
child, he left the country to travel in distant lands, and had 
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sojourned with profit to himself in all the most brilliant courts 
of Europe, causing the name of Englishman to be admired and 
respected in his person. But we had fallen upon evil times in 
England ; disaffection to the King's government and hatred of 
the royal person had divided the whole community into two 
distinct factions, and kindled civil war throughout the kingdom. 
When rumours of these fatal struggles reached Sir Walter, he 
immediately returned to his own country, and devoted himself 
heart and hand to the cause of his sovereign. He raised and 
equipped at his own expense a regiment among his tenantry, 
and prepared to take the field at the head of his gallant band 
against the troopers of Cromwell. His fidelity to the sinking 
fortunes of the ill-fated Charles was the more to be appreciated, 
because he never had been blind to the faults committed by the 
King ; but he loved the man, — the Lord's Anointed was sacred in 
his eyes ; and even while foreseeing the ruin of the royal cause, 
he gave in his unflinching adherence to it with the constancy of 
a martyr. 

" It was at that time that Walter Vane and I first met after 
our long separation ; it was amidst the stormy and exciting 
episodes of civil war that the friendship of our childhood kindled 
into mutual and most passionate love. I believe that the idea 
of uniting us in marriage had very early presented itself to my 
father, for Sir Walter possessed every requisite that could render 
an alliance with him desirable. He was, like ourselves, of the 
old faith ; his lineage was equally ancient with our own ; his 
property unencumbered ; his estate contiguous, for the woods of 
Kaby bounded his noble domain ; above all, he was a staunch 
loyalist, — the first of all virtues in my father's estimation. 
When, therefore, Walter opened his heart to Sir Evelyn, a joyful 
assent was accorded to his suit ; but it was not in my haughty 
nature to allow myself to be (as I mistakenly conceived) thus 
easily won. I will not dwell upon the ungenerous levity with 
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which I tried that noble heart as soon as I saw that it was mine, 
or how unworthily I exercised the influence I had obtained over 
his feelings ; now driving him to desperation by encouraging 
the attentions of some rival who was completely indifferent to 
me, — now dexterously infusing hope into his breast by a look or 
word of tenderness, and then opposing the freezing reserve of 
more than maiden coyness to any advances made by him towards 
a declaration. And yet I loved him, oh, how exclusively, and 
with the strength of my whole soul ! 

" For a while he humoured my folly, and submitted to my 
caprices ; but Walter Vane was not the man to endure such a 
probation beyond a reasonable period. With a mingled ten- 
derness and dignity that put to flight all my contemptible 
artifices, he called upon me to listen to him and to pronounce 
upon his fate. I saw that to trifle longer would be to lose him 
for ever; \ felt that my happiness was in his keeping, and 
yielding to the dictates of my heart, honestly admitted its 
intense devotion to him. We plighted our mutual troth, but 
the moment was not auspicious for our marriage. The King's 
troops and the forces of the Parliament were preparing for a 
conflict, and duty to his sovereign claimed the presence of 
Walter at the head-quarters of the Royalist army. 

" The Chevalier Van Dyk was then in England, and had been 
brought down to Raby to paint my portrait. This miniature 
was copied from it and given by me to my affianced husband, 
to be worn on his heart during our separation. In return I 
exacted that Van Dyk should take a life-sized likeness of Walter 
for me, that I might for ever have before my eyes the image 
that filled my heart. It is there," continued Lady Eleanor, 
pointing to the veiled picture at the foot of her bed. " Once 
every year, on the return of this anniversary, I unlock the door 
that encloses it, and permit myself to contemplate the coun- 
tenance that mocks me with its living smile. If you would 
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know the form and features of him whose memory is enshrined 
here," and she laid her hand upon her heart, " take this key 
and raise the pall that covers that image. My hour of sad 
indulgence has not yet arrived. When the solemn midnight 
hour strikes, these weeping eyes shall once more look upon 
those loved lineaments. " 

The gentle Lilias silently took the key, and followed by her 
sister, reverently approached the picture, drew aside the black 
veil that covered it, and, unlocking the ebony door, threw it 
open to view. A murmur of admiration broke from the lips of 
both as they contemplated the portrait, over which a slanting 
beam of the setting sun piercing into the alcove shed a warm, 
living glow. The face was eminently beautiful,— one of those 
predestined countenances on which appears to be foreshadowed 
the untimely fate of its owner. Pale, and of a perfect oval, 
with deep grey eyes, and features on which the noBility of the 
soul was stamped, the expression of the face was mournful, but 
so full of sweetness that the eye loved to linger upon its 
harmonious lines. The moustachios, the royal, and the long 
love-locks of richest brown, shaded by a large felt hat and plume, 
— the tall, commanding form leaning upon a war-horse, — the 
velvet doublet, the steel corslet, the gauntlets, the buff boots, 
and knightly spurs, which composed its martial accoutrements — 
all denoted a noble cavalier of Charles the First's time. 

"Look at it well," said Lady Eleanor, "for the soul and 
mind of Walter Vane are reflected in that mimic form, and then 
tell me if you can understand the perverse nature that could 
derive gratification from inflicting pain upon such a being?" 

" And could you — did you, aunt ? said Mabel, as, having 
closed the picture, she and Lilias returned to their seats. 

" Have vou not heard ? Have I not, alas ! still more to 
tell ?" responded Lady Eleanor. " I have said that the deadly 
feuds between the Royalists and the Roundheads had plunged 
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the whole kingdom into the miseries of civil war, and threatened 
still more fatal collisions than had yet taken place. We were 
in the commencement of the summer of 1G45, and Iiaby Hall, 
which had for a few days been honoured with the presence of 
the Queen, was full of guests. Among them was a French 
nobleman, the Due de Liancourt, who had come to England on 
a private mission from the King of France to his kinswoman, 
Henrietta Maria, and had accompanied her thither. Even at 
that anxious period festivities followed upon the footsteps of 
royalty. Raby was a sort of point de reunion for the King's 
partisans, and while the Queen remained there, each day was 
marked by some fSte. Those were the last days of happiness I 
ever enjoyed. Walter had returned to Raby the bearer of 
despatches to her Majesty, and nothing was wanting to complete 
my felicity; for, living in the present, and absorbed in its 
enjoyment, lo gloomy forebodings overshadowed my spirit. 

" It was a natural consequence that Sir Evelyn Raby's 
daughter, doing the honours of his house to so illustrious a guest, 
should, next to the Queen, be the most prominent personage 
in the estimation of the courtiers assembled there. Walter's 
generous nature had ever gloried in the admiration I excited ; 
no mean jealousy threw a shadow over the sunshine of his 
heart; from the moment I had pledged myself to become his 
wife, he was satisfied that my thoughts as well as my affections 
were exclusively, undividedly, his ; and he would have spurned, 
as an insult to our mutual love, the idea that I could either 
permit, or be gratified by, any attentions but such as a 
wedded wife could in all honour to herself receive : while I, 
unable to appreciate the loyalty of his nature, attributed to 
apathy the absence of jealous exaction on his part ; and with 
misplaced pride — a pride that was all littleness — resented his 
tranquillity and determined to disturb it. 

" Too good an opportunity but too soon offered of doing so. 
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The Due dc Liancourt's attentions to rac had been characterised 
by all the chivalrous gallantry of a high-born Frenchman, but it 
had soon been easy for me to discover that something more 
than mere gallantry dictated the court he paid to the young 
mistress of Raby. Very little encouragement was necessary to 
raise his hopes — that encouragement I recklessly gave — and 
from that moment the Duke was fixed to my side, and 
conceived himself privileged to address me as one who had a 
heart to bestow. 

"When this conduct became evident to Walter, a grave 
surprise marked his perception of it ; but it was not until he 
could no longer doubt the nature of the Duke's assiduities and 
my encouragement of them, that he permitted himself to speak 
to me on the subject. Then, gently, but firmly, he expostulated 
with me on my imprudence, indulgently attributing to the 
inexperience and thoughtlessness of youth a levity which only 
required to be pointed out to me in order to be corrected. But 
I had looked for passionate reproaches and despair instead of 
the wisdom and tender forbearance exhibited by Walter, and 
nothing less stormy would convince me that he felt as my vanity 
exacted. Advice was new to me, and expostulation distasteful ; 
I met both with ridicule, and finally displayed so much 
impertinent wit on the occasion, that, for the first time, he left 
me in displeasure. 

"That ought to have brought me to my senses, but it did not. 
My pride was roused, and precipitated me into new errors. 
Instead of withdrawing from the heartless course I was 
pursuing, instead of casting myself upon Walter's bosom, 
confessing my folly and entreating his forgiveness, I resented 
his displeasure by a haughty coldness which widened the breach 
between us; and pointedly avoiding every opportunity of 
speaking to him in private, devoted myself to my guests in a 
way that precluded him from engaging my attention. 
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" The Queen had decided upon leaving Raby on the 13th of 
June. She was to hold a public reception on the evening 
preceding her departure, which was to be followed by a ball 
given by my father in honour of her Majesty, the arrangements 
for which had been agreed upon between Walter and myself 
several days before our misunderstanding; and he had then 
volunteered to procure for me from the famous hot-houses at 
Hardwick (the only place in England that in those days 
produced such rare flowers) some orange-blossoms, which I had 
promised to wear on the occasion. At that period, the art of 
making artificial flowers had not been introduced into England, 
and the only specimens ever seen there had been sent to the 
Queen from France. They were made in the nunneries of Paris, 
and emulated nature not only by the beauty and truthfulness 
of their colouring, but by the subtlety with which every variety 
of flower was perfumed with the fragrance peculiar to the 
natural blossom. The Due de Liancourt had brought over 
some of these flowers as a present to her majesty, and on the 
day before the ball I found upon my toilet-table an elegant 
coffret of white satin containing a parure of roses and heliotropes, 
with a billet from the Duke requesting that I would deigu to 
wear them on the following evening. 

" Where was Walter ? He had disappeared without a word of 
explanation from me, and did not shew himself until late on the 
day of the ball. Then, as I was sitting alone in my with- 
drawing-room, listlessly tuning my lute and ruminating some- 
what sadly on his absence, he suddenly entered without being 
announced. He was in his riding dress, covered with dust, 
flushed and overheated, and held in his hand a small wicker 
basket carefully packed with green leaves. 

" ' There ! ' said he, laying the basket before me, but with a 
coldness in his voice and mien which I had never before seen ; 
'I have performed my promise— there are the orange-flowers 
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from Hardwick * I have ridden night and day to procure 
them for you.' 

"There was a measured calm, a stern collectcdness in his 
manner, that contrasted strangely with the disordered appearance 
of his person, and the love-errand on which he had been, and 
my pride instantly revolted against it. Carelessly replacing my 
lute upon the tabouret before me, and without vouchsafing a 
glance towards the basket of flowers which "Walter had ridden 
over two counties to procure for me, I replied in a tone cold 
and calm as his own, — 

" ' I am sorry that you should have given yourself so much 
unnecessary trouble ; had you informed me of your intention 
yesterday, I should have told you that I had changed my mind 
and had decided upon wearing some flowers given to me by the 
Due de Liancourt ; ' and I pointed to the open coffret which 
lay upon a table. 

"'What do you mean?' he exclaimed, turning pale. 

'" I mean what I have said,' was my reply. 

" ' Then I suppose I am to infer from your words that you 
have changed your mind in other things as well ?' he continued 
in a tone of stern inquiry. 

" ' Infer what you please,' I returned haughtily. 

"'Eleanor!' 

'"Sir Walter!' 

" ' Sir Walter ! I see how it is. But mark me, Eleanor ! a 
momentary burst of childish petulance and folly I could have 
overlooked and forgiven ; and I returned here hoping aud 
expecting that you would have given me an opportunity of doing 
so. But ' 

'"Indeed !' I interrupted, in a tone of bitter sarcasm, and 
stung into indignation by his expressions ; 'you are really too kind 

* Hardwick House in Derbyshire, the seat of the famous Bobs of Hardmck, 
and celebrated in those day* for its gardens, &c. &c. 
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and condescending ! But as I am no longer a child, and have 
never allowed myself, either on this or any other occasion, to be 
governed by petulance or folly, pray reserve your indulgent 
forgiveness for those who may better need it.' 

" ' Poor Eleanor ! how little do you know yourself ! ' he 
uttered, in a tone of sorrowing pity; but speedily resuming 
his stern calmness, he added, ' You have said more than 
enough to open my eyes. I understand you now. You an 
free to act henceforward as you please, without any reference to 
me. I liberate you from all your engagements ! ' 

" ' As you please,' was my ungracious rejoinder. 

" For a moment the outraged feelings of Walter overcame his 
self-command, and in a burst of passion he seized upon the 
basket of orange-flowers, and dashing it to the ground, its 
contents were scattered around. 

" I stole a glance at him from beneath my downcast eyelids, 
and silently triumphed in the disorder of his feelings which too 
eloquently betrayed the power I possessed over them, and had 
so tyrannically asserted. Then stooping down, I picked up one 
of the scattered blossoms and carelessly began to tear it leaf 
from leaf. 

" Walter stood for a moment irresolute, drawing on his gloves, 
and although I did not look at him, I felt that his eyes were 
fixed upon me. 

" ' Is that your last word V he at length said. 

" The demon of pride possessed me, and I maintained a sullen 
silence. 

" ' Then farewell, Eleanor !' he exclaimed, and rushing from 
the room, he closed the door violently after him and disappeared. 

" At that moment the silver chord of my lute broke, with a 
sound so sad and unearthly that it struck upon my heart like a 
mournful presage. ' Surely he will return — he cannot have left 
me thus !' I exclaimed to myself; and then shame and remorse 
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struggling with the evil passions that had but a moment before 
so fatally possessed me, I would have given worlds to recall 
Walter and to have unsaid all that I had just allowed myself to 
utter, — all that was so lamentably at variance with the real 
feelings of my heart, for — strange anomaly ! — never had I adored 
him as I did in the very moment when I was piercing his heart 
by my unfeeling conduct. I moved towards the door, determined 
to call him back, and to lay my pride beneath his feet; but just 
as I reached it, the sound of a horse's feet galloping violently 
away struck upon my ear, and rushing to the window, I beheld 
Walter dashing down the avenue at the top of his horse's speed. 
In another moment he was lost to sight. 

" ' He will return — oh, he will return ! he will be here to- 
night. Even if not to see me, he will come to pay his devoirs 
to the Queen, and he shall then see that I have repented of my 
folly : that I think of, and love only him. He shall find me 
decked in his flowers ;' and stooping down, I carefully collected 
the scattered orange-blossoms and placed them in a vase of 
water. * He shall see the value I place upon these odious roses 
and their donor ! ' and flinging the Duke's gift upon the ground, 
I trampled passionately upon them. 

11 In a state of mind that no words can describe, I allowed 
myself to be attired for the evening's entertainments. Walter's 
orange-flowers were the only ornament I wore, and every one 
present remarked that my cheeks were blanched and colourless 
as those white blossoms. Mechanically, and like one in a dream, 
I did the honours of the evening, refusing to dance, and standing 
behind the Queen, with my eyes fixed upon the door of the 
ball-room watching for Walter's appearance ; but he came not ! 
A feeling of despair gradually crept over me, and as the guests 
began to depart the last glimmer of hope died away in my 
heart, for my father coming up to me, whispered, — ' I have just 
received a line from Walter, in which he refers me to you for an 
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explanation of bis absence to-night ; be has returned to head- 
quarters/ At these words I felt that I had offended beyond 
the hope of forgiveness ; a deadly faintness came over me, and 
unable longer to sustain myself, I fell senseless to the ground. 

" Fever and delirium followed, and for the two following days 
I was thus spared the knowledge that had reached Raby of what 
was passing within a few hours' distance from us, — namely, that 
the King's troops had engaged with those of the Parliament at 
Naseby, and had been defeated. In the calm of the summer 
day (it was the 14th of June), the cannonade could plainly be 
distinguished at Raby, but / heard it not ! It was only at 
nightfall that my head became partially clear ; but although by 
degrees I recovered the consciousness of where I was, and of the 
objects that surrounded me, the events of the last few days did 
not then return to my recollection. I lay in a sort of dreamy 
exhaustion, my powers of thinking and of moving equally 
suspended, with my eyes fixed upon the window that faced the 
foot of my bed. It had been thrown wide open to admit as 
much air as possible, and the beams of the bright midsummer 
moon streaming through it, shed a soft, mysterious light over 
my couch, leaving all else, save that, and the space between it 
and the window, in deep shadow. 

" Suddenly a form appeared standing at the side of my bed ; 
I knew not whence it came. I did not hear it enter ; but there 
it stood fixed and immovable, the moonlight surrounding it 
like a halo. A chill shudder crept over me, a sort of fascination 
riveted my eyes to the spot ; at first I could distinguish nothing 
but a mere shadowy outline, but by degrees the form became 
more palpable, and then I saw that it was Walter ! There he 
stood in his steel corslet, like one arrayed for battle ; his 
cheek was pale and bloodless, his eyes mournfully fixed upon 
me ! 

" 'Walter !' I endeavoured to exclaim, but my tongue clove 
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to the roof of my mouth. I tried to rise and stretch my arms 
towards him, hut a hand of ice appeared to press upon my 
bosom and hold me down. Still I gazed, and as I did so, the 
clock of Raby chimed the midnight hour, and the form of Walter 
gradually faded into indistinctness. 

" Then a strangling cry burst from me, and my attendant, 
awakened by it, rushed from the inner room and found me 
gasping and convulsed. Believing me to be still under the 
influence of delirium, she paid no attention to my incoherent 
expressions, but gave me a calming potion which speedily threw 
me into a heavy slumber which lasted for many hours, and from 
which I awakened strengthened and refreshed. 

"My father was seated by my couch, the day was far 
advanced, and in the confusion of my ideas between sleeping and 
waking I was not immediately sensible of the gravity of his manner 
and the depression of his countenance. I was endeavouring to 
collect my scattered thoughts, when one of my women announced 
that a messenger was below, who had brought a letter for me 
which he had been commanded to place in my own hand. I 
desired him to be shewn in, and with eager haste received from 
him a packet which I tore open in the greatest agitation, for I 
felt sure that it came from Walter, — that it was a preliminary 
to his return ; but, oh, God ! what were my feelings when my 
own picture, freshly stained with blood, met my eyes ! I looked 
at the man in speechless horror ; the tale was but too speedily 
told. Walter Vane had received a mortal wound on the field of 
Naseby towards the close of the disastrous battle, and had been 
left for dead on the ground ; but a countryman who had gone 
thither to assist in removing the wounded, had found him still 
breathing, and carried him to a cottage close by ; when, on his 
wounds being washed and dressed, he recovered his senses 
sufficiently to enable him to remove from his neck the picture 
he wore there, and to give the man directions where to carry it 
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when all should be over with him. He had vainly endeavoured 
to write something, but that effort precipitated his last moments, 
and at midnight precisely he expired. 

" When I heard those words, the vision of the last night 
returned distinctly to my recollection. At the very moment 
that I had seen the form of Walter standing by my bedside, his 
spirit had passed away to a better world ! " 

Lady Eleanor covered her face with her hands, and wept 
bitterly for some time, while the tears of her nieces mingled 
with hers, as they hung over her in silent sympathy. 

What more she said when able again to speak, — how she 
related the vicissitudes of her family after the murder of then- 
royal master, their exile with the young princes, their return 
to England at the Restoration of Charles II., when the fidelity 
of Sir Evelyn Raby was rewarded by an earldom, her own 
immutable decision to devote herself for ever to the memory of 
her first and only love, her unceasing remorse, and the way in 
which she held up her faults as a lesson and warning to her 
young listeners to avoid the mistaken course into which she had 
plunged, would be here irrelevant. At ten o'clock Lady 
Eleanor retired to rest, and her nieces having seen her in bed, 
left her for the night. When they entered her chamber the 
next morning, as was their custom, to read prayers to her, they 
found only a lifeless corpse ! The black curtain had been drawn 
back from the portrait of Sir Walter Vane, the panels thrown 
open, the night-lamp placed so as to throw all its light upon the 
picture, and the old lady had raised herself upon her pillows 
that she might be better enabled to contemplate it. Her hands 
were clasped together as if imploring forgiveness ; and in that 
attitude she had ceased to breathe ! 



WORDS OF LOVE. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF KORNER. 
BY MRS. W. P. O'NEILL. 

Words, words of love ! ye murmur sweetly as 
The zephyr-winds through Paradise that move ; 

Ye ring upon my heart afar and near, 
And fearlessly I trust ye, words of love ! 

Stern Time may cast dark shadows o'er my path, 

Yet still in ye I will retain my faith. 

What though the spring of life may quickly vanish, 
The blest belief doth still unaltered stand ; 

It liveth on — though here all else doth perish — 
Like ray of light sent from the better land. 

Creation even from its boundaries may 

Step, ere our faith in love can pass away I 

Therefore, sweet words of love ! yc murmur as 
The zephyr-winds through Paradise that sing, — 

Therefore I trust ye with a fearless faith, 
And far and near upon my heart ye ring; 

And though all other sacred things should move 

From earth, I'll hold my strong belief in love. 



THE SIEGE OF RHODES. 

BY MARIA NORB18. 

" It wu to the high excellence of Protogenes as an artist, that the city of Rhodes, 
the place of his nativity, owed its preservation when besieged by Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes. When that prince saw no other means of reducing the city than by 
setting it on fire in a particular quarter in which there was a celebrated painting 
of Protogenes, he chose rather to abandon the enterprise than haxard the 
destruction of what was, in his opinion, of the highest value." 

Tytlkr, Universal History. 

Protogenes the Painter 

He was a man of Rhodes, 
Whose cunning skill made beautiful 

The temples of the gods ; 
And all the Rhodian people 

Gave honour to his name, 
For he was born among them 

And they shared his world-wide fame. 

It was their beauteous city, 

It was their ocean shore, 
And the vessels in their harbour 

With the merchandise they bore ; 
It was the Rhodian maidens, 

It was the Rhodian sky, 
Whose beauty waked the painter's soul 

And made his heart beat high. 
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The pictures hung in palaces, 

Their beauty was so great, 
They ever seemed the fairest things 

Where all was pomp and state. 
In the gorgeous halls of Nero 

The painter's sketches lay ; 
And Rome herself was proud of them, 

The olden writers say. 

But a time arrived when fingers 

Forgot their wonted skill, 
When the eyes, so quick to beauty, closed, 

And the loving heart stood still. 
They laid him in the shadow 

Of a green, o'erhanging tree, 
And in the distance might be heard 

The moaning of the sea. 

It was a spot of beauty, 

That painter's place of rest ; 
And every morn the maids of Rhodes 

His grave with flowers drest : 
And everywhere was honoured 

Protogenes of Rhodes, 
Whose pious hand made beautiful 

The temples of the gods. 

***** 

Demetrius the Grecian 

In sight of Rhodes he lay, 
With a great besieging army, 

Throughout a summer day ; 
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Nine times the morning sun arose, 

And yet he found no space 
Where his fighting men might enter in 

To occupy the place. 

Sore they besieged that fortress, 

The strongest in the world ; 
Fast flew the foreign arrows, 

Fast the Rhodian stones were hurled ; 
And fiercer grew the conflict, 

Yet in vain the foemen toil, 
And Demetrius, fighting at their head, 

Despaired the place to spoil. 

* * * * * 

Demetrius the soldier, 

'Mid the raging of his ire, 
One only place discovered 

Where he might the city fire ; 
And this it was his only chance — 

His chance for victory ; 
He looked behind him with a smile 

And saw the peaceful sea. 

" Now, by the gods I fear ! 

We'll make a fire to-night, 
Whose leaping tongues a league away 

Shall paint those waters bright. 
Rhodes city shall be burning, 

And the sea reflect the flame ; 
The fire shall mock the ocean, — 

I swear it, by my fame ! 
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They shall die in sight of water 
The dreadful death by fire, 

And see the ocean redden 

As the angry flames flash higher." 

But a doubt came o'er the soldier 

As he turned his eager face, 
Where he saw the temple shining 

Close beside the one weak place ; 
He saw the temple gleaming 

In the sunset glow, 
He saw its grace reflected 

In the quiet waves below. 

He heard the Rhodians shouting 

A bitter shout of scorn, 
His bosom heaved, his anger rote, 

And yet — it must be borne ; 
For within that temple shineth 

A picture on the wall, 
And though he built up Rhodes again 

This were beyond recall. 

* * * * * 

He gathered up his army, 

And, sighing, turned away ; 
Demetrius' soul was full of grief 

And bitterness that day. 
And the city owes her safety 

To Protogenes of Rhodes, 
Whose patriot hand made beautiful 

The temple of his gods. 
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All honour to the city 

Where the skilful painter dwelt, 
All honour to the painter 

Who in her temple knelt ; 
And honour to the soldier 

Who forewent his angry oath, 
And anxious to preserve the last, 

Saved place and picture both 1 
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BY MRS. i. C. HALL. 

Charles Buckleigh had crossed to Warren's Point in the 
north of Ireland, intending to visit the Giant's Causeway. He 
said he was sick of the heat and dust of Continental travelling, 
and, moreover, that having seen all the mountains, and lakes, 
and galleries of Europe, there was nothing more to see. He 
had enjoyed the calmness and beauty of the English lakes 
for two entire days and one moonlight night — shot over the 
Highlands — and felt as every enthusiastic man or well-educated 
scholar must feel at the birthplace of Burns and the tomb of 
Scott: he was very proud of, and yet very tired of, Great 
Britain. On a previous occasion he had accompanied a 
party of Oxonians to the lakes of Killarney and the beauties 
of the county Wicklow — he had revelled in the scenery of 
GlengarhT, and never passed an Irish beggar without a donation, 
in memory of the wit, the good-humour, and kindness of those 
cheerful peasants whose nameless graves arc the only memen- 
toes of their existence after the desolating famine of '46 and '47. 

Charles Buckleigh, as I have said, was very tired of England, 
and still more tired of London. He wearied of everything : 
some said he was out of health — others, that he was out of 
humour — perhaps he was both ; at all events, as he had never 
seen " the Causeway," he fancied it might interest him. London 
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was so hot and disagreeable that the pure sea-breeze of the 
Causeway might revive him, — at all events he would try it ; and 
he was pretty certain not to meet any of his " Club," any of 
his London friends there, and that alone was a comfort. The 
poet sings : — 

" And what is friendship hut a name, 
A sound that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep ? " 

According to the poet, Charles Buckleigh should have been 
in the full enjoyment of friends and friendship, for he had an 
abundance of wealth and more fame than usually falls to the 
lot of a mere gentleman. He had distinguished himself in 
Parliament, and lost his seat with more honour than most men 
gain one. His poems had been noticed in the "Quarterly;" 
and although stately and reserved in his manner, it was a man- 
ner born of the strong restraint he deemed it good taste to put 
as a curb upon an enthusiastic and sensitive nature. He called 
himself a philosopher, and yet he was neither self-sustained 
nor happy. He had seen a great deal of what is usually termed 
"the world" that is, the blurred and blotted side of human 
nature and society — he had laboured hard to distrust the love 
of woman and the friendship of man,— so hard, that but for 
his better nature, which every now and then disturbed his 
theories, he would have been unworthy either the one or the 
other ; as it was, he had begun to be voted " odd " and " dis- 
agreeable," and he was certainly more disagreeable to himself 
than to any one else. If he had any reason beside the one he 
alleged for this visit to the north of the Emerald Isle, he trea- 
sured it up in that dark and dismal corner of his heart where 
men think they hide their voiceless secrets. 

Arrived at Rosstrevor, he was somewhat annoyed at 
finding everything as well ordered and as smiling as in England. 
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He desired a change, even from abundance to want ; his charity 
required the stimulant of a troop of beggars, and he forgot 
that poverty in " the North " tries to exist within closed 
doors. He could hardly believe when he opened his eyes on 
the snowy draperies of his bed-room at the inn at Rosstrevor 
that he was really in Ireland ; and in the morning his wander- 
ings amongst the mingled rocks and noble trees that rise above 
the waters of the ocean and yet bend their branches to its 
swelling waves, his musings, and loiterings, and restlessness, 
led to a serious accident, for he fell from a considerable height 
and sprained, or in some way injured, his ankle so severely that 
he could only drag himself along the strand; and as he had 
fallen on a little bay, into which the tide was coming surely and 
slowly, each wavelet advancing nearer than the last, he felt any- 
thing but comfortable as to his situation, the extreme loveliness 
of the spot not reconciling him to the prospect of being drowned 
there. He shouted loudly, but was answered only by the church- 
bells ringing for prayers. Sometimes the tone came full and 
loud upon his ear, at others it was soft and distant like a note 
of sylvan music. He knew that in Ireland the population go 
either to 

" Church, mass, or meeting," 

that the people never play truant on the Sabbath morning, and 
if no one came to the rescue before service commenced, he must 
abide the rising of the waters— the very waters that mocked 
him by their murmurs and danced in the sunbeams before his 
eyes. At last his shout was answered by another, and pre- 
sently the * head waiter" of the " head inn " stood before him. 
The man was a southern, not a northern, and though he had 
described the "Englishman " to his fellow-servants " as a mighty 
cowld, grand, proud-headed gentleman, that walked the earth as 
if he was doing it a mighty great honour, and held himself 
as high as a steeple," still when he said he was " sorry from 
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his heart to see him so battered entirely," he felt what he 
said. 

" It's no use, ye'r honour — no use, sir — talking of leaning 
on me and getting up that way, we must either get a teacle and 
draw ye up iike a sack of wheat, or I must throw ye on my 
shoulder, as the fox did the goose, and carry you up ; and then 
the mistress's own car will come for ye, that's as easy as a 
feather-bed." 

Charles Buckleigh was obliged to " listen to reason," for he 
could not stand, and John managed to carry him at least out of 
the reach of the inflowing waters ; though, as he observed, " he 
was heavier than a ' babby,' and a fine lengthy gentleman,— God 
bless him." 

"It was mighty clever, sir, of the mistress to miss you. 
' You see, John/ she said to me, ' I'm sure something has hap- 
pened him, because he's an English gentleman, and having 
ordered his breakfast at ten, he'd be to the minute, — the English 
are all to the minute : so seek him, John, at once.' " 

Having so said, John left him to bring " the car," and if 
Mr. Buckleigh had not been in such great pain, he would have 
thoroughly enjoyed the mossy bank on which he lay. The bay 
gleamed through the green foliage, and the distant whispers of 
the ocean gave a voice, — a life— to the solitude which it is impos- 
sible to describe ; water is to the landscape what the heart is to 
the body, and Charles Buckleigh enjoyed that idea despite his 
suffering. 

Of course he received every possible attention at the inn — 
he would have done tliat had he been a poor artist, or a still 
poorer poet — he had come over wnthout his valet, indeed he 
had dismissed one in utter disgust at his untruth and pecula- 
tions just before he left London, and had not engaged another, 
and his valise and carpet-bag gave little idea of the abundance 
and luxury of appointments which he could not himself be 
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troubled to look after, and so did without. At the termination 
of the first week he asked for his bill. 

" Yes, sir," said John ; but John did not bring it. 

Again he repeated his desire to have his bill. 

" The mistress hopes you're not displeased at anything, and 
that all's pleasing to you, sir." 

" Perfectly pleased, and most grateful for her kindness, and 
that is the very reason I wish to discharge all that I can of the 
obligation," said Charles, in his grave, bland manner. 

" I'm thankful, sir, and I'll tell her so, — the mistress, I mean ; 
and it's happy we'd be you had hurt both your ankles if it was 
only to shew how handy we are at making them well, and 
taking care of you, sir." 

Charles could not repress a smile ; John so frequently amused 
him, that he would not have corrected a blunder of his for the 
world; but he quarrelled with his bill because of the various 
items not charged therein;— they had not put down the new- 
laid eggs. 

" Eggs ! sure they were laid by the mistress's own hens, 
and it's not charging for them she'd be." 
" Cream!" 

" Oh ! sir, sure you won't kill her by expecting she'd charge 
for the drop of cream, — she'd not know how to do it, sir," 
expostulated the liberal-hearted John, with an air of offended 
dignity. " It's ashamed the mistress was to charge for the 
butter, which you don't much more than look at. Oh, sir ! 
don't be making nothing of the mistress that way, to think 
she thinks of nothing but money, and she of such a fine 
ancient family ! " 

Charles wrote an article on the state of Ireland and Irish 
feeling that evening, and speculated much on the birth and 
education of Poverty and Pride; but like other speculators he 
came to a conclusion in the word " ruin," which must follow 
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such proceedings ; and then he moralised truly and tenderly, in 
earnest sorrow, that Liberality was so often the prodigal's hand- 
maid ; he finished the evening by reading the landlady a lecture 
upon the necessity and duty of making money, for which she 
thanked him ; wondering, in her own mind, how a " born gen- 
tleman " could make such a thing as a drop of cream and a 
fresh egg a matter of consideration, and he, too, — that gave 
" handsful " of money away when he fancied it, — to deny her 
the pleasure of bestowing her " new-laid egg " or " drop of 
cream " on a sick stranger : " sure it was little she had to give, 
and what good was life without it ? " 

The " sprain," like all sprains, was a tedious affair, and the 
landlady did her best to procure Mr. Bucklcigh amusement. 
She borrowed books and papers, new and old; she got him a 
set of chess-men, and was sadly put out because he could not 
"play at them" by himself; she borrowed a parrot to keep him 
company ; and sent nine miles for a piper, as he unfortunately said 
he was fond of music. When he was able to get out, he first 
crept along the level walk of the overhanging garden, and then, 
in a day or two, made his way into a wood that climbed 
a precipice. The roots of many of the trees were bared by the 
mountain streams which in winter rushed into the valley, while 
a profusion of wild roses in tangled beauty carpeted the banks, 
and twined their delicate and graceful tendrils around the bur- 
nished roots of the lofty trees. Occasionally a rose, whose large 
and double petals told of cultivation, mingled with the wild 
roses which everywhere abounded — now enwreathing the path- 
way, then flinging beauty and fragrance in natural arches far 
above his head. Charles Buckleigh had seen the orange-groves 
of Spain and the rhododendrons of the Webb mountains, yet 
the farther he penetrated into the recesses and thickets of the 
wood, the more delighted did he become with this paradise of 
roses. On his return to the inn, he told his landlady how much 
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he admired the roses, that he never saw anything more beauti- 
ful,— in short, for so quiet and silent a person he became 
positively eloquent, and at every pause the landlady curtsied, 
as if the compliments had been paid to herself. 

"To be sure, they had been very much admired — by gentle 
and simple— thought a deal of— especially by them that's gone. 
There was a summerhouse farther up, that long ago was 
covered entirely with wild roses — nothing else, though of late 
the moss and ivy had got the better of them. She had the key, 
— the old lady up above gave her charge of the key, as she 
never went there now; but she'd lend it to him — he could sit 
and rest there when he went out next — the quality were so fond 
of them roses." 

At any other time, our hero would have inquired who the 
" old lady " was, and what the landlady meant by " them that's 
gone," and his informant was almost disappointed that he did 
not question her ; but physical pain, she remembered, turns the 
current of curiosity, and his ankle was stiff from the exertion he 
had used while rambling in the wood. 

So he went to bed, and dreamt he was a Cupid, enclosed in 
a cage of wild roses, and that whenever he attempted to get out 
the roses pointed their thorns at him, and then the thorns were, 
by an alchymy peculiar to the land of dreams, turned into pikes, 
and he was tossed in a playful manner from the point of one 
pike to the point of another pike, the roses blushing, and blow- 
ing, and fluttering their petals in merry laughter at his con- 
tortions and efforts to escape. 

The next morning he asked for the key of the summer- 
house, and after many warnings as to the steepness of the 
ascent, it was given him, and he managed to get there after 
sundry clingings and stumblings on the way. 

The place called a " summerhouse " had a worn and grey 
appearance, — it was covered over with ivy, through whose dark 
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but brilliant green the knotted stems stood out like long-past 
sorrows amid the otherwise pleasant memories of life. The 
moss was old, ragged, and parched ; the painted glass that 
once shone so brightly in the rustic door was broken or laced 
over with cobwebs; striped snails housed amid the rock -work, 
and huge beetles rushed wildly from among the withered leaves 
that crackled beneath his unsteady footsteps ; the key, well cared 
for as it had been, could hardly turn in the rusty lock, and 
when at last the door opened, it was to admit light and air 
where they had long been strangers. 

The interior shewed that the shape of the building was 
octagon, but nothing could exceed the debris of the furniture. 
The room had been hung with silk of a dark colour — to judge 
from the strips and shreds— green damask, caught up by brackets, 
and branches of gold, though little of the gilding remained. 
A chandelier of coloured glass depended from the ceiling; 
strings upon strings of lozenge-shaped drops hanging far away 
from where they ought to hang, encrusted with dust and webs 
which the spiders had abandoned ; the windows were trelliscd 
outside by limbs of gigantic roses, and the wild birds found 
them admirable bulwarks for their nests. A table of exquisite 
shape stood in the midst, and two or three chairs, of classic 
form, constituted all the furniture ; from one of these Charles 
Buckleigh removed a pile of old, ragged portfolios, and was 
glad to sit and rest after his exertion. 

A " pleasure-house " in decay is always suggestive of melan- 
choly thoughts, and Charles Buckleigh, far more given to medi- 
tation and sentiment than was imagined by his friends, conjured 
up scenes and people that never existed save in his brain. The 
spot had both legend and romance, but not such as he por- 
trayed. He noted some old Venetian glass in a beaufet, and 
several broken China cups, a raised China ornament in the 
midst of the table, half basket, half stand, and one or two 
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pictures taken down and the painting turned to the wall to 
preserve them from the dust. 

After a time, he arose and removed one : it was an old, dark 
landscape — a mass of muddle, of the kind when baptized with a 
great name, which would-be connoisseurs shut one eye to look 
upon or peep at through a tube, and talk of shadow and chiaro- 
scuro when they turn away. 

Charles speedily returned it to the darkness it had quitted, 
and then removed the other, bringing to light a fair portrait 
of a lady, whose long flowing hair, fell, without the adornment 
of plait or riband, over her shoulders in such profusion that 
she seemed to think it — if you so read the pleased but earnest 
expression of her sweet face — a task to gather it together and 
fashion it into order. Charles Buckleigh bent over it a long, 
long time, as lovers bend in homage to the semblance of an 
absent mistress — placed it on a chair, and then the flush of 
excitement faded from his cheek; he pushed back his hair 
from his brow, as if he would cast away the memories that 
weighed upon it — sinking upon the opposite chair, and at last, 
seeing that they grew stronger and stronger, the proud, silent 
man, let his head drop upon his arms, which rested on the table, 
and burst into a passionate flood of tears. Relieved, by yielding 
to an emotion such as he had not experienced for years, he 
relapsed into his former self, regained his composure, and, 
with compressed lips and half-closed eyes, remained gazing on 
the picture, without observing that though he entered the sum- 
merhouse at noon, it was now illumined by the rays of the setting 
sun, which lit up the portrait into all the beauty and animation 
of life. It seemed as though at first he had looked upon the dead, 
and then gazed upon the living. A small, grey bird flew into the 
room, and, perching on the mouldering frame, poured forth a few 
notes of song. The bird had thought she was the only living 
thing within the room, for when Charles moved she darted away 
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on quivering wing, as if terror impelled her flight. This little 
incident recalled his wandering thoughts ; he felt he could not 
bear to see the sunshine making that face so radiant, fade into 
twilight; he waited but a little longer, relocked the door, and 
hastened back to the inn. His dinner remained untouched, 
though John recommended the mullet, and assured Mr. Buck- 
leigh there never was so fine a duck before " out of England," 
— a compliment which the Irish are often unpatriotic enough to 
pay the produce of their country. 

The landlady herself brought in tea. She hoped he was not 
ill — he was getting on so finely — it was a pity if he was thrown 
back. 

The stranger desired her to shut the door and sit down, and 
then appeared unconscious of her presence— a slight which she 
might have resented from any one else, as it was she waited 
patiently. 

" Can you," he said at last, " give me any information about 
that summerhouse ? " 

" You were too early to see anything, sir, I'm sure of that ; 
nothing ever is seen there except at what time the poor lady 
herself used to call the Feast of Roses, and then only at mid- 
night. Oh, bless you, sir ! you could have seen nothing." 

" I saw a picture ! " 

" Sec that now — and only two in it — and you to see 
one ! — a mighty dark country, to be sure, sir, and one that 
could not be pleasant to live in, but she thought a dale of that 
picture. 

" I do not mean the landscape," said Charles. " Not at 
all — I mean the portrait." 

" Herself, sir. God look down upon her — the angel she 
was ! " exclaimed the woman. 

"You knew her?" inquired the stranger; and then his 
voice trembled. 
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" Knew her ! Is it know the Wild Rose op Rosstrevor ? 
Many a time have I blessed her as she passed." 

" Wild Rose of Rosstrevor .'" repeated Charles Buckleigh. 
" Her name, indeed, was Rose, but I never heard her called 
the Wild Rose of Rosstrevor, — never heard her allude to such 
a name." 

" You, sir ! Why, sir, you never knew her ! " said the land- 
lady. 

" It matters little whether I did or no," murmured Charles ; 
" it matters very little." 

"Bless the dear gentleman!" prayed the good woman fer- 
vently. " Bless him ! but as shure as day he was hardly born 
when the heavens opened for her ! " 

" What proof have you of her death ?" he asked in a man- 
ner so wild and startling that the landlady sprang from her 
seat. " What proof have you, woman, that the original of that 
picture is dead ? " 

" Proof, sir ? I was own maid to her when I was a slip of 
a girl, hardly thicker than a sally twig. Wasn't I with her in all 
her troubles ? wasn't I the first to take her baby to its cruel 
father?" 

"Why, what wild dream is this!" exclaimed Charles : "I 
know the face — the hair— the picture — well, too well. Speak 
again, and distinctly." 

" It 's the portrait of my honoured lady," replied the woman ; 
" of Rose Murray, known through all the country as the Wild 
Rose of Rosstrevor ; and wild enough she was, poor darling ! and 
bitterly she paid for it, — full of innocent wildness and mirth. 
If you'll keep easy, sir, I'll tell you the rights of her story. 
She married — it's now thirty years come Candlemas — one who 
loved her less than his pleasures, — pleasures cursed by God, aud 
ruinous to man ; and soon after the birth of her second child, 
whom we in the country called the 'little Rose,' she died, — 
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aye, did she, when the sun was warm, and the rosea she loved 
blooming. She died, my own darling! of a broken heart. 
Oh, sir, it was a sorrowful clay when the Wild Rose of Ross- 
trevor was laid in her grave !" 

u Very singular — very remarkable !" muttered Charles Buck- 
leigh, who had never calculated the dates, and only taken in the 
events. " Most wonderful ! But this lady — this poor lady left 
two children/* 

" Aye — true for you, sir, — two ; a pigeon's pair, as we say, 
sir, — boy and girl. After her death her poor, broken-hearted 
mother, the old Lady Murray, went on never minding until the 
things mouldered and faded one by one, bit by bit, off the face 
of the earth, for her daughter's husband took away the children 
altogether, which was like drawing off her heart's life; but, 
somehow, the news of their existence kept her with us, like a 
shadow wandering about the whole place, but still in it, and that 
itself was some comfort." 

" Of whom are you now speaking ?" inquired Charles, with 
a vacant air. 

" Of the Wild Rose's mother, sir. The W r ild Rose leaving 
two children that were brought up by their English father in 
England, far from us all : the son grew handsome and proud, 
and grand, full up of pride ; the daughter like her mother, we 
all said when Miss Rose Bradshaw " 

Charles Bucklcigh started and murmured, " Rose Bradshaw, 
— I see it now — so like her mother ! " 

" She was, indeed, sir, — so like her mother," repeated the 
landlady, " that we used to say the same picture would do for 
either; but the old lady never could bear to look at it. I 
thought it very strange, but she never could. She had that 
and a landscape the Wild Rose loved dearly taken to the 
summcrhouse, where my darling lady used to sit the live-long 
day, and put out of her sight, poor dear ! But a sad part has 
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to come yet; her father kept our own young lady from us, 
though we loved her so much ; he kept the brother and sister — 
the boy and girl — to himself : it was very, very hard ; and 
property here to be divided share-and-share-alike at the old 
lady's death between them, to think he would not let them 
know their own grandmother ; but at last, her hard father, when 
he could not work the property out of the old lady, married 
again and turned his own children out, and then the young lady 
came to her grandmother. I could not think Miss Bradshaw as 
lovely as her mother, though she was a handsome young lady ; 
but her maid (them English maids, sir, have no regard to their 
mistress's secrets — not they), — her maid let it out how her young 
lady loved a mighty cold, proud English gentleman,— a fine 
Parliament man and a poet, — wrote such beautiful things, but 

was— a male oh, dear, dear me I" ejaculated the good woman; 

" I can't rightly think of what she called him ; it wasn' t a flirt, 
— flirts are females. Maybe you understand the word, sir ; a 
man who takes every pains short of asking the question, to gain 
a woman's heart, and then, when he thinks he has it as safe as 
a bird in a snare, walks off to another. Now, sir, this poor 
young lady had more than a fancy for the gentleman ; she had 
given him her whole heart, poor thing ! " 

Mr. Bucklcigh pushed back his chair violently, and walked 
up and down with so much energy as to forget his ankle ; he 
then paused, and looking at his landlady, inquired " why she did 
not go on ? Did she wish to drive him mad ? " 

The good woman disclaimed any such intention, and pro- 
ceeded to inform him that she suddenly came over from England 
to her grandmother, and married at her suggestion a gentleman 
whose property joined what would be hers. 

" And she is happy — quite happy, I hope ? " said Charles 
Buckleigh. 

" Why, then, Rir, if you knew her, as from the interest you 
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take in her I suppose you did, you would know that she could 
not be happy after the ploughing of her heart with an untrue 
love, and then wedding, like her poor mother, unworthily. I'm 
sure you're very kind, sir, to take on so about her. They went 
abroad, sir, and I don't know I ever felt more thankful than 
when I heard of her husband's death ; indeed, since her return 
I sometimes think she's not right in her head, and, indeed, she's 
more shut up than her grandmother. I went up to the house 
myself to borrow them chessmen to amuse you, and she brought 
them to me with her own hands,— 'Only mind,' she says, ' don't 
say where they came from,' — as if it mattered. Well," she 
added, "I never saw such a kind gentleman; how he does 
take on, to be sure ! " 

The whole of that night Charles Buckleigh sat up writing, and 
destroying what he wrote ; he wandered with the first sunbeams 
to the old summerhouse, and again gazed upon the picture of 
the Wild Rose of Rosstrevor ; his self-reproaches were long and 
bitter; he knelt before it as before a shrine, and asked for- 
giveness for having blighted the happiness of her child by his 
mingled mistrust and selfishness. He sought to try, where he 
ought to trust, and had wrecked her happiness and his own. 
At times he could hardly believe but that it was the portrait of 
the only woman he had ever loved that was before him, and at 
others he fancied those gentle eyes reproved him for lacking 
faith in her, — a pure and gentle-hearted child. His retrospect 
of life was blotted ; years of happiness gone never to return ; in 
a strange caprice he had thrust the love he courted from him, 
and then, when he would have recalled it, the object vanished he 
knew not how or where : had he inquired, — had he sought her 
as he ought, he could have found her, but pride and vanity 
cramped his exertions. And when he heard of her marriage he 
endeavoured to adopt the belief that he had acted wisely; he 
called her "heartless," even while his memory taught her heart 
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its suffering: this is no uncommon sin. Now his reproaches 
were more bitter to himself than they had been to her. Again 
he wrote and again destroyed ; at last, Charles Buckleigh ven- 
tured to send a few brief lines : and they were answered. After 
a little the chessmen were returned, and he found himself 
deeply interested in a game of chess with old Lady Murray. 
Although a little girl hardly able to leave the sanctuary of its 
mother's arms, — that mother a young widow in the most 
becoming weeds — contrived to throw the knights at her feet, and 
crow triumphant victory over a prostrate king ; the old lady did 
not even reprove the baby-tyranny of her great-grand-child. 
The wanderings and earnest love-making that followed can 
better be imagined than told. 

Such is the filling-up of places,— so little is any one missed 
in the great London world, that those who could not exist 
without Charles Buckleigh at the Club, before the end of the 
next season had forgotten his existence. What did he care ? 
He found new interests, new objects, health and happiness, 
amid the wild roses of Rosstrevor. 
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A SKETCH PROM LIFE. 

BY ARTHUR NORROY. 

Some years ago I was left trustee to the estate of a deceased 
friend. The property was not quite so valuable as was imagined, 
and when the effects were realised, the interest on the sum 
invested was barely sufficient to support the wife and family 
which my friend left behind him. Under these circumstances 
it became my duty to exercise more than usual firmness and 
activity in collecting the debts due to the estate, and to insist 
upon very prompt payment. In my list of defaulters I noticed 
the name of a Miss Arrington, for fifty pounds. As I did not 
know who she was, I wrote to her, and gave her very definite in- 
formation as to the nature of my application and the necessity 
of immediately complying with it. The day after forwarding 
this formal epistle I was seated in my chambers carelessly 
glancing at a periodical, when I heard a gentle tap at the door. 
There was something in the knock which denoted that it came 
from a feminine and timid hand. I rose and admitted a lady, 
who held a letter which looked very like one written by myself. 

" Miss Arrington, I presume," said I, as I handed my visitor 
to a chair ; " pray be seated." 

" I am that unfortunate individual," she replied ; and she 
put aside her veil, disclosing features which would have been 
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lovely if they had not indicated much mental and bodily 
suffering. Her cheeks were pale and shrunken, and her eye 
was painfully illuminated ; her form had that grace and unpre- 
tending elegance, and her manner that diffidence, which pecu- 
liarly belong to well-bred women, but her faded garments and 
the expression of her countenance prepared me for the request 
which she came to make. 

" I wish to beg you, Mr. Norroy, to grant me one favour ; 
to allow me a little more time to pay off this dreadful debt, and 
I think I can make out a strong case for your indulgence. 
Two years ago my dear and only brother was placed at the 
University by a particular friend ; this friend has just lost all 
his property, and the allowance he made to my brother has, 
therefore, been discontinued. If we can only keep Edwin at 
the University one year longer, he will then obtain his degree, 
and he is so very clever that he will probably gain high honours, 
and be made a fellow of his college. We shall be so happy 
then, and we will pay you every farthing, — indeed we will ! I 
am now working all day in teaching, and a great part of the 
night in copying manuscripts for publishers ; in order to earn 
enough I am compelled to rise every morning at five o'clock, 
and I do not return to my pillow till long after midnight — even 
Sunday is no day of rest to me ! " The poor creature dropped 
her head upon her bosom and burst into a flood of tears. 

" My dear girl," said I, " you must think me very hard- 
hearted if you deem it necessary to plead in this earnest manner. 
Make yourself perfectly easy respecting this affair, and allow 
me to strike a bargain with you. I will take this debt upon 
myself if you will consent to make Sunday a day of rest and 
repose ; give yourself, at least, one holiday every week. Go 
home ; be content to earn less and study your health more." 

" Oh, sir ! these are the first words of kindness I have 
heard for months ! " 
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Some time after this interview I received a hurried note 
from my fair young friend, simply entreating me to come and see 
her, as she was dying. I immediately obeyed the summons, 
and hastened to the humble abode of the sufferer. She was 
stretched on a low couch, and evidently in the last stage of 
existence ; several unopened letters, which she had not the heart 
and nerve to touch, were beside her ; she gently took my 
hand, and said, — 

" Mr. Norroy, my kindest friend, I have sent for you to 

thank you with my dying breath. I hope my brother is " 

Here a violent cough interrupted the conclusion of her remark. 

At this moment I heard a firm step on the creaking stair- 
case, and immediately afterwards a fine young fellow entered the 
room, and exclaimed, — 

" My darling sister, I have been so highly successful at the 
University examination. I come to tell you the good news, 
and to assure you of the happy termination of all our cares and 
struggles." 

He folded her in his arms, but she could only feebly eja- 
culate, " My brother, it is too late — too late !" 

Her limbs quivered for a moment, and she fell back lifeless ! 
Edwin Arlington was just in time to close the eyelids of his 
sister, and wipe the death-dew from her lips ! 

The scene was too paiuful for me to witness any longer. 
As I left the room I could not help reflecting upon those num- 
berless social tragedies which Convention and Heroism jointly 
cause and conceal. 
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BY MRS. VAI.KXTINK BARTHOLOMEW. 

I thought of offering thee a flower 

To grace thy natal day, 
But such a gift in one short hour 

Would wither and decay. 

And then my glances lingered o'er 
The goldsmith's jewelled rings, 

But well I knew thy heart prized more 
The worth of holier things. 

So turning from the gay arcade 

A volume met mine eye, 
Wherein the righteous preacher said, 

« Be watchful lest ye die." 

That book at once my choice I made ; 

Oh, may its words impart 
The Light of Life which casts no shade 

To darken thy young heart ! 
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